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ON  TRANSLATING  THE  GOSPELS 

BY  WILLIAM  L.  BAILEY 


PROBABLY  no  other  literature  has  been  so  often  translated,  over 
such  a  period  of  time  or  into  such  a  variety  of  languages.  As  a 
recent  panegyric  on  this  theme  has  it,  it  has  been  translated  into 
a  thousand  tongues.  At  the  time  of  the  Hampton  Conference 
which  initiated  the  Authorized  Version  of  i6ii — ^till  to  all  in^' 
tents  and  purposes  the  Bible  of  the  Churches — King  James  is  said  to  have 
complained  that  it  had  never  yet  been  “done  into  English.”  The  need 
for  a  new  translation  at  present  results  from  the  fact  that  translation  has 
often  gotten  as  far  as  the  vernacular  but  never  to  the  colloquial.  Transk' 
tion  has  always  been  into  the  knguage  of  the  classes  or  at  moA,  the 
middle  classes,  but  never  into  that  of  the  masses.  For  there  are  levels 
of  knguage,  and  the  leaA  important  of  these,  in  any  age,  or  today,  is  not 
the  colloquial.  Much  of  the  holy  books  of  all  religions  has  originally 
been  in  spoken  rather  than  literary  knguage,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Gospek.  So  despite  numerous  transktions  in 
the  twentieth  century,  there  is  ^ill  a  major  need  for  a  transktion  of  the 
Gospek  into  what  might  be  called — “journalese.” 

Thk  k  not  to  “modernize”  in  any  invidious  sense:  all  transktion  is  a 
double  process,  from  one  knguage  and  time  and  place  into  another.  Each 
transktion  k  the  child  of  its  time:  The  authorized  Version  surely  k, 
and  k  recognized  as  outof'date  except  by  those  who  would  rather  not 
have  their  Chrktknity  in  too  clear  knguage.  From  its  monarchical  dedica^ 
tion,  through  its  format,  and  dicftion,  it  is  ^11,  despite  almo^  continuous 
change,  revision,  and  so-called  new  transktion,  since  fir^  issued,  not 
modem  Englkh,  let  alone  twenti^h  century  American.  If  transktion  k 
transktion  there  k  no  logical  reason  why  Americankms  are  not  as  legiti^ 
mate  as  Anglickms,  Latinkms,  Hellenkms,  or  Hebrakms  ever  were.  If 
“candles”  was  ever  valid  as  rendering  “lamps”  then  “lights”  will  be 
equally  valid  for  today.  In  re^transkting  the  Gospek  I  have  only  done 
again  what  has  aways  been  in  the  process  of  doing,  with  what  may  be 
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regarded  as  another  considerable  ^p,  viz.,  putting  it  into  the  written 
popular  language,  say,  into  “journalese” — quite  as  intere^ing  and  signify 
icant  a  task  as  research  into  “papyri.” 

In  so  correlating  the  ancient  nearoriginals  of  the  Gospels  with  such 
current  materials,  I  am  simply  following  in  the  great  tradition  of  Bible 
translators,  and  of  mo^  recent  scholarship,  going  only  so  much  further 
in  the  general  dire<ftion  as  a  sociologi^  might  be  expected  when  pioneering 
in  a  field  which  has  ever  been  the  monopoly — though  without  honeA 
ju^ification — of  churchmen  and  professional  lingui^  and  Biblical  scholars. 
Historical  sensations  were  produced  by  idiomatic  translations  of  an  occa' 
sional  word  in  the  hi^ory  of  Biblical  translation:  notably  in  Wycliffe,  and 
in  Jerome.  An  idiomatic  translation  of  the  entire  Gospels  would  be  ah 
mo^  revolutionary,  but  likely  it  is  time  for  one,  after  the  long  series  of 
merely  “reformation”  revisions  down  to  our  own  day. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  “popularize”  or  “jazz”  the  Gospels  but 
rather  only  to  re^popularize  them,  into  a  form  and  content  tlut  early 
Christians  would  be  inclined  to  recognize.  It  is  a  scholarly  commonplace 
that  they  were  earliest  “of,  by,  and  for”  laymen:  early  despised  by  literary 
folk:  and  hence — ^in  all  probability — ^never  very  suitable  for  handling  by 
scholars.  Doubtless  the  mountains  of  Biblical  scholarship,  insuperable 
in  complexity,  are  the  result:  for  they  were  not  originally  literary,  nor 
even  properly  historical,  let  alone  scientific,  in  nature.  Perhaps  they  could 
best  he  characterized  as  “reportorial,”  and  as  their  name  implies  “fea^ 
tured”  as  “news'flashes.”  For,  as  every  one  should  by  this  time  know, 
“gospel”  did  not  in  its  Greek  or  Latin  form  signify  anything  cardinally 
religious — at  lea^  not  in  the  traditional  sense — ^but  rather  “sensational” 
(evangelical)  “news”  and — ^as  even  a  casual  and  frank  reader  of  the  Gospels 
may  see — about  a  mo^  comprehensive  variety  of  the  most  mundane  topics 
of  life  and  afiairs — quite  like  a  good  smart  newspaper,  in  hA. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  in  this  translation  to  translate  the  whole 
Bible.  Some  historic  translators  have  done  this  in  a  few  years,  but  it  is 
certain  with  various  ineradicable  presumptions  as  to  meaning.  This 
translation  is  of  the  Gospels  only,  and  primarily,  so  far,  of  Mark,  the 
shorted,  and  has  occupi^  thirty  years.  Little  wonder  this  pregnant 
matter  takes  such  unconscionable  time  to  render,  when  from  the  flimsiest 
fragments  of  its  language  whole  theologies,  creeds,  doctrines,  dogmas, 
liturgies,  and  a  ho^  of  institutions,  have  been  developed.  The  Gospels — 
if  I  may  so  say — are  “no  bed'time  ^ry.”  One  who  has  so  long  Struggled 
to  extrad:  even  a  portion  of  their  meaning  cannot  long  doubt  their  original 
“inspiration”  or  their  subsequent  “corruption.”  In  view  of  their  astound^ 
ing  originality  it  is  small  wonder  that  such  has  been  their  fite.  Likely  the 
bed  documented,  and  worst  translated,  of  any  ancient  literature,  the 
Gospels  have  never  yet  been  done  into  anything  approaching  their  early 
nature.  Recent  translations  are  dill  three-quarters  Tyndale,  and  well 
within  the  theological  and  ecclesiadical  tradition  of  the  lad  fifteen  hundred 
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years.  Without  such  an  ex  parte  approach  the  work  of  translating  a  single 
Gospel  is  more  than  a  life-time  job. 

Again,  there  is  no  intention  of  producing  a  form  of  the  Gospels  to 
compete  for  use  in  churches  with  the  traditional  versions  which  were 
developed  for  that  special  use.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more 
suited  to  that  particular  purpose  than  the  decorous,  sonorous,  stereo^ 
typed.  Authorized  Version:  it  is  politic  in  genius — as  in  origin — and 

many  earmarks  of  English  life  and  aflfairs  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century. 

But  there  was  very  likely  no  such  thing  as  what  we  know  as  a  Church 
for  centuries,  but  only  meetings  in  homes:  the  fir^  communions  were 
meals — albeit  of  Chri^ian  food  and  drink:  the  gospel  was  in  fragmentary 
news'items  long  before  it  was  a  bookish  Gospel.  It  might  even  be  said 
that  the  early  gospel  was  gossipy.  When  frankly  translated  much  of  it 
would  far  exceed  in  realism  any  literature  of  today,  and  was  never  origi' 
nally  given  wholesale  to  general  audiences  or  groups.  Even  Paul’s  letters 
forsake  quotation  and  present  generalized  and  conventionalized  versions 
of  Jesus  and  the  gospel;  likely  what  was  then  pradticable. 

Probably  then  the  news-flash  would  be  the  logical  present-day  repro- 
dueftion  of  the  original  gospel:  leaking  out  to  the  world  rather  than  b^g 
published  in  any  bookish  sense. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  traditional  presumption  that  h’teraturc 
is  of  more  account  in  hi^ory  and  life  than  spoken  language  is  sound. 
Speech  is  background,  literature  only  foreground.  Speech  has  merits  as 
language  which  literature  cannot  possess.  Great  literature  is  well  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  approach  to  speech.  Even  slang  has  great  merits  as  language, 
for  it  is  living,  not  artificial  or  half-dead.  It  is  highly  idiomatic,  and  this 
is  “the  tops”  in  language.  The  occasions  and  the  topics  of  much  of  the 
Gospels  logically  require  the  colloquial,  for  nearly  half  is  verbal  and  mo^ 
is  personal  or  to  intimate  groups  and  about  very  intimate  and  special 
matters.  The  Gospels  therefore  are  a  unique  sort  of  literature,  which 
the  “scribes”  (literate)  of  the  days  of  Jesus  did  not  appreciate,  and  which 
grammarians  long  despised  and  which  churchly  editors  dressed  up  for  the 
earlier  codices.  The  English  Bible  climaxed  the  transformation  of  the 
Gospels  into  literature,  albeit  a  “biblical”  form  of  literature. 

From  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  down  to  our  own  day,  religion  has 
always  used  cryptic  and  antique  language.  Probably  this  is  so  because 
religions  make  epochs  and  cultures  and  a  nostalgic  hang-over  persists 
from  the  days  of  origins.  Even  the  mo^  modem  translations  of  the 
Gospels  leave  untranslated  scores  of  cult-terms  for  which  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  present-day  equivalents:  we  “have  a  word  for  it.”  If  the 
Bible  is  to  continue  to  be  read  and  underwood — even  by  mini^rs —  it 
will  have  to  be  presented  in  a  wholly  up-to-date  and  idiomatic  vocabu¬ 
lary.  It  is  a  Grange  affeeftation  which  prefers  “if  ye  can  receive  it”  to 
“if  you  can  take  it.” 
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There  are  many  reasons,  of  course,  why  the  Bible,  and  particularly  the 
Gospels,  should  be  the  wor^  transbted  great  book  in  the  world.  Trans^ 
lators  who  do  well  on  the  re^  of  the  Bible  do  much  less  well  on  the 
Gospels.  This  is  perhaps  the  greater  possible  compliment  which  could 
be  offered  this  wholly  amazing  material,  well  named  “Gospel.” 

But  as  should  be  generally  known,  even  the  term  “Bible”  is  a  mis' 
reading  and  misleading  term:  Old  and  New  “Testaments”  have  been 
made  Strange  bedfellows  by  assimilating  the  “deal”  of  the  Gospels  to  “cov' 
enant”  of  an  almost  antithetical  literature:  “Gospel”  is  an  early  English 
term  which  gives  a  Strange  twist  to  the  original  evangel:  “Chri^”  can  be 
translated:  and  a  host  of  other  traditional  words  and  expressions  should 
be  frankly  given  their  early  less^special  meaning.  This  only  means  read' 
ing  the  Gospels  as  a  book  of  “life”  instead  of  a  theological  treatise  or 
a  liturgy.  Although  historically  this  specialization  has  been  done  in 
honor,  its  Utter^day  effed:  is  seriously  to  limit  the  reading  and  apprecia' 
tion  of  the  Gospel. 

The  material  of  the  Gospels  is  so  largely  sociological  that  a  sociologist 
has  an  entire  right  and  indeed  a  duty  to  recover  its  wisdom  in  this  vein 
as  far  as  possible.  So  far  only  its  theology  and  some  naive  (or  at  times, 
sinister)  sociology  has  been  elucidated.  If  anything  like  the  same  Strin' 
gency  of  effort  were  applied  to  its  treatment  of  mundane  matters,  the 
Gospels  would  be  realized  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  profound — 
and  withal  practical — sociology  ever  produced.  Despite  recent  transla' 
tions  by  professional  Biblical  scholars  or  churchmen,  translation  is  Still 
well  within  the  age4ong  tradition  and  a  revolutionary  new  translation 
seems  called  for.  A  chiseling  revision  has  proved  to  be  not  enough:  the 
traditional  version,  with  all  its  recognized  ^ults  (along  with  its  sublime 
merits)  is  Still  in  ordinary  use. 

The  matter  of  a  new  form  more  consonant  with  its  origin  has  been 
suggested:  capitalization  is  a  problem  of  utmo^  importance,  being  so 
doctrinaire:  punctuation  should  be  much  heightened:  idiomatic  transk' 
tion  is  required  at  many  points:  Stereotypes  which  are  not  synonyms  must 
be  shattered  as  in  a  few  cases  they  have  been:  (the  word  “hell”  for 
example)  and  the  rich  detail  of  the  Gospel  exposed.  In  one  of  the  early 
mexiemized  transktions  there  is  a  most  significant  difference  between  the 
revised  text  and  the  author’s  footnotes.  Most  transktors  simply  will  not 
transkte  (or  at  least  will  not  publish)  what  they  literally  find.  They  will 
not  put  a  modem  expression  even  where  it  appears  in  so  many  words  in 
the  record,  but  often  prefer  a  mechanically  decorous  expression  (the  expres' 
sions  “receive”  and  “take  it”  referred  to  above  is  a  case  in  point,  but  there 
are  many  others).  Little  by  little  frank  and  less  moralistic  transktions 
have  appeared  in  the  pioneering  new  renderings,  such  as  “highway”  for  the 
ambiguous  “way” — which  open  up  a  wholly  new  outl(X)k  on  the  passages. 
Was  it  Wycliffe  long  ago  who  ventured  to  transkte  “chief  priests”  by 
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“bishops"  and  thus  really  translated  for  his  day — with  the  result  that  his 
work  has  only  been  published  in  England  within  the  laA  century? 

So  much  depends  on  any  translation  of  this  material  that  it  makes  the 
matter  almo^  impossible.  A  revelation  of  such  inspired  wisdom  natU' 
rally  has  to  have  such  protc<ftion.  But  perhaps  “now  it  can  be  told": 
the  more  so  because  the  insights  of  the  gospels  fit  perfectly  into  our  modem 
theme  and  he  would  be  a  fool  who  cannot  see  that  we  need  all  the  vision 
that  this  or  any  other  religion  can  give  us. 

Portions — somewhat  garbled — of  this  translation  have  from  time  to 
time  leaked  out.  The  lateA  was  the  version  of  the  parable  (another  word 
needing  translation)  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler:  here  the  key  to  a  very 
different  upshot  is  the  detailed  significance  of  the  special  words  for  “go," 
“sell,"  “what  thou  ha^,"  which  arc  traditionally  cmdely  and  ambiguously 
translated,  and  in  the  reading  of  “and"  in  the  epitome  “God  and  Mam^ 
mon"  with  the  result — you  can’t  separately  serve  religion  and  business. . . 
(paraphrase,  maybe).  Even  business  men,  who  might  be  expeefted  to  like 
this,  have  seemed  not  so  anxious  (nor  was  the  rich  young  mler  or  success^ 
fill  young  executive)  to  have  this  challenge  to  really  “good  business":  it  is 
much  easier  and  less  transforming  to  accept  the  traditional  challenge  of  the 
Church  to  make  business  business  and  occasionally  give  a  little  sacrifice 
to  religious  purposes.  The  key  to  this  different  outlook  on  the  economics 
of  the  Gospel  is  meticulous  accuracy  of  translation,  and  a  willingness  to 
believe  that  Jesus  was  something  else  than  a  slightly  liberal  conventional. 
— T^orthwestem  University. 

(Editor's  T^ote. — Professor  Bailey  reminds  us  that  his  translation  is  not  completed, 
and  that  every  phrase  in  it  is  therefore  ftill  provisional,  but  in  response  to  a  special 
requeA  he  has  submitted  some  items  vduch  are  in^rudtive.  He  is  making  “a  clean  sweep 
of  capitalization  except  as  ordinarily  used  today.”  He  is  adopting  ^livelier  pundtuation,” 
since  “the  record  is  often  intensely  dramatic.”  He  informs  us  that  “Place  names  have 
been  given  an  English  equivalent  where  great  significance  attaches;  e.g.,  Emmaus,  in  the 
poA^resurret^m  incident,  becomes  Hot  Sprites." 

“With  an  unclean  spirit”  becomes  “in  a  na^  mood.” 

“Gk)  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  haA,  and  give  to  the  poor”  (rich  young  ruler) 
becomes  “Get  going,  market  your  holdings  (assets)  and  di^hute  to  those  who  need 
and  you  will  have  a  blue-sky  inve^ment.” 

Peter’s  mother'in-law  was  “incensed”  (bumt'up,  as  we  say),  not  “sick  in  bed  with 
a  fever,”  as  a  glance  at  the  Greek  shows.  “The  solution  sugge^d  for  mother'in'law 
trouble  is  inimitably  and  profoundly  worth  while;  recognize  her  and  she  will  be  a  great 
help  in  the  ^mily  circle.” 

“He  preached  the  word  unto  them”  becomes  “he  talked  the  matter  over  with 
them.” 

“Gave  the  glory”  becomes  “gave  the  credit.” 

“Foolish  virgins”  becomes  “flaming  youth.” 

“Eye  of  a  needle”  becomes  “loop'hole”  (of  a  surgeon’s  needle).  “Easier  to  get  by 
and  make  money  than  to  go  in  for  a  sound  economic  basis  to  the  social  order.” 

“Bridegroom .  .  .  taken  away  firom  them”  becomes  “carried  off”  (obscene  wedding 
revelries). 
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“Render  unto  Caesar'*  becomes  “Pay  what's  due  to  the  Government  (taxes  are 
one  way  of  rediAributing  wealth  and  wel^e).'' 

“F^blicans''  becomes  “tax-officials.'' 

“Multitudes"  becomes  “the  masses.” 

“Repent"  becomes  “see  things  differently"). 


AAA 

THIS  MAN  SENDER 

BY  DAVID  LORD 


TENEMOS  entre  los  jovencs  un  pocta:  Garcia  Lorca.  Y  un 
novcli^:  Sender." 

The  world  has  seen  many  changes  since  Pio  Baroja  made 
that  ^tement.  Garcia  Lorca  was  executed  by  the  Franco 
forces  in  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war,  while  Ramdn  J. 
Sender  is  living  in  exile  in  Mexico  City  where  he  cherishes  memories  of 
his  wife — ^also  executed  by  Franco — and  plans  for  the  future  of  his  two 
children,  Andrea  and  Ramon,  who  are  now  living  with  friends  in  the 
country  near  New  York  City. 

What  sort  of  man  is  this  Sender,  whose  books  have  been  translated  into 
a  doaen  languages  and  who  has  been  called  one  of  the  greater  of  living 
Spanish  writers  by  such  diverse  critics  as  Ralph  Bates,  David  Lloyd' 
George  and  Pio  Baroja?  What  is  the  personality  that  can  be  discerned 
behind  the  pages  of  his  novels? 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  que^ions  I  have  been  guided  by  an  at' 
tentive  ftudy  of  Sender’s  books  as  well  as  by  personal  acquaintance  dating 
from  his  fir^  visit  to  America  in  1938.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  talking 
with  him  at  length  concerning  his  literary  viewpoints  and  methods. 

For  me.  Sender’s  power  as  an  arti^  is  explained  by  his  retention  to  a 
very  great  degree  of  what  Rudyard  Kipling  calls  the  "common  touch.’’ 
This  has  been  true  of  other  Spanish  writers — witness  Orvantes — ^and 
its  presence  in  Sender  gives  us  the  key  to  his  charadter  as  man  and  creative 
writer. 

Everyone  who  has  known  Sender  muA  have  noted  the  air  of  reserve 
that  cha^radterizes  him.  Some  might  call  it  shyness,  but  it  is  more  than 
that:  it  is  the  in^nc^ve  caution  of  a  man  who  will  not  easily  relinquish 
his  truth;  it  is  his  natural  defense  again^  a  world  which  offers  punishment 
as  well  as  reward  for  the  gift  of  under^nding. 

But  if  this  reserve  isolates  him  from  men,  it  also  binds  him  to  mankind 
through  the  ^red'up  energies  which  arc  poured  into  his  books.  Sender 
is  a  true  solitary,  a  man  who  ^nds  alone;  but  he  is  also  a  leader,  spokes' 
man  for  the  inarticulate  masses.  The  in^n(±ive  merging  of  his  viewpoint 
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with  the  collecftive  viewpoint  is  definite  proof  that  what  I  have  called  the 
“common  touch"  is  really  the  mainspring  of  his  genius. 

I  remember  a  long  conversation  I  had  with  him  in  Mexico  City  in  the 
summer  of  1959.  He  spoke  much  of  Aragon,  and  of  his  boyhood  there; 
I  could  see  that  his  mind  was  drawn  as  by  a  magnet  to  that  part  of  his 
life. 

“I  am  a  countryman,"  he  said,  “a  peasant.  Ju^  like  the  majority  of 
my  fellow  Spaniards.  That  is  what  makes  the  Spaniard  so  different  from 
the  European.  He  is  ^rong,  rooted  in  the  soil.  He  is  part  of  the  natural 
world." 

These  simple  ^tements  afford  us  a  good  measure  of  Sender’s  methods. 
Because  his  family,  well^tO'do  folk  with  a  definite  cultural  background, 
derived  their  living  from  agriculture,  he  is  able  to  look  upon  himself  as  a 
peasant,  as  a  man  of  the  soil.  It  is  this  practice  of  looking  for  a  common 
denominator  of  life  in  surrounding  phenomena  that  accounts  not  only 
for  Sender’s  integration  with  the  main  currents  of  his  time  but  also  for 
the  philosophical  synthesis  represented  by  his  literary  work. 

He  spoke  of  his  father,  of  his  brother  who  had  been  executed  by 
Franco.  At  no  time  did  he  draw  any  di^ndtion  between  himself  and 
the  other  natives  of  Aragon.  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  such  di^tinc' 
tions  did  not  exi^  for  him;  that  he  was  really  that  rare^  of  human  beings, 
a  truly  “natural”  man.  The  simplicity  of  his  external  being,  and  the  inner 
calm  which  expresses  his  feeling  of  being  at  one  with  humanity,  are  indices 
of  a  high  state  of  philosophical  understanding. 

Sender’s  naturalness,  like  his  art,  is  an  inborn  quality.  Experience  and 
observation  have  Strengthened  it,  and  they  have  made  him  more  aware 
of  its  values,  but  they  are  not  responsible  for  its  creation.  Aragon  and  its 
people  gave  him  the  quality;  the  vicissitudes  of  life  tempered  it  to  the 
point  of  genius. 

This  naturalness,  which  has  kept  his  feet  on  the  ground,  and  which 
is  responsible  for  his  retention  of  the  “common  touch,"  or  contadt  with 
all  the  vital  currents  of  his  people,  serves  as  the  groundwork  for  his  liter' 
ary  produdtion.  This  forthright  and  genuine  personality  pervades  Iman 
and  Mr.  Witt  en  el  Canton  and  the  other  Sender  novels  which  have  helped 
to  make  Spanish  literature  one  of  the  great  literatures  of  our  time. 

Sender  is  a  man  made  great  by  personal  hone^y.  Hone^y  could  save 
many  men  if  they  only  gave  it  a  chance!  In  Contrd'dtaque  Sender  says  that 
he  has  always  tried  to  reveal  himself  fiilly  and  impartially  to  the  world, 
without  concealment  of  any  kind.  This  ^tement,  which  fully  expresses 
his  literary  creed,  offers  a  key  for  the  under^nding  of  his  books.  Inuin, 
Orden  Publico,  Contrd'dtaque,  and  now  Proverhio  de  la  muerte  are  Sender 
himself. 

Sender  believes  in  the  dignity  of  human  life,  he  feels  that  life  should 
be  shared  on  a  plane  of  equality  by  all.  His  love  of  children  and  of  animab 
is  an  indication  of  this  fundamentally  democratic  outlook.  His  defence  of 
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the  Republican  cause  in  Spain  is  ^ill  further  indication  of  the  humanitarian 
basis  of  his  thought. 

The  thing  that  impressed  him  moA  in  Mexico  was  the  misery  of  the 
Mexican  masses. 

“Not  even  in  Europe,”  he  told  me  as  we  sat  over  our  wine  in  the 
Centro  Espanol,  “in  countries  where  the  nobility  has  ruled  for  centuries, 
have  I  seen  such  misery.  And  the  Mexican  Revolution  is  nearly  thirty 
years  old.  .  . 

His  eye  is  always  on  the  people,  on  man.  If  the  salient  meaning  of 
our  time  is  the  union  of  colledtive  world  and  individual  world.  Sender  has 
accomplished  this  transition  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  mo^  writers  of 
the  day.  Through  him,  the  people  have  come  alive;  the  mass  has  found 
its  voice.  The  integration  of  the  individual  with  the  colledive  has  taken 
place  on  a  plane  of  high  intellcdtual  attainment. 

Proverhio  de  la  muerte^  with  its  bold  revision  of  the  exiting  ideas  of 
death,  is  proof  of  the  integration  of  Sender's  individuality  with  what  we 
have  called  the  collecftive.  This  book,  which  can  hardly  escape  becoming 
a  mile^one  in  world  literature,  is  Sender's  answer  to  the  Spanish  tragedy. 
Contaeft  with  death  in  the  mass  at  close  range — here  again  we  observe  his 
preoccupation  with  mass  phenomena — brought  to  his  view  certain  phases 
of  physical  and  psychological  reality  which  had  previously  escaped  exam' 
ination.  Subjecition  to  the  analysis  of  his  mind  created  a  new  synthesis 
between  the  fresh  phenomena  and  the  old  ideas,  and  the  result  was  the 
philosophy  of  Proverhio  de  la  muerte — the  discovery  of  eternity  in  death! 

Ramon  Sender  is  a  great  man,  but  he  will  never  know  it.  He  is  not 
concerned  about  such  things.  I  remember  a  talk  I  had  with  him  in  Jack' 
sonville  in  1938.  He  was  telling  me  why  he  liked  the  calling  of  writer, 
and  why  he  did  not  like  such  complicated  things — his  own  phrase — 
as  property  and  possessions  and  business  matters. 

“As  a  writer,"  he  said,  “I  am  free.  I  am  not  bound  to  one  place.  I 
can  throw  two  clean  shirts  in  a  bag  and  go  anywhere  I  please." 

Two  clean  shirts  in  a  bag.  That  is  as  good  a  measure  of  Sender  as 
I  expeeft  to  find — a  measure  of  the  simplicity,  the  naturalness,  the  hone^, 
that  are  characterise  of  him. 

The  Sender  who  in  the  pages  of  his  novels  betrays  an  acute  under^nd' 
ing  of  madmen,  who  shows  sympathy  for  those  who  bear  the  brunt  of  life, 
who  has  feeling  for  animals  and  dumb  creatures,  who  finds  no  part  of  our 
ailing  creation  that  is  foreign  to  his  intere^  and  under^nding,  is  also  the 
Sender  of  flesh  and  blcxxl. 

Still  in  his  thirties,  and  with  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground,  he 
gives  the  world  attentive  scrutiny — ^not  as  a  conqueror,  not  as  a  man  who 
has  arrived,  for  such  viewpoints  lack  meaning  for  him,  but  as  a  man  who 
dwells  among  his  fellow  mortals  with  an  eye  always  on  the  alert  for  new 
meanings,  new  interpretations,  new  lights  on  the  paA,  new  visions  for  the 
future. — Jac}{sonvilley  Florida, 


SWISS  LETTERS  IN  THESE 
TROUBLED  TIMES 


BY  DIETER  CUNZ 


SWITZERLAND,  a  little  country,  only  a  little  larger  than  the 
^te  of  Maryland,  but  an  old  country,  which  in  this  year  1940 
can  look  back  on  650  years  of  national  life.  Politically  regarded, 
the  olde^  republican  ^te  of  Europe.  Geographically,  one  of  the 
mo^  important  cross-roads  of  Europe.  Here  the  waters  separate, 
the  Rhine  flows  to  the  north  and  the  Rhone  to  the  south,  to  find  two  seas 
whose  waters  differ  in  color,  two  countries  whose  inhabitants  differ  in 
culture,  Switzerland,  the  center  of  Europe’s  va^  spider-web  of  ways. 

What  is  the  literature  of  this  country  Hke?  What  does  the  average 
educated  layman  know  about  it? 

Mo^  of  us  are  hkely  to  be  a  little  vague  about  Swiss  nationality. 
Gottfried  Keller’s  name  is  in  every  hi^ory  of  German  literature,  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  intellectual  hi^ory  of  France — 
both  were  Swiss.  Certainly  neither  Keller  nor  Rousseau  would  have 
maintained  that  what  was  peculiarly  Swiss  was  the  chief  charadteri^ic 
of  their  spiritual  countenance;  it  mu^  be  admitted  that  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  the  cultural  boundaries  between  Switzerland  and 
her  great  culture-cousins  were  variable  and  often  completely  indiscemable. 
But  today,  with  Europe  in  chaos,  with  diametrically  opposite  ideologies  in 
desperate  conflidt,  the  Swiss  are  drawing  these  cultural  boundaries  very 
consciously  and  definitely.  A  little  country  which  is  at  the  same  time 
progressive  and  conservative  believes  that  a  degree  of  quarantining  is  the 
only  means  of  self-assertion  and  of  continuing  to  live  her  own  life.  The 
more  fir-sighted  of  the  Swiss  realize  that  such  tadtics  tend  to  encourage 
narrowness  and  provincialism.  But  the  danger  of  spiritual  enslavement 
is  greater;  hence  they  have  chosen  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  particularly  difficult  for  Switzerland  to  attain  to  a 
degree  of  unity  in  the  field  of  literature,  such  as  muA  be  the  fir^  pre¬ 
supposition  for  the  drawing  of  a  definite  boundary.  All  literature  is 
couched  in  language.  What  is  the  language  situation  in  Switzerland? 
Is  there  a  Swiss  language?  Of  the  approximately  4,000,000  inhabitants 
of  Switzerland,  about  800,000  speak  French,  200,000  Italian,  50,000 
Rhaeto-Romanic,  and  the  larged  group,  the  three  million  who  inhabit 
German  or  AUemanic  Switzerland,  speak — German?  No,  they  write  and 
read  German,  but  they  do  not  speak  it.  Nobody  in  German-Switzerland 
speaks  German — except  the  foreigners.  The  German  Swiss  themselves, 
not  only  the  peasants  and  laborers,  but  the  intelledtuals,  the  officials  and 
minivers,  every  one  of  them  speaks  the  dialed!  of  his  canton,  his  city,  his 
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locality.  From  the  nationali^ic  point  of  view,  that  is  a  barrier  of  separa- 
tion  from  the  outside  world,  Wronger  than  all  the  natural  and  artificial 
lines  of  defense.  But  for  the  development  of  a  literature  of  her  own,  that 
is  an  especially  serious  ob^acle.  It  creates  a  gap  between  everyday  living 
and  literature.  German  is  merely  the  fir^  foreign  language  which  the 
German  Swiss  learns;  that  is  a  matter  which  mu^  be  kept  in  mind  when, 
as  often  happens,  the  reader  is  puzzled  by  a  certain  verbal  awkwardness 
in  German'Swiss  writers. 

In  spite  of  all  these  fundamental  diflSculties  with  which  the  Swiss 
literature  is  forced  to  contend,  the  literary  life  of  Switzerland  is  com' 
ing  more  and  more  to  show  character  of  its  own.  The  typical  features 
of  Swiss  literature  have,  it  is  true,  been  di^nguishable  for  centuries,  but 
they  are  Readily  becoming  more  decided  and  more  conscious.  The  Swiss 
mentality  always  showed  a  turn  for  the  practical.  Zwingli  added  civic' 
political  elements  to  Luther's  concept  of  the  Reformation,  Haller  the  poet 
never  ceased  to  be  the  scholar,  Pe^talozzi  was  a  pedagogue  and  Gotthelf 
a  preacher.  Swiss  literature  has  an  outspoken  didacftic  chara(iter;  it  is  the 
literature  of  a  political  people.  Whereas  the  mo^  brilliant  and  dicin' 
guished  German  poets  have  been  allergic  to  political  realities  and  tried  to 
escape  them,  Swiss  writers  have  through  all  time  been  keenly  intere^ed  in 
their  ^te  and  the  pradacal  aspeefts  of  life.  The  spiritual  center  of  gravity 
of  the  Swiss  people  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  date.  Whatever  of  per' 
manent  value  has  been  brought  into  being  by  this  little  people  has  always 
been  determined  by  this  center  of  gravity — that  is  as  evident  in  their 
literature  as  elsewhere.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  Swiss  literature 
is  epically  rather  than  lyrically  inclined. 

Political  events  may  have  brought  it  about  that  a  book  which  is 
several  years  old  has  experienced  a  sudden  revival  of  intereA  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  and  has  become  a  genuine  folk  possession.  I  am 
speaking  of  Robert  Faesi's  Fuselier  Wipf.  The  author.  Professor  of 
German  literature  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  fir^  attraded  attention, 
twenty  years  ago,  with  several  very  meritorious  volumes  of  poetry,  later 
by  brilliantly  written  essays  and  critical  works.  With  this  background, 
it  is  almo^  incredible  that  he  has  created  so  solid  and  realid:ic  a  figure  as 
that  of  Fuselier  Wipf,  the  figure  of  the  average  Swiss,  who  suddenly  finds 
himself  weapon  in  hand,  assigned  the  duty  of  defending  his  country,  and 
who  grows  and  matures  under  the  task.  That  “Wipf'  is  winning  a  fob 
lowing  among  Swiss  writers  is  proved  by  the  recent  appearance  of  a  book 
contributed  by  the  Italian  sedion  of  Switzerland:  Senzapace,  by  Orlando 
Spreng,  whose  theme  and  attitude  directly  follow  the  line  set  by  Wipf. 

Meingrad  Inglin's  Schweizerspiegel  is  probably  the  book  which  has 
been  mo^  discussed  in  the  laA  few  years.  In  the  fortunes  of  a  bourgeois 
Swiss  family  in  the  turbulent  years  from  1912  to  1918,  are  mirrored  the 
life  problems  and  perils  of  a  small  neutral  country  during  the  World  War. 
The  three  sons  represent  the  trends  of  their  time,  two  of  them  drifting 
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far  apart  in  their  espousal  of  the  extreme  political  dodtrines,  and  the  third, 
Fred,  with  whom  the  author  is  visibly  sympathetic,  Fred,  the  typical 
Swiss,  a  Araightforward,  natural  young  fellow,  who  carefully  avoids  all 
intelledtual  precipices,  and  in  political  matters  holds  himself  near  the 
wholesome  golden  mean.  The  book,  half  fidtion,  half  personal  observation, 
is  an  excellent  cross'sedtion  through  the  mental  and  spiritual  condition  of 
the  Swiss  citizenry.  In  its  effort  to  find  a  neutral  middle  position  in  inter' 
national  affairs,  in  its  slow,  careful  weighing  of  problems,  in  theme  hover' 
ing  con^ntly  about  the  patriarchically  ordered  Swiss  family,  in  ^le, 
ponderous  and  reserved,  this  novel  is  probably  the  mo^  typical  Swiss  brok 
which  has  appeared  in  a  long  time. 

The  Swiss  “war  books”  inevitably  have  one  weakness.  Since  Switzer' 
land  has  never  been  diredtly  involved  in  the  druggies  of  the  Great  Powers, 
these  Swiss  books  lack  the  final  dramatic  accent.  That  is  why  Muron’s 
Das  Kleine  Voll(  deserves  special  consideration.  Here,  again,  the  theme 
is  the  fate  of  a  little  neutral  country  during  the  World  War,  but  this  time 
the  setting  is  not  Switzerland,  but  Belgium  in  1914.  It  is  true  that  the 
Swiss  author  writes  with  his  eye  conAantly  on  Switzerland.  But  this 
novel  is  not,  like  Inglin's  book,  a  sober  chronicle  inclining  toward  the 
hi^orical,  but  a  work  of  art,  a  poem,  a  vision.  And  this  poetical  concep' 
tion  of  life  cannot  be  harnessed  into  a  primitive  For  or  Again^,  or  crudely 
separated  into  a  two'color  Right  or  Wrong,  or  reduced  to  the  baldness 
of  a  judge's  verdiA.  Muron’s  theme  is  not  new  in  Swiss  literature;  but 
his  pla^ic,  expressive  language  and  his  somber  apocalyptic  atmosphere 
bring  a  new  tone  into  the  Swiss  literary  symphony. 

A  matter  which  has  appealed  especially  to  Swiss  writers  in  the  la^ 
few  years  is  the  problem  of  the  judicial  blunder.  John  Fr.  Vuilleumier, 
half  joumaliA,  hsdf  literary  man,  who  spent  several  months  as  a  voluntary 
prisoner  in  American  prisons,  so  as  to  be  able  to  write  about  the  American 
penal  system  on  the  basis  of  personal  information  and  judgment,  pays  his 
respcdts  to  the  Swiss  judicial  sy^em  in  a  very  critical  novel  entitled  Sie 
irren,  Herr  Staatsanwalt!  His  high'inindedness  is  as  evident  as  his  liter' 
ary  versatility.  Friedrich  Glauser’s  Wachtmei^ter  Studer  appears  at  fir^ 
glance  to  be  merely  another  detedtive  ^ry.  But  it  is  more  than  that. 
It  is  something  almo^  like  a  Swiss  Michael  Kohlhaas  case,  this  tough, 
sullen  druggie  for  the  right.  And  the  protagoni^.  Sergeant  Studer, 
thorough  and  ponderous,  who  thinks  slowly,  but  who  is  determined  to 
occupy  as  worthily  as  possible  the  place  assigned  him,  is  an  uncommonly 
typical  Swiss  figure. 

Thus  it  is  from  political  realism,  from  the  country's  bourgeois  atmos' 
phere,  that  Swiss  literature  has  received  its  ^ronge^  impelling  force.  The 
other  theme  which  has  inspired  it  mo^  fruitfully  is  the  theme  of  nature, 
the  landscape,  the  mountains.  In  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
from  Haller  to  Rousseau,  the  experience  of  the  Alps  plays  a  decisive  r61e. 
Especially  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland,  there  is  constant  resort  to 
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the  mountains  as  a  literary  theme.  It  is  there  that  the  man  lives  who  is 
today  unqueAionably  the  mo^  vigorous  creative  force  in  the  literary  life 
of  Switzerland:  Charles  Ferdinand  Ramuz.  He  fir^  became  known  for 
his  “Soldier's  Story,"  which  was  set  to  music  by  Igor  Stravinsky.  More 
important,  however,  are  his  novels,  whose  original  Ayle  and  whose 
thoroughly  Swiss  charad:er  are  visible  at  the  fir^  glance.  A  word  about 
his  laA  books:  La  grande  peur  dans  la  montagne,  which  portrays  a  mob' 
panic  (a  whole  village  is  thrown  into  hy^erics  by  fear  of  an  animal 
epidemic);  Dcrborcncc,  the  healing  of  an  obsession  (a  man  who  has  been 
buried  under  a  landslide,  but  whose  life  has  been  saved,  feels  himself 
driven  by  a  demoniac  force  to  go  back  and  dig  out  a  comrade);  Si  le  soldi  ne 
revcruiit  pliw — a  combination  of  the  two  themes  (a  mountain  village  is 
mad  with  apprehension  that  the  sun  will  not  return  at  the  end  of  the 
long,  dark  winter  season.  But  one  vigorous  young  optimi^  at  laA  prevails 
over  the  hopeless  defeatism  of  his  elders).  At  bottom,  these  are  all 
psychological  themes.  And  here  is  the  characfteri^ic  difference  between 
French  and  French'Swiss.  With  what  psychological  subtlety  would  a 
French  writer  have  pursued  this  theme!  And  how  differently  Ramuz 
handles  it!  His  charadters,  his  peasants  and  herdsmen  show  no  psycho' 
logical  differentiation.  His  persons  are  types,  all  of  which  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  simple^  human  original.  This  is  because  the  leading  part  in  a 
Ramuz  novel  is  not  assigned  to  a  man,  but  to  Nature:  the  mountains.  In 
the  presence  of  this  stupendous  colleague  all  human  differences,  large  as 
their  role  might  be  down  below  in  the  world  of  cities,  are  slight  and 
unimportant.  With  no  touch  of  sentimental  romanticizing,  Ramuz 
presents  the  mountains  whose  relentless  cruelty  is  con^ntly  luring  their 
children  to  their  doom.  Man  ^nds  in  the  presence  of  nature  entirely 
alone,  with  no  resource  but  his  own  ^rength  and  skill — ^all  human  rela' 
tions  sink  into  unimportance  in  the  presence  of  this  mighty  adversary. 
This  is  the  fundamental  theme  of  all  Ramuz'  work:  “Man  on  a  metaphysi' 
cal  plane,"  as  the  author  has  expressed  it  himself.  It  is  from  this  realization 
that  the  books  of  Ramuz  draw  their  ^upendous,  monumental  themes,  their 
timeless  and  unending  vitality.  If  French  Swiss  literature  has  been  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  something  more  than  an  adjuneft  to  the 
French,  if  it  has  lived  its  own  life  and  ju^ified  its  exigence,  it  is  C.'F.  Ra' 
muz  who  is  to  be  thanked  for  it. 

Mo^  of  the  younger  Swiss  writers  of  today  look  up  to  Ramuz  as  their 
leader,  especially  all  of  them  whose  works  hover  about  the  mountains. 
A  dire<ft  disciple  of  Ramuz  is  the  young  Valais  noveli^  Maurice  Zermat' 
ten,  with  his  two  books  Le  chemin  difficile  and  Le  coeur  inutile.  The  simple 
folk'melody  is  Zermatten's  own  note;  the  hard  inflexibility  with  which 
fate  brides  over  the  bodies  of  men  betrays  the  influence  of  the  model  and 
ma^er.  One  of  the  mo^  vigorous  talents  among  the  young  German^Swiss 
writers  is  Em^  Otto  Marti,  whose  be^  work  to  date  is  his  Aill  fairly 
recent  fir^  novel  Die  Strasse  nach  Tschamutt.  It  is  the  ^ory  of  an 
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isolated  mountain  village,  which  is  to  be  opened  up  to  commerce  with  its 
neighbors  by  a  new  high-road.  Passionately  the  village  debates  the 
project,  all  the  powers  of  darkness  unite  to  block  the  undertaking,  till 
the  opponents  of  the  plan,  driven  by  personal  animosity,  are  guilty  of  a 
crime  which  de^roys  the  hero  of  the  book,  the  champion  of  the  new  enter' 
prise,  but  which  in  the  end  advances  and  insures  for  all  time  the  triumph 
of  his  work,  the  highroad.  This  book  shows  a  degree  of  ^rength  and 
confidence  which  augur  well  for  the  writer’s  future.  Thoroughly  different 
from  all  these  is  the  Tessiner  Giuseppe  Zoppi,  whose  II  libro  delV  Alpe  is 
in  both  content  and  form  lighter  and  more  easy-going  than  the  books  of 
the  Ramuz  school.  The  blue  sky  of  the  Tessin  does  not  encourage 
brooding  over  demoniac  fates,  and  Zoppi’s  book  on  the  Alps  is  colorful, 
unambitious  miniature-work.  And  we  mu^  include  the  mountain  legends 
of  Luigi  Piderman,  Legendas  e  parevlas  da  las  DolomitaSy  if  only  to  include 
Switzerland’s  fourth  language,  the  Rhaeto-Romanic. 

The  younger  generation  of  writers  is  showing  special  intere^  in  the 
arti^,  a  tradition  which  has  never  been  entirely  broken  in  Switzerland 
since  Keller’s  Grunem  Heinrich.  The  somewhat  Philistine  narrowness  of 
Swiss  life  often  exerts  a  depressing  and  checking  influence  on  young  crea¬ 
tive  forces.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  universal  problem,  which  is  and  has 
been  acute  in  every  country.  But  in  Switzerland  in  particular,  in  this  tiny 
space  and  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  often  ^ill  painfully  patriarchal, 
contrasts  and  conflicts  arise  frequently  which  are  decided  and  serious.  So 
that  in  these  laSt  years  a  large  number  of  books  have  appeared  dealing  with 
the  Status  of  the  writer,  with  the  relations  of  the  unconventional  individual 
to  a  conventional  bourgeois  society.  Some  of  the  most  significant  of  these 
have  been:  Erwin  Heimann’s  Liebling  der  Cotter;  Konrad  Illi’s  Ellen  und 
Ott;  Albin  Zollinger’s  Die  grosse  Unruhe.  And  we  mu^  mention  Jakob 
Schaffher,  who  began  years  ago  a  great  artiSt-novel,  the  Johannes  tetrdogy, 
and  completed  it  only  this  year  with  the  volume  Kampf  und  Reife. 
Schaffher,  it  is  true,  is  a  much  discussed  personality.  Bom  a  Swiss,  he  has 
gone  to  live  in  the  Reich,  and  he  has  b^ome  so  thoroughly  Germanized 
that  he  has  alienated  his  old  Swiss  friends.  His  doeftrine  is  one  which  the 
Swiss  of  today  are  not  willing  to  li^en  to:  that  the  Reich  and  Switzerland 
should  form  a  cultural  union.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Schaflher  is  a 
powerful  literary  influence.  But  his  words  carry  less  and  less  weight 
in  Switzerland,  and  his  name  should  be  mentioned  in  a  liA  of  Swiss  authors 
only  with  qualifications. 

Women  play  a  much  smaller  role  in  the  literary  life  of  Switzerland  than 
is  true  in  the  United  States.  Wc  will  mention  here  only  two  names: 
Maria  Waser,  who  died  only  a  short  time  ago,  a  typical  work  of  whom  is 
one  of  her  la^  books,  Begegnung  am  Abend,  that  extraordinarily  under- 
ending  and  sympathetic  life-^ory  of  the  Zurich  psychiatric  ConCantin 
von  Monakow;  and  Mary  Lavater-Sloman,  who  has  made  a  name  for 
herself  very  rapidly  with  her  Genie  des  Herzens,  the  biography  of  a  great 
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Swiss  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Johann  Caspar  Lavater,  the  founder  of 
the  sdenoe  of  Physiognomy. 

One  trait  has  disappeared  more  and  more  from  Swiss  literature — it  has 
little  humor  any  longer.  There  is  no  comic  Swiss  romance.  Almo^ 
nothing  seems  to  remain  of  the  refreshing,  divine  humor  of  the  great 
literary  forebear,  Gottfried  Keller.  There  is  only  one  Swiss  writer  who 
makes  his  reader  laugh .  That  one  is  the  intellectual  leader  of  Italian  SwitZ' 
erland,  Francesco  Chiesa,  whose  Tempo  di  Marzo  is  a  reminder  of  the 
broad,  cheerful  good'humor  of  Keller’s  Leute  von  Seldwyla. 

The  influence  of  the  Swiss  writers  is  more  or  less  limited  to  their  own 
country.  Only  a  few  be^  sellers  have  come  out  of  the  little  state  between 
the  Lake  of  Con^nce  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  as  we  mention  the 
names  of  a  few  authors  who  have  fathered  them,  we  muA  remember 
that  large  sales  do  not  always  indicate  the  higher  literary  merit.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  John  Knittel,  a  clean,  unpretentious  writer,  is 
a  Swiss;  his  books,  moreover,  are  so  well  known  in  the  English-speaking 
world  that  there  is  no  reason  for  going  into  them  in  detail  here.  One  of 
the  mo^  imposing  ^ti^cal  successes  in  current  Swiss  book  production  is 
that  of  EmA  Zahn.  The  50  volumes  of  this  energetic  writer  have  sold 
a  total  of  some  2,300,000  volumes.  But  this  figure,  which  is  gigantic  in 
view  of  present  conditions  in  Europe,  is  explained  rather  by  the  com¬ 
plaisant  mediocrity  of  the  Zahn  novels  than  by  unusual  literary  quality. 

A  presentation  of  contemporary  Swiss  writing  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  mention  of  a  sort  of  book  which  bulks  very  important  in 
the  land  of  Pe^osd,  namely,  juvenile  literature.  Johanna  Spyri’s  Heidi 
has  left  the  impression  in  many  quarters  that  Switzerland  is  the  cbssic 
land  of  the  child’s  book.  Until  recently  this  was  not  at  all  the  case.  Only 
in  the  laA  few  years,  since  the  beginning  of  the  policy  of  isolation  we  have 
mentioned,  have  they  begun  to  throw  a  very  special  emphasis  on  juvenile 
literature  in  Switzerland.  In  very  recent  times  there  have  been  some 
a^onishing  successes  in  this  genre.  We  will  mention  here  only  two  of 
them:  Emil  Em^  Ronner’s  Aufftand  in  Schloss  Schweigen^  an  extremely 
vividly  written  and  youthfully  felt  ^ory  of  a  Swiss  boarding-school; 
and  the  be^-seller  Pedronis  muss  geholfen  werden!  a  juvenile  novel  which 
is  as  simulating  as  it  is  pedagogically  valuable,  and  which  with  right  counts 
young  and  old,  children  and  educators,  among  its  admirers. 

Such  a  report  as  this  can  of  course  never  be  complete.  It  cannot  give 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  and  we  have  not  tried  to  do  that. 
The  point  we  are  especially  anxious  to  make  is  that  German  Swiss  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  merely  a  section  of  German  literature,  that  the  French  Swiss 
writers  are  more  than  a  mere  branch  on  the  tree  of  French  culture.  Swiss 
literature  is  as  different  from  that  of  neighboring  countries  as  American 
literature  is  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  And  more  and  more  di^nAly, 
the  four-language  Swiss  community  is  developing  something  like  a  dis- 
tindively  Helvetian  physiognomy. — University  of  Maryland. 


HUNGARIAN  WRITERS  AND 
THE  TRAGIC  SENSE 

BY  JOSEPH  REMENYI 

IT  is  rather  difficult  to  mention  in  the  same  breath  contemporary 
conditions  and  their  literary  revelation.  G.  B.  Shaw  in  his  The 
Quintessence  of  Ibsenism  ^tes  that  to  Ibsen,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  every  human  being  is  a  sacrifice,  while  to  Dickens  he  is 
a  farce.  But  what  can  man  be  today  in  Europe?  Where  is  the 
literary  voice  of  good  fiuth,  where  is  the  sweetness  and  vitality  of  under' 
Ending?  It  requires  more  than  intelligent  detachment  to  decipher  the 
meaning  of  conf^ion;  it  requires  even  more  than  the  Kantian  rhythm  of 
disintere^edness. 

Yet,  in  regard  to  creative  integrity,  in  spite  of  elementary  and  ek' 
mental  chaotic  conditions,  writers  and  poets  in  Hungary  can  be  com' 
pared  with  those  who  lived  or  live  under  more  favorable  circum^ances. 
Of  course,  we  mu^  realize  the  fadt  (not  only  because  of  Taine’s  views) 
that  Hungarian  creators  in  Hungary  proper,  as  well  as  those  who  live 
in  Transylvania,  Jugoslavia,  and  Slovakia,  are  inevitably  refledtions  of 
their  environment.  Such  observation  should  not  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  these  writers  and  poets  are  exclusively  psychologically  and  sodo' 
logically  significant.  As  on  the  spiritual  and  e^hetic  landscape  of  every 
nation,  so  on  that  of  Hungarian  life  there  are  colors  visible  only  to  the 
imaginatively  sensitive.  The  expressiveness  of  Hungarian  creative  minds 
is  as  much  related  to  imponderables  as  to  adtualities.  Hence  it  is  reason' 
able  that  ethnographical  limitations  and  political  dependencies,  these 
conspirators  of  artificial  regionalism,  should  not  interfere  with  the  truly 
genuine  magic  of  literary  genius.  The  new  long  poem  of  Mihily  Babits, 
entitled  Jonds  \onyve  (The  Book  of  Jonah)  faces  the  sunset  of  freedom, 
so  charadteri^ic  of  present'day  Europe,  with  the  courage  of  non'conform' 
ing  creative  integrity.  The  very  fadt  that  such  poetry  could  appear  in 
present'day  Europe,  and  especially  in  a  mutibted  country  like  Hungary, 
shows  that  the  attacking  force  of  the  creative  spirit  is  Wronger  than  the 
assumed  power  of  autocratic  interference.  There  is  a  level  of  human 
de^ny  which  is  unattainable  by  politicians.  Babits  writes  in  Hungarian 
with  a  European,  nay  with  a  universal  voice,  thus  proving  that  his  own 
native  land  has  a  universal  horizon  in  the  world  of  visions,  and  that  he 
himself,  as  a  creator,  can  projedt  into  the  cosmos  a  meaning  of  human 
heroism  which  one  is  not  prone  to  associate  with  contemporary  Europe. 

Referring  to  the  above  quotation  from  Shaw's  book,  one  is  justified 
in  saying  that  for  a  Hungarian  writer  and  poet  of  today  ^ife  is  neither 
sacrifice  nor  farce,  but  a  tragic  obligation.  TTie  beauty  and  force  of  this 
conviction  is  refledted  by  the  “populi^"  who  give  utterance  to  the 
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people's  desires  and  dreams,  and  by  the  pronounced  literary  artists  of 
more  than  transitory  importance.  It  is  portrayed  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  defeat  and  absurdity  of  individual  and  group  intelligence, 
and  it  is  refle<aed  in  the  works  of  those  whose  youth  has  passed  too  quickly 
because  of  this  new  version  of  a  “sick  age."  One  senses  in  their  writings 
the  echoes  of  a  remark  by  Hungary’s  great  nineteenth  century  ^tesman. 
Count  Stephen  S26:henyi,  to  the  effeA  that  the  Hungarians  are  a  solitary 
people;  solitariness  makes  one  intense.  The  Hungarian  writers  are  in^ 
tensely  conscious  of  the  tragic  obligations  which  re^  upon  them.  The  idea 
of  their  exigence  as  Hungarians  and  as  creators  is  identical  with  a  deep 
but  energetic  sensitiveness  that  combines  despair  with  ^ubbomness,  un- 
easiness  with  courage.  The  occasional  emphasis  of  the  homogeneous 
Magyar  element  as  di^inguished  from  the  heterogeneous  Hungarian  ele^ 
ment  is  to  be  considered  as  a  natural  tendency  to  lay  ^ress  on  an  illusion 
of  racial  purity. 

Among  the  works  that  reveal  the  need  of  clarifying  the  issue  of 
Hungarianism  is  fir^  of  all  a  book  called  Mi  a  magyar?  (What  is  a  Hun^ 
garian?)  This  book,  edited  by  Gyula  Szekfu,  Hungary’s  outttanding 
hi^orian,  is  an  anthology  of  scientific  and  literary  essays,  with  the  purpose 
of  a  synthesis  that  should  include  a  definite  answer  to  the  fundamental 
problem  of  Hungarianism.  There  is  no  final  answer,  but  there  are  reveah 
ing  sugge^ons.  Then  a  series  of  books  should  be  mentioned,  entitled 
Magyaro\  \dnyvtdra  (The  Library  of  Hungarians)  which  contains  some 
very  significant  information  and  encouraging  reminders  concerning  the 
problems  of  Hungary  and  the  Hungarians.  Gyula  Illy^,  the  gifted  and 
aggressively  independent  poet,  speaks  about  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians. 
Zoltan  Szabo,  G^za  F^ja,  Gyula  Ortutay,  Ferenc  Erdei  have  chosen  various 
phases  of  the  Hungarian  pa^,  and  successfully  bring  it  into  relation  with 
the  present.  Laszlo  Nemeth’s  book  entitled  Kisebbsegben  (In  Minority) 
is  an  iconocla^ic  contribution  to  the  clarification  of  certain  Hungarian 
problems;  he  introduces  into  the  world  of  literature  a  conception  of  two 
types  of  Hungarians  which  is  not  necessarily  reliable,  but  anyway  inter' 
eating.  Lajos  Jocsik’s  Isl^pld  a  magyarsagra  (A  School  for  Hungarianism) 
shows  the  fate  of  the  Hungarian  intellectuals  in  Czechoslovakia  within 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  Finally,  there  is  an  anthology  called  Magyar 
\dltd\  a  szabadsdgert  (Hungarian  Poets’  Contribution  to  Freedom)  edited 
by  Marcell  Benedek.  This  book  presents  on  as  large  a  scale  as  it  is  possible 
Hungarian  poems  that  convey  to  the  reader  the  need  and  realization  of 
liberty. 

Ju^  as  in  weAem  Europe  and  in  America,  in  Hungary  also  and  in  the 
succession  ^tes  where  Hungarians  live,  the  intere^  in  biographies  and 
autobiographies  is  great.  Mo^  of  these  books  communicate  obvious  in' 
formation  entertainingly;  the  influence  of  Emil  Ludwig  and  other  manu' 
fa<5turers  of  biographies  is  evident.  But  occasionally  we  find  biographies 
and  autobiographies  which  arc  diAindtivc,  although  not  necessarily  per 
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fedt.  Zsigmond  Moricz,  the  exceptionally  talented  natiu:ali^c  noveli^, 
wrote  a  book  entitled  £letem  regenye  (The  Story  of  my  Life).  Moricz  is  a 
“pure  Magyar,”  and  his  autobiography  touches  the  essence  of  Hungarian^ 
ism  in  a  provincial  frame.  Ferenc  Szemler,  a  Transylvanian  Hungarian 
writer,  portrays  in  his  book  Mas  Csillagon  (On  the  other  planet)  the 
difficulties,  handicaps,  and  spiritual  adventures  of  a  Hungarian  intelledaial 
who  was  expedted  to  shift  from  membership  in  a  Hungarian  majority  and 
become  a  member  of  a  Hungarian  minority.  The  book  is  uneven;  it  is 
somewhat  too  consciously  composed.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  than  a  mere 
attempt  at  explanation  and  presentation.  Aron  Tamasi’s  Szulofoldem 
(My  Native  Land)  is  one  of  the  mo^  touching  produdts  of  contemporary 
Hungarian  literature.  Tamasi  is  a  Transylvanian  regionali^  in  the  be^ 
sense  of  the  word.  Ramuz  or  Giono  fulfill  the  same  task  in  relation  to 
Swiss  and  French  literature  which  Tamasi  docs  for  the  literature  of  Hun^ 
garia'Transylvania.  He  can  be  as  sad  as  an  incurable  poet,  and  as  gay  as 
de^ny’s  enfant  terrible. 

Besides  biographies  atnd  autobiographies,  hi^orical  subjedts  appeal  to 
Hungarian  writers  of  today.  Jozscf  Nyiro’s  Mddefalvi  veszedel^  (The 
Danger  of  Mad^falva)  takes  the  reader  back  to  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa. 
The  “voice  of  the  people”  finds  authentic  expression  in  the  ^ory,  SzaJ^adeJ^ 
(Abyss),  by  the  peasant  writer.  Pal  Szabo,  and  in  the  work  of  a  new  writer, 
I^van  Asztalos,  whose  Elmondja  Janos  (As  Told  by  John)  is  a  sympathetic 
promise  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  fulfilled  by  more  mature  works 
in  the  future.  Both  writers  deal  with  the  “have  nots”  of  Hungarian  and 
Transylvanian  peasant  life.  Baron  Jinos  Kem^ny's  Iteletidd  (Storm),  a  cob 
Icdtion  of  deftly  drawn  Tories,  implies  a  fine  feeling  for  nature. 

It  is  hard  to  ^tc  cxadtly  whether  the  gloomy  or  sardonic  sensitiveness 
of  certain  younger  writers  of  contemporary  Hungary  touches  the  depth  of 
tragic  discouragement,  or  merely  interferes  with  a  complete  vision  of 
living,  making  incompleteness  rather  erratic  than  tragic.  In  the  poems  of 
Ferenc  Jankovich  and  litvin  Vas  (although  the  two  poets  differ  in  many 
ways),  we  discover  weariness  expressed  convincingly.  Gibor  Halasz,  the 
erudite  Hungarian  critic  and  literary  hi^orian,  aptly  says  that  “the  chil' 
dren  of  the  century  count  their  years.”  Now,  this  “counting  years” 
adtivity  often  di^orts  the  perspedtive  of  the  unattainable.  This  same 
observation  can  be  made  with  regard  to  certain  works  of  Emil  Grandpierre 
Kolozsvari  and  other  younger  writers.  For  example,  Kolozsvari  has  a 
novel  entitled  Alvajdr6\  (Somnambulic)  in  which  the  central  charadier 
is  wrapped  in  his  own  impotence;  we  really  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
confused  or  confusing,  although  we  do  know  that  the  author  has  ability. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  writers  and  books  referred  to  in  this  essay 
do  not  cover  the  whole  range  of  contemporary  Hungarian  literature.  But 
even  this  brief  outline  should  indicate  that  the  quality  of  creativeness  has 
not  been  deAroyed  by  the  poverty  and  pathos  of  continental  European 
conditions.  As  in  the  pa^,  so  it  continues  to  be  true  today  that  sorrow  and 
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suffering  con^tute  a  sub^ntial  source  of  creative  work.  No  doubt 
the  imaginative  powers  of  Hungarian  writers  and  poets  are  sometimes 
weakened  by  the  neurotic  and  practical  criteria  of  immediateness,  but 
happily  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  them  to  betray  the  responsibilities 
of  their  own  ability.  Their  works,  indeed,  show  an  awareness  of  a  tragic 
obligation  to  which  I  referred  before;  even  those  who  ceased  to  write, 
in^:ead  of  flinging  themselves  into  the  arms  of  undesired  and  undesirable 
forces,  are  silent  voices  of  that  tragic  sense  which  is  the  integral  part  of 
the  Hungarian  creative  mind;  that  is, they  are  conscious  of  their  individual, 
national,  and  universal  duties. — Cleveland  College  of  Weftem  Reserve  Uni' 
versity. 
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FEDERICO  GAMBOA. 
DIPLOMAT  AND  NOVELIST 

BY  ERNEST  R.  MOORE 


Don  FEDERICO  GAMBOA,  “the  patriarch  of  Mexican  let' 
ters,”  died  on  AuguA  15,  1939,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy'four.  Widespread  mourning  followed  the  loss  of 
this  great  noveliA,  playwright,  and  diplomat. 

In  the  summer  of  1938  some  sixty  learned  and  literary 
societies  had  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  fir^  novel,  Del 
natural^  and  of  his  admission  to  membership  in  the  Academia  Espanola. 
At  that  time  a  few  contemporaries,  who  with  him  had  weathered  the 
mo^  eventful  half'century  in  Mexican  hi^ory,  and  many  younger  writers, 
recalled  the  debt  Mexico  owed  to  this  fecund  writer  and  hone^  ^tes' 


man. 

In  1888,  an  indicative  year  for  an  under^nding  of  his  life  and  work, 
his  appointment  to  the  diplomatic  service  cut  short  his  poverty  (he  had 
been  working  as  a  court  clerk  and  part'time  joumali^)  and  introduced 
him  to  the  relative  luxury  and  cosmopolitan  culture  of  diplomatic  circles. 
As  a  diplomat  he  served  his  country  capably  and  with  rectitude,  fir^  as 
an  under'secretary  in  the  Mexican  legations  in  Guatemala,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States;  later  as  Miniver  Plenipotentiary  in  several 
European  countries;  and  la^ly  as  Miniver  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the 
Huerta  regime  in  Mexico.  This  period  in  the  diplomatic  service,  extend' 
ing  from  1888  to  1913,  is  also  that  of  his  greater  literary  aeftivity,  account' 
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ing  for  seven  of  his  eight  novels,  three  translations  of  French  light  plays, 
four  original  plays,  and  the  beginning  of  a  diary  (in  imitation  of  the  Gon^ 
court  Journal)  that  is  ^ill  publishing.  After  Huerta  fell  from  power, 
Gamboa,  in  exile  because  he  had  dared  to  run  for  the  Vice  Presidency  as 
the  Cathohc  Party  candidate,  returned  from  Cuba  to  suffer  the  o^racism, 
social  and  political,  visited  upon  all  former  porfiriftas.  Ill  and  penniless, 
yet  not  broken  in  spirit,  he  exonerated  himself  from  a  charge  of  treason, 
resumed  his  old  profession  of  journalism,  now  with  the  Universal^  and 
began  to  teach  Mexican  literature  in  several  branches  of  the  National 
University.  By  these  means,  as  he  proudly  ^ted  in  later  years,  he  man' 
aged,  as  few  Mexican  literati  ever  have,  to  withdraw  completely  from 
politics  and  support  himself  chiefly  on  the  income  from  his  articles  and 
books. 

In  Recuerdos  e  impresiones  (1893)  and  Mi  diario  (1907 — he  leaves  an 
exciting  record  of  his  career  which  will  be  much  consulted  by  literary 
and  political  hi^orians  in  the  future.  The  hi^orical  value  of  these  works 
lies  in  his  intimate  and  accurate  observations  on  Mexican  and  American 
acftivities  in  Central  America,  on  the  EHaz  and  Huerta  dieftatorships,  and  on 
American  intervention  in  Mexico  during  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 
His  ^ory  vies  with  Jos^  Vasconcelos’  in  scope  and  surpasses  it  in  unim' 
passioned,  balanced  judgments.  His  literary  associations  with  Rub^ 
Dario,  Rafael  Obligado,  Martin  Coronado,  and  a  ho^  of  other  modaniStas 
in  Buenos  Aires,  with  Agutin  Gomez  Carillo,  Salvador  Falla,  and  Antonio 
Batres  Jauregui  in  Guatemala,  and  with  numerous  contemporary  writers 
in  Spain  and  Mexico,  will  contribute  much  to  an  under^nding  of  the 
tide  of  literary  ideas  in  his  time.  Because  of  his  close  friendship  with  all 
Mexican  writers  of  importance  during  his  long  directorship  of  the  Aca' 
demia  Mexicana,  maintained  despite  his  years  of  travels  abroad,  his  com' 
ments  on  the  intelledtual  and  arti^c  life  in  Mexico  represents  the  beA 
single  literary  hi^ory  of  the  la^  five  decades  which  hks  yet  been  pub' 
lished  in  Mexico. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  with  Federico  Gamboa  several  times  during  the 
summer  of  1938.  He  always  received  one  with  a  dignity  of  demeanor  that 
he  mu^  have  retained,  like  his  enormous  white  mu^che,  in  remembrance 
of  his  happier  days  as  a  diplomat.  The  brilliance  of  his  eyes,  accentuated 
by  the  pallor  of  his  lean  face  and  his  heavy  bald  forehead,  belied  the 
severity  of  his  features  and  aroused  the  expedancy  of  a  quip  or  an  ironical 
remark,  always  forthcoming,  one  learned,  and  usually  aimed  at  himself. 
Here  was  a  man  who,  despite  his  age,  gave  the  impression  of  youthful 
nervous  vigor  retrained  by  conscious  self'possession.  It  showed  itself 
only  in  his  Arong  voice  which  rolled  forth  in  long  and  balanced  sentences, 
thoughtfully  con^rued  and  delivered  with  professorial  sureness.  And,  in 
fadt,  there  never  seemed  any  reason  to  doubt  that  what  he  said  obeyed  a 
scrupulous  hone^.  Perhaps  this  gave  to  him  the  appearance  of  a  man 
at  peace  with  himself,  a  sense  of  security  derived  from  the  belief,  which 
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he  firmly  held,  that  his  diplomatic  career,  his  novels  and  memoirs,  as  well 
as  his  conversation  at  the  moment,  justified  respe<ft  for  his  ^ridt  morality 
and  intelledtual  hone^. 

A  fir^  meeting  with  Federico  Gamboa  left  an  impression  of  impersonal' 
ity  with  any  warmth  of  charadter  hidden  by  his  sense  of  dignity  and  his 
urbane  manners.  But  under  this  surface  lay  a  love  of  life  and  of  people 
which  soon  dissipated  any  ho^ility  and  invited  friendship. 

His  writings  and  his  conversation  revealed  a  heartening  rationality. 
From  it  he  drew  his  beliefs;  and  that  these  were  good,  humane,  his 
writings  and  his  condudt  have  long  since  proved.  He  was  a  man  of  con' 
vention,  yes,  but  never  to  the  point  of  abandoning  for  it  a  commiseration 
for  his  fellowmen;  he  was  a  man  of  common  sense,  “common"  implying 
that  he  always  thought  of  himself  as  a  member  of  a  group  for  whose  good, 
which  included  his  own,  he  wrote  and  taught;  he  was  a  man  of  moral 
firmness,  of  order,  and  of  intelledtual  integrity. 

At  the  time  of  my  visits  Gamboa  had  felt  the  end  approaching,  he  had 
abandoned  the  hope  of  finishing  his  announced  novel  and  play,  and  was 
spending  mo^  of  his  time  polishing  the  prose  of  the  remaining  seven 
volumes  of  his  diary.  “We  shall  see  each  other  again,"  he  said  with  a 
smile  as  we  bade  each  other  goodbye,  “but  it  mu^  be  very  soon  or  much 
later." 

Out^nding  as  an  incorruptible  career  diplomatic  and  as  the  firC  im' 
portant  Mexican  writer  of  memoirs,  Federico  Gamboa  will  nevertheless 
beC  be  remembered  as  the  foremoC  and  moC  prolific  noveliC  of  his  age. 
He  introduced  into  Mexican  literature  the  benefits,  but  not  the  absurdi' 
ties  of  the  French  naturaliCs,  Zola  and  the  Goncourt  brothers,  whom  he 
personally  knew  and  openly  admired;  and  with  his  novels  of  social  import 
bridged  the  wide  gap  between  the  realiC  triumvirate,  Emilio  Rabasa, 
Rafael  Delgado,  Jc«^  Lopez'Portillo  y  Rojas,  and  the  poC'Revolution 
noveliCs,  beC  represented  by  Mariano  Azuela  and  Martin  Luis  Guzmin. 
His  novels,  of  which  La  llaga,  Suprema  Icy,  and  Santa  ire  the  beC,  all 
present  an  objecftively  described  and  psychologically  interpreted  vivisec' 
tion  of  Mexican  bourgeois  society.  Each  novel,  documented  by  personal 
experience  and  observation,  deals  with  a  limited  social  problem:  La  llaga 
records  the  tribulations  of  a  former  inmate  of  the  notorious  San  Juan  de 
Ulua  prison  as  he  attempts 'to  make  a  comeback  in  ‘decent’  society;  Supre' 
ma  ley  analyzes  a  theme  important  in  his  writings  (as  indeed  in  Mexican 
society),  the  psychological  and  sociological  consequences  of  carnal  love; 
Santa  is  an  originally  conceived  Mexican  J^ana.  ^tter  known  than  any 
other  of  his  literary  productions,  Santa  has  gone  into  more  editions  than 
any  other  Mexican  novel  and  has  become  one  of  the  mo^  widely  read 
Hispanic  American  novels.  It  typifies  his  be^  work;  an  article,  sympa' 
thetic,  exact,  and  ^ereoscopic  Audy  of  a  closely  related  group  of  people 
who,  in  their  dark  little  comer  of  society,  grope  about  for  an  opening 
into  a  better  world  where  nature  is  less  unfavorable  and  man  more  humane. 
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On  his  deathbed,  lucid  to  the  laA  moment,  Federico  Gamboa  summed 
up  in  the  verses  of  an  old  Spanish  poem  his  innermo^  desires: 

Sluiero  morir  mirando  un  crucifijo; 

Sluiero  morir  criStiano  y  caballero; 

^uiero  morir  en  brazos  de  mi  hijo. 

T  si  que  no  es  morir  eilo  que  quiero. 

— Cornell  University. 
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TRENDS  IN  ALSATIAN 
LITERATURE 

BY  T.  R.  BRETTENBUCHER 

A  NY  analysis  of  recent  literary  activity  in  Alsace  is  impossible 
without  a  few  introduAory  remarks  concerning  the  lingui^c 
problem  which  confronts  the  Alsatian  writers.  In  general, 
y  %  one  may  say  that  the  two  languages  spoken  in  Alsace  today 
are  French  and  the  Alsatian  dialed;  but  since  not  a  few 
Alsatians  had  their  training  under  the  German  regime  (prior  to  1918)  and 
therefore  prefer  to  use  the  German  language  as  the  medium  of  their  liters 
ary  producftion,  there  exi^  among  the  Alsatian  literary  works  three  di^tin(^ 
language  groups.  The  varying  dominance  and  proportional  di^ribution 
of  these  three  languages  deserves  a  word  of  explanation.  Of  the  one 
hundred  authors  who  today  con^itute  the  “Soci^t^  des  ficrivains  d' Alsace 
et  de  Lorraine"  (and  according  to  their  secretary,  C.  Schneider,  only  about 
twenty  writers  have  not  joined  this  organization),  approximately  one 
third  write  in  French,  one  third  in  German,  and  one  third  in  the  Alsatian 
dialecft.  It  is  intere^ing  to  note,  however,  that  during  the  fir^  few  years 
after  1918  the  works  written  in  the  Alsatian  dialec^t  exceed  in  number 
those  in  both  French  and  German,  the  latter  being  especially  limited. 
Literary  works  in  French  show  a  ^eady  increase  since  1918  until  they 
level  off  to  the  present  percentage  after  about  1935;  those  in  German  are 
laA  to  rise  to  the  present  niveau  but  become  particularly  abundant  after 
1930.  These  ^ti^cal  data  refer,  of  course,  to  the  volume  of  produdtion 
only,  the  quality  of  the  works  varying  greatly.  It  may  be  ^ted  with 
assurance,  however,  that,  except  during  the  firA  three  years,  some  works 
of  merit  appeared  almo^  every  year  in  the  various  languages  and  different 
fields  of  literature. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  unequal  di^bution  of 
French,  German,  and  dialect  works  at  various  period  (space  does  not 
permit  a  detailed  discussion),  it  is  significant  that  a  large,  if  not  the 
larged,  portion  of  the  la^  twenty  years  was  a  period  of  transition,  par^ 
dcularly  in  Alsace.  One  example  may  serve  to  illu^rate  this  point:  after 
the  departure  of  the  German  aeftor-troupes,  a  large  number  of  theater^ 
loving  Alsatians  were  suddenly  left  without  their  favorite  form  of  enter' 
tainment;  French  troupes  could  not  at  once  fill  the  gap,  and  hence  we  find 
ourselves  confronted,  during  the  firA  six  or  seven  years  after  the  Armi' 
ftice,  with  a  veritable  flood  of  new  Alsatian  diale<a  plays.  The  theaters 
played  to  crowded  houses  and  some  plays  showed  hi^  dramatic  qualities, 
although  others  were  intended  merely  to  entertain. 

What  are  some  of  the  out^nding  merits  and  charadteri^ics  of  the 
various  literary  productions  of  the  pa^  twenty  years?  The  que^on  mo^ 
frequently  asked  is,  whether  the  general  type  of  literary  productions  in 
Alsace  has  changed  since  1918.  Although  the  answer  is  definitely  affirma' 
tive,  the  change  which  has  taken  place  is  not  so  radical  as  one  would  per' 
haps  be  inclined  to  expect;  basically,  the  type  has  not  changed,  but  certain 
tendencies,  peculiar  to  Alsatian  literature  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
have  found  greater  ffeedcjm  for  expression  and  are  noticeable,  therefore, 
in  an  intensified  form.  Mo^  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that,  generally  speak' 
ing,  the  works  are  not  ^rictly  of  a  “transition  period"  type,  for  while  they 
serve  to  bring  to  France  the  real  Alsace,  they  aid  little  in  acquainting 
Alsace  with  the  real  France. 

The  fate  of  his  little  region  has  taught  the  Alsatian  to  be  critical  and 
even  skeptical  of  man's  aims  and  achievements.  Frequently  this  critical 
attitude  toward  existing  social  exmditions  is  clothed  in  humorous  or  even 
satirical  garb.  The  same  element  of  mockery  which  we  detect  in  the 
medieval  Reinhart  fuhs  by  Gflehezare  or  in  Brant's  famous  T^arrenschiff 
during  the  Reformation  era  lives  on  today  in  the  works  of  the  eminent 
satiric  Hansi  (Lc  Voyage  d'Eri\a  en  Alsace  frangaise,)  in  the  comedies 
of  Stoskopf  and  Bahian,  and  in  many  poems  by  Albert  and  Adolphe 
Matthis  (D'r  l^laan  Bissali).  In  contemporary  Alsatian  drama,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  a  reali^ic  biit  not  necessarily  satirical  outlextk  on  life; 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  dramas  which  deal  with  social  que^ons. 
Clemens'  D'Draguner  Schmide  treats  the  problem  of  youth  versus  old 
age;  the  conflict  of  labor  and  indu^ry  is  the  theme  of  Jacob's  Thhese; 
Oswald's  D'r  ney  Hofherr  is  based  on  family  quarrels.  Whether  this  real' 
i^c  tendency  finds  expression  in  gentle  sympathetic  irony  or  in  the 
faAual  treatment  which  obtains  in  the  more  sociological  type  of  literature, 
hidden  behind  it  lies  a  deep  under^nding  and  realization  of  the  incon' 
^ancy  of  things. 

The  indent  of  Alsatian  literature  is  also  impressed  by  another  char' 
a(5teri^c  which  ^nds  in  sharp  contra^  to  this  sense  of  realism,  namely 
a  prominent  and  long'e^blished  leaning  toward  my^cism.  Few  regions 
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on  this  earth  are  so  rich  in  legends,  tales,  and  folklore  in  general;  a  coun^ 
try  which  is  protc<acd  by  Sainte  Odile  as  her  patron  saint,  a  people  which 
looks  to  the  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  as  God’s  finger  pointing  into  heaven, 
will  never  exhau^  the  wealth  of  legendary  material  brought  down  through 
centuries  of  worship.  As  the  out^nding  contemporary  woric  of  this 
type  of  literature  one  mu^  mention  Dieterlen’s  novel  Le  Roman  de  la 
Cathedrale^  one  of  the  really  inspired  works  of  po^'war  literature.  In  the 
field  of  drama,  at  lea^  one.  Reinbolt’s  Sabina  un  d’r  Tod — e  Todetanz, 
belongs  in  the  fir^  rank  among  works  with  a  background  of  my^cism. 
In  lyric  poetry,  of  course,  there  are  many  authors  who  prefer  this  genre, 
Buchert,  S^as,  and  Lenossos  being  perhaps  the  mo^  important.  It  would 
be  quite  wrong,  however,  to  see  in  this  reverence  for  the  spiritual  values 
any  mark  of  weakness  or  evidence  of  a  desire  to  escape  the  adversities  of 
life;  it  represents  the  innate  nsuvet^  and  naturalness  of  a  people  fortunate 
enough  to  keep  its  youth. 

In  the  paA  a  long  li^  of  illuArious  non' Alsatian  men  have  found  inspi' 
ration  in  and  have  become  friends  of  Alsace,  e.g.,  among  others  Alfieri, 
Herder,  Goethe,  Delacroix,  Hugo,  and  Barr^.  Some  were  attradted  not 
only  by  the  romantic  charadter  of  the  region  but  also  by  its  peculiarly 
unpolitical  atmosphere,  that  genuine  cosmopolitanism  or  humanism, 
which  is  dear  to  any  cultured  man.  In  modem  times  many  Alsatians,  and 
among  them  perhaps  the  greater  authors,  refledt  ^11  that  same  spirit  of 
idealism,  sometimes  called  the  “esprit  europ^en.’’  They  either  feel  the 
urge  to  play  the  part  of  intermedkry  between  two  great  races,  hoping 
for  a  rapprochement  and  appreciating  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
be^  in  French  as  well  as  in  German  culture,  or  they  reach  even  higher 
and  live  in  and  for  a  world  that  has  no  national  boundaries.  We  need  only 
mention  Schickel^,  Lienhard,  Schur^,  Betz,  and  above  all  Albert  Schweitzer. 
Idle  dreamers — some  call  them;  but  at  leaA  Schure  and  Schweitzer  have 
realized  their  visions,  have  lived  their  creed,  have  fused  their  thoughts 
and  ideals  into  an  ac^ve  life  of  devoted  service  to  their  fellowmen.  No 
one  has  better  expressed  this  ideal  than  Schur^,  who  said,  “II  faut  dompter 
et  discipliner  en  soi  les  fferes  ennemis.’’ 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  mo^  important  trait  of  contemporary  Alsatian 
literature:  an  abiding  love  for  the  homeland.  For  centuries  Alsace  has 
been  the  battleground  of  ho^le  armies,  not  only  of  men  but  also  of  ideas 
and  cultures.  By  necessity  the  Alsatian  is  accuAomed  to  the  phenomenon 
of  change  and  as  a  result  has  developed  a  ^rong  and  ^ubbom  adherence 
to  that  which,  regardless  of  external  events,  retains  permanent  value.  It 
seems  that,  especially  since  1918,  he  has  turned  with  greater  fsuth  to  those 
eternal  values  which  he  loves  mo^  and  knows  beA — his  homeland  and  its 
people.  The  German  lyrics  of  Buchert  and  the  elegies  of  Reinacher,  the 
Alsatian  dialecft  verses  of  Katz  and  especially  of  the  two  brothers  Matthis, 
the  Alsatian  plays  by  Fuchs  or  Naegelen,  the  French  novels  of  Odile, 
Dieterlen,  and  Betz — ^all  ^rike  one  common  chord:  the  Alsatian’s  deep 
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attachment  to  his  native  soil.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Ren^  d* Alsace 
uses  as  the  motto  of  his  Alsace!  Mon  Beau  Pays!  Daudet's  famous  exclama^ 
tion  “Alsace!  Alsace!  Tant  que  ta  terre  sera  la,  il  ne  faut  pas  d^sesp^rer.” 
Out  of  this  intere^  in  and  love  for  their  little  province  grows,  quite  natU' 
rally,  a  regionaliAic  literature;  Alsace  has  always  been  a  fertile  field  for 
“Heimatskun^”  (one  needs  only  mention  Lienhard,  Stegemann,  and 
Schickel^  for  the  fir^  two  decades  of  this  century).  Fortunately,  Alsatian 
literary  regionalism  is  regionalism  at  its  be^,  based  on  traditions  and 
regional  charadteri^ics,  not  merely  on  local  coloring  or  political  machina' 
tion.  Names  like  Erckmann-Ohatrian  for  the  la^  century,  Ren^  Schickele 
and  Lienhard  for  the  present,  suffice  to  recall  that  this  kind  of  regionalism, 
in  spite  of  its  particularism,  has  universal  appeal  and  touches  the  heart' 
brings  of  all  mankind. 

These  then,  are  the  four  ouWtanding  charadteri^ics  of  contemporary 
Alsatian  literature:  i)  a  real  love  for  the  province  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Vosges  mountains,  2)  a  reali^ic  attitude  toward  life,  frequently  deveh 
oping  into  satire,  3)  a  ^rong  leaning  towards  my^icism,  4)  a  hope  for 
human  brotherhood  beyond  nationalism.  Such  contradidtory  but  per-* 
siAent  elements  muA  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  consciousness  of  a  people. 
The  Alsatian  has  for  centuries  been  subjedted  to  frequent  changes  of 
nationality,  and  concomitant  fadtors,  political,  social,  and  cultural,  have 
contributed  to  the  molding  of  his  charadter.  From  these  hiAorically  con' 
ditioned  changes  an  outlook  on  life  has  evolved  which  makes  him  skeptical 
of  the  permanency  of  any  in^itution  yet  conceived  by  man,  an  attitude 
of  di^tru^  which,  on  the  other  hand,  assi^  him  in  clinging  more  firmly 
than  ever  to  his  religious  beliefs  and  infills  in  him  a  fervent  devotion  to 
the  land  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  a  ^te  of  mind  which  gives  rise  to 
visions  of  a  society  that  has  recognized  the  futility  of  Arife.  This  is 
peculiarly  true  of  the  Alsatian,  for  while  inhabitants  of  other  borderlands 
have  suffered  a  similar  fate  they  have  not  benefited  from  two  cultures  so 
rich  as  those  of  France  and  (jermany. 

This  brief  survey,  naturally,  omits  many  authors  who  deserve  notice 
and  many  works  which  seem  important  to  those  specializing  in  the  field 
of  Alsatian  literature.  It  was  the  aim  of  this  ^udy  merely  to  point  out 
certain  tendencies  and  to  answer  those  que^ions  which  have  been  mo^ 
frequently  asked  by  persons  intere^ed  in  the  subjedt.  The  field  itself 
will  continue  to  be  of  intere^,  since  several  of  the  younger  authors  will 
definitely  bear  watching  and  since  the  period  of  transition  has  now  prac' 
tically  come  to  a  close.  What  will  be  the  trend  of  the  new  generation? 
Will  a  more  pronounced  regionalism  result  or  will  Alsatian  literature  be' 
come  a  more  integrated  part  of  the  larger  field  of  French  literature?  Will 
the  cosmopolitanism  that  has  always  flourished  in  Alsace,  and  especially 
in  Strasbourg,  turn  toward  nationalism,  or  will  it  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
paA,  point  the  way  toward  a  better  under^nding  and  appreciation  of 
two  great  cultures? — Miami  University. 


PROPAGANDIST  TECHNiaUE 
IN  THREE  COUNTRIES 


BY  HAROLD  HARVEY  HERBERT 

CAPTAIN  Sidney  Rogerson  in  his  book.  Propaganda  in  the 
T^ext  War,  which  appeared  in  England  in  1938,  ventured  a 
prediction  which  events  have  nullified.  He  wrote:  “It  would 
appear  that  the  next  war  will  not  favour  the  development  of 
propaganda  as  the  laA  one  did.  It  will  be  too  full  of  move' 
ment  while  it  la^,  and  will  possibly  not  la^  long  enough  for  the  slow 
wheels  of  political  action  to  begin  moving  the  propaganda  machine.” 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  sweeping  conquer  of  Poland  and  the 
sudden  descent  of  the  Germans  upon  E^mark  and  Norway  in  April, 
1940 — that  period  during  which  the  conflict  came  to  be  known  as  the 
“bore”  war — the  propaganda  of  the  warring  nations  had  ample  time  to 
develop.  In  this  ^ge  it  took  on  the  characteri^ics  of  a  leisurely  examina' 
tion  of  war  aims  and  events.  None  of  the  frenzied  outcries  that  the  war 
spirit  sometimes  calls  forth  was  apparent.  All  was  calm,  orderly,  and  in 
good  taAe. 

This  was  the  propaganda  of  unhurried  persuasion  rather  than  of  fierce 
emotional  attack.  To  the  American  who  reads  these  guarded  and  rather 
disarming  efforts  at  opinion'inaking  the  ^uff  seems  to  lack  the  drive  that 
characterizes,  say,  the  quadrennial  orgy  of  a  presidential  political  campaign. 

The  propaganda  of  the  three  major  countries  involved  in  the  European 
war  has  been  marked  uniformly  by  this  quality  of  re^raint  and  under^te' 
ment.  Lessons  from  World  War  I  apparently  have  been  well  dige^ed  by 
the  propaganda  managers  of  Europe.  A  look  at  the  printed  appeals 
directed  to  American  leaders  of  opinion  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 

Dr.  Paul  Joseph  Goebbels,  next  to  Der  Fvihrer,  unque^ionably  takes 
rank  as  the  twentieth  century’s  mo^  adept  and  deva^ting  propagandiA. 
When  he  faced  the  United  States  as  a  fielci  of  operations,  he  mu^  have  had 
misgivings  as  to  the  efficacy  of  dinning  the  same  thought  repeatedly  into 
the  minds  of  his  subjects.  Thus,  Facts  in  Review,  the  chief  printed  medium 
of  appeal  to  Americans,  is  a  periodical  of  unexceptionable  variety  and 
mode^y.  It  is  not  monotonous  and  it  does  not  shriek.  It  even  possesses 
a  measure  of  subtlety  not  altogether  discreditable  to  its  authors. 

Fadts  in  Review,  which  began  on  Augu^  16,  1939,  is  the  product  of 
the  German  Library  of  Information,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  The 
director  of  the  library,  Heinz  Beller,  has  been  identified  by  New  York 
newspapers  as  “Germany's  chief  propagandist  in  the  United  States,”  ac' 
cording  to  Harold  Lavine  and  James  Wechsler  in  War  Propaganda  and  the 
United  Staus  (Yale  University  Press,  1940),  but  he  cast  aside  the  descrip' 
tive  title,  saying  that  Padts  in  Review  is  not  propaganda. 
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Nevertheless,  FaAs  in  Review  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  critics 
of  Germany  or  of  some  who  believe  that  German  propaganda  should  not 
be  permitted  the  freedom  of  the  United  States  mails.  PM,  the  recently 
e^blished  New  York  newspaper  of  liberal  hue,  on  July  4  reported  the 
^te  of  mind  of  Henry  Hoke,  publisher  of  the  Reporter  of  Diredt  Mail 
Advertising.  In  an  article  he  described  Pacts  in  Review  and  the  news 
releases  of  the  German  Railroads  Information  Office  and  demanded  a  po^^ 
office  fraud  order,  declaring  that  both  publication  adtivities  are  “thin 
fronts  for  the  Nazi  fifth  column." 

The  director  of  the  information  office,  having  been  thus  assailed, 
demanded  “proper  apologetic  regrets”  and  contended  that  Hoke’s  attack 
con^tuted  a  libel.  Hoke’s  rejoinder  that  he  is  ju^  ^rting  and  that 
“you  can’t  ^p  a  mad  dog  with  kid  gloves”  foreshadows  the  development 
of  more,  rather  than  less,  commotion  over  German  propaganda  in  the 
United  States. 

The  German  Railroads  Information  Office  is  no  newcomer  in  the  field 
of  publicity  for  Nazi  enterprises  and  German  ways  of  life.  As  early  as 
1934  it  was  diAributing  in  the  United  States  a  splendidly  printed  and 
illu^rated  periodical  of  large  format  entitled  Germany.  This  was  puly 
lished  by  the  Reich  Committee  for  Touri^  Traffic  and  was  devoted  ener- 
getically  to  the  stimulation  of  travel  in  Germany,  particularly  to  the  spas 
and  winter  resorts. 

Germany  was  a  brochure  of  allurement  to  the  places  of  beauty  and 
centers  of  culture  of  the  Reich.  It  portrayed  scenic  attraeftions,  sports 
and  recreations,  architecftural  monuments,  art,  and  music  with  a  masterly 
touch.  Its  illustrations  showed  forth  the  photographic  skill  and  artistry 
in  which  the  Germans  excel. 

In  the  number  for  November,  1935,  it  was  Stated  that,  of  the  issue  of 
40,000  copies,  14,900  were  printed  in  English.  Until  September,  1937, 
the  copies  received  in  the  United  States  were  wholly  in  English.  There' 
after  the  periodical  became  trilingual,  reproducing  each  article  in  English, 
French,  and  Spanish.  This  remained  the  pracitice  until  July,  1939,  when 
Italian  was  added  to  the  languages  used. 

As  to  the  continuance  of  the  magazine  after  July,  1939,  the  writer  is 
not  informed.  No  numbers  were  received  by  him  after  that  month.  Begin' 
ning  in  Ortober,  1939,  there  came  instead  from  the  German  Railroads 
Information  Office  a  mimeographed  news  release  published  at  weekly 
intervals. 

The  railroads’  publicity  release  blossomed  forth  on  March  23,  1940, 
as  ?{ews  Plashes  from  Germany,  transmitted  by  radiogram  from  Berlin  to 
New  York.  On  May  18  recipients  of  the  sheets  were  informed  that 
“these  reports  are  limited  to  normal  news  items,  events  and  developments 
within  Germany;  for  political  and  military  news  see  your  daily  papers ” 

The  news  items  in  this  publication  have  an  air  of  Grange  unreality. 
They  seemingly  report  a  nation  under  no  particular  ^rain  or  disquietude. 
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The  Blitzf(rieg  fades  into  remote  gho^liness  when  we  read  that  “400,000 
wild^rose  bushes  will  be  added  to  the  plants  and  flowers  along  the  German 
Railroads  right  of  way,  to  enhance  the  charm  of  ^tions,  yards  and  em^ 
bankments.”  No  hints  of  persecutions,  concentration  camps,  blackouts, 
or  losses  in  battle  mar  the  serenity  of  these  reports  of  thriving  vineyards 
in  the  Rhineland,  the  exciting  Hamburg  Derby  in  which  the  mare 
“Schwarzgold”  was  the  favorite,  the  visit  of  six  thousand  Dutch  children 
on  a  summer  lark  in  the  Au^rian  Alps,  the  entry  of  32,000  college  ^dents 
in  track  and  field  conte^,  and  the  presentation  of  fiill'schedule  aeftivities 
on  operatic  and  dramatic  ^ges  throughout  Germany. 

More  trident  and  aggressive  are  T^ews  from  Germany  and  American 
Views^  both  issued  by  H.  R.  Hoffmann,  Stamberg,  Bavaria,  and  mailed 
to  United  States  citizens  by  way  of  Siberia.  The  former  consi^  of  propa^ 
ganda  and  counter^propaganda  articles,  official  Nazi  ^tements,  comments 
from  the  German  and  foreign  press,  and  ^op^press  items.  Defensive  and 
offensive  taeftics  occupy  the  editor,  but  of  the  enemies  of  German  aspira^ 
tions  in  a  turbulent  world  Great  Britain  receives  the  heavier  blows. 
American  Views  is  made  up  of  material  favorable  to  Germany  or  critical 
of  her  enemies,  written  presumably  by  Americans  or  derived  from  Ameri' 
can  periodicals.  Its  tone  is  much  like  that  of  T^ews  from  Germany. 

In  comparison  with  the  German  efforts  to  propagandize  Americans, 
those  of  France  during  the  period  of  her  belligerency  were  meagre  indeed. 
Seemingly  persuaded  that  there  was  little  need  of  trying  to  influence 
America,  French  governmental  leaders  in  the  earlier  ^ges  of  the  war 
contented  themselves  with  issuing  colorless  communique  and  formal 
^tements. 

The  fir^  indication  of  a  contrary  policy  came  in  January,  1940,  when 
The  French  Digest,  heralded  as  “a  harve^  of  intere^ing  articles,"  appeared 
in  New  York  under  the  editorship  of  Katherine  Woods  and  Louis  Chapard 
and  the  sponsorship  of  an  honorary  committee  of  well-known  French  and 
American  personages.  The  Digest  brought  to  its  readers  in  condensed 
form  seledtions  from  a  large  number  of  French  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  books,  in  order  to  “refledt  impartially  every  shade  of  important  opinion 
in  the  France  of  today." 

Changing  tadtics  somewhat,  French  intere^  came  forward  on  May 
25,  1940,  with  a  publication  less  pretentious  than  the  Digest,  entitled 
Inside  France.  It  was  issued  by  the  French  News  Service,  610  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  bore  the  subtitle  “excerpts  from  the  French 
Press." 

Inside  France  was  introduced  to  its  clientele  of  readers  by  means  of  a 
letter  inclosed  with  the  firA  issue  over  the  signature  of  Angus  Fletcher, 
diredtor  of  the  British  Library  of  Information.  Obviously  the  French  and 
British  were  working  in  close  cooperation. 

Bravely  the  new  publication  set  about  winning  sympathy  for  France. 
The  fir^  number  led  off"  with  an  article  from  the  7^ew  TorJ^  Herald  Tribune 
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by  Mile.  Eve  Curie,  talented  and  appealing  envoy  of  friendship  with 
France.  Feelingly  she  wrote  of  “all  the  beauties  of  our  country,  which  can 
be  de^royed  tomorrow,"  and  of  Paris,  “in  the  incognito  of  the  blackouts, 
glimmering  softly  under  the  ^rs  of  the  sky  like  a  hidden  gem." 

Articles  of  opinion  and  comment,  supplemented  by  rather  forbidding 
documentary  pieces  in  support  of  the  Allied  cause,  none  so  poetic  as  Mile. 
Curie's  contribution,  filled  the  pages  of  the  first  four  numbers  of  Volume  i. 
Then  on  June  15,  as  the  la^  issue  appeared,  German  troops  took  possession 
of  Paris,  and  France's  effort  to  gain  friends  in  America  ended  as  quietly 
as  it  had  begun. 

British  propaganda  in  America  is  more  deeply  rooted  and  less  easily 
disturbed  than  that  of  other  European  countries.  Except  for  small  news' 
letters,  such  as  The  Whitehall  Letter  and  Foreign  Correspondence^  the 
British  point  of  view  was  represented  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  it 
had  been  previously  for  some  years  in  the  United  States,  by  the  British 
Library  of  Information,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

The  British  Library,  since  September,  1939,  has  been  the  fountain' 
head  of  documentary  evidence  intended  to  bolder  the  Allied  cause.  This 
evidence  ranged  in  form  from  the  Blue  Boo\^  seeking  to  e^blish  the  desire 
of  Britain  to  avoid  war  over  the  Polish  que^ion,  to  small  leaflets  reproduc' 
ing  hi^oric  utterances  of  governmental  leaders. 

British  dignity  apparently  demands  that  a  ^tesman's  speech  before 
Parliament,  to  be  use^l  as  propaganda,  be  printed  in  full  text,  in  small  type, 
and  without  embellishments.  For  scholars  and  Gradgrinds  the  formula 
may  be  effedtive,  but  the  reach  of  such  propaganda,  by  American  ^ndards, 
is  ftridtly  limited. 

Now  and  then  the  British  Library  has  so  far  forgotten  tradition  as  to 
send  out  more  readable  matter;  as,  for  example,  an  issue  of  The  Illustrated 
London  J^ews,  telling  in  pictures  and  captions  the  Aory  of  the  crippling 
and  de^ruAion  of  the  “Graf  Spee."  Likewise,  it  has  di^ributed  copies  of 
Why  Britain  Is  at  War,  a  Penguin  Book  by  Harold  Nicolson.  But  the 
British  Library  has  not  ventured  upon  joumaliAic  exploits  such  as  Get' 
many's  Pacts  in  Review  or  France's  dige^  of  friendly  articles. 

Adting  possibly  on  the  theory  that  people  appreciate  what  they  pay 
for,  the  British  Library  has  offered  some  of  its  more  expensive  documents 
(including  the  Blue  BoolO  at  a  price.  Li^  of  pamphlets  and  books,  in' 
eluding  those  of  private  publishers,  are  contained  in  the  mailings  from  the 
library.  These,  however,  do  not  displace  the  free  matter,  which  is  sup' 
plied  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  desires  of  all  except  the  mo^ 
voracious  of  propaganda  consumers. 

The  British,  French  and  Germans  have  alike  employed  the  types  of 
propaganda  which  in  their  e^imation  were  mo^  effedtive.  Whether  they 
shrewdly  or  clumsily  gauged  the  American  appetite  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
easily  determined.  Perhaps  some  day  the  hi^orians  will  have  an  answer 
to  this  queAion. — University  of  Ol^lahoma. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  -  PATRICIO  GIMENO 

Boo\s  Abroad  has  suffered  k' 
reparable  loss  Pro' 

fessor  Patricio  Gimeno,  our  ^taff 
artkt  since  this  maga^ne  was  e^b^ 
a  of 

books  for  us  on  literature  art. 

He  life  Thursday,  Augu^ 

15,  at  his  home  in  Oklahoma  City, 
the  age  months 

He  will  be  sadly  missed,  be^ 
cause  he  was  not  only  one  of  the 
mo^  talented  mo^ 

lovable  men.  No  member  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  faculty  has 
ever  had  in  a  larger  degree  the  gift 
of  making  holding  friends,  and 
no  man  was  ever  more  deserving  of 

friends  than  this  sweet'spirited  and  ^B|BB[H^^^m||||[|||||||H|| 
high-minded  gentleman.  Bom  in 

Pern,  during  an  American  tour  of  his  Spanish  adtor  parents,  himself  a 
promising  child  adtor,  he  was  educated  in  Spain,  not  in  the  drama  but  in 
art,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  painted  portraits  and  landscapes  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Cuba  and  New  York.  He  came  to  the  University  of  Oklahoma  in 
191 1  as  Professor  of  Art.  But  for  a  large  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  teaching 
the  Spanish  language  privately,  and  keen  as  his  intere^  in  drawing  and 
painting  was,  he  was  probably  even  more  intere^ed  in  the  indents  who 
came  to  him  to  learn  his  much-loved  mother  tongue.  In  1915  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  and  from  that 
time  till  his  la^  illness  he  taught  Spanish  continuously,  although  for  the 
lait  few  years  he  had  been  on  a  part-time  basis.  He  had  lived  in  and  loved 
so  many  countries  that  he  was  in  very  truth  a  citizen  of  the  world.  His 
knowledge  of  things  Spanish  and  Spanish- American,  literature,  hiAory, 
art,  life  and  cu^oms,  was  encyclopedic.  His  indents  knew  him  as  a  mine 
of  information,  and  his  kindness  and  enthusiasm  equalled  his  knowledge. 

His  chief  avocation  was  always  painting.  He  was  one  of  the  mo^  popu¬ 
lar  portrait  arti^s  in  this  section,  and  his  pictures  are  scattered  all  over  the 
South we^.  Readers  of  Booths  Abroad  know  his  suave  little  drawings  in  the 
Not  in  the  Reviews  secftion,  and  the  dignified  frontispiece  portraits  which 
he  furnished  us  once  or  twice  a  year.  They  were  full  of  his  inimitable  per¬ 
sonality,  and  BooJ{s  Abroad  will  never  be  quite  right  without  them. 

His  wholesome,  placid  self-portrait  hangs  in  our  editorial  office,  a  con- 
Aant  reminder  of  his  long  years  of  helpfulness.  To  us,  and  to  all  his  ho^ 
of  indents  and  friends  about  the  world,  his  life  was  a  benediction. 
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An  alert  Anglo-French  joumalift, 
Georges  Higgins,  publish^  in  three 
or  four  issues  of  Lu  }{ouvelles  LitU' 
raires  this  spring  the  comments  of  several 
French-language  foreign  writers  on  the 
circumAances  which  led  them  to  adopt 
French  as  a  literary  medium.  His  liA  might 
have  been  much  longer,  and  his  introduc¬ 
tion  mi^t  with  pro6t  have  gone  into  the 
paft  hiAory  of  this  pleasant  phenomenon, 
diis  irresi^ible  spiritual  and  ae^hetic 
drawing  power  which  France  has  always 
exerted  on  foreigners.  A  catalogue  of  the 
non-French  writers  who  have  made  merito¬ 
rious  contributions  to  French  letters  would 
probably  be  Icxiger  than  such  a  h’A  from 
any  other  country.  If  limited  to  modem 
poets,  say,  it  would  carry  such  diftinguished 
names  as  that  of  Jos6  Maria  de  Heredia, 
bom  in  Cuba  but  sent  to  France  at  the 
age  of  nine,  who  returned  to  his  island 
birthplace  for  part  of  his  education  but 
spent  moA  of  his  life  in  the  adopted  coun¬ 
try  which  he  enriched  with  the  nobleft 
sonnets  in  the  French  language  or  perhaps 
any  language,  as  well  as  with  such  precious 
prose  works  as  his  translation  into  quaint 
old  French  of  the  HiStoria  de  la  conquifta 
de  ?{ueva  Espana  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Cas¬ 
tillo;  the  other  Cuban  virtuoso  Armando 
Godoy,  occasional  oxitributor  to  this  maga¬ 
zine  and  subject  of  a  discriminating  article 
by  Kenneth  C.  Kauhnan,  in  our  Volume  6 
(1932)  at  page  143;  the  touching  and 
thoughtful  Czech  German  poet  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke,  once  secretary  to  the  sculptor 
Rodin,  whose  French  verses  are  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  those  which  he  continued  to 
write  in  German,  but  all  of  whose  later 
work  is  suffused  with  the  sane  and  clarify¬ 
ing  French  influence;  the  tvra  Americans 
Francis  Vi^^-GriflEn  and  Stuart  Merrill, 
the  Lithuanian  Milosz  (see  the  article  by 
Armand  Godoy  in  our  issue  for  Autumn, 
1939) — and  a  bibliographer  could  no  doubt 
lengthen  the  liA  till  it  ran  clear  around  the 
globe.  And  if  this  is  true  of  the  difficult 
art  of  poetry,  how  much  more  so  of  the 


genres  in  which  the  lingui^ic  problem  is 
less  formidable;  fic^'on,  drama,  the  essay, 
and  writing  which  is  on  the  border  line 
between  literature  and  sdence!  In  the 
house  of  the  French  Muse  are  many 
mansions. 

Georges  Higgins  calls  his  liA  Les  Conrad 
Frangais,  in  memory  of  England's  mo^ 
diAinguished  recent  foreign  noveli^.  His 
series  opens  with  the  Russian-bom  noveliA 
Henri  Troyat,  who  says  in  part: 

“One  of  my  friends  was  fond  of  repeat¬ 
ing  this  formula,  of  whose  invention  he 
seemed  very  proud:  ‘You  are  a  Slav  at  bot- 
tc«n  but  French  on  the  surfece.'  He  may 
have  been  right. 

“I  think  the  essential  charaAeri^ic  of 
the  Slav  is  the  excessive  tendency  to  re¬ 
main  a  child.  The  sentimental  part  of  him 
chokes  his  reason.  'I  feel,  therefore  I  am.' 
And  *I  am'  all  the  more  intensely  because 
of  the  faA  that  my  sentiments,  my  sensa¬ 
tions,  are  violent  and  contradiAory.  A 
genuine  Slav  is  never  in  repose.  His  ego 
is  never  satisfied  with  itself.  It  has  never 
completely  come  to  terms  with  itself.  His 
soul  is  all  movement,  chance,  doubt, 
progress  or  disaAer.  That  is  why  he  is 
admirable  fiAional  material.  I  think  my 
charaAers  have  this  elementary  dissatis- 
foAion,  this  indecision,  this  dislike  of  the 
present,  this  longing  for  an  entirely  incon¬ 
ceivable  new  condition  which  are  the 
apanage  of  the  Slavs.  But  is  not  the  need 
to  escape  from  oneself  not  as  much  French 
as  Russian?  In  the  laA  analysis,  I  think 
there  is  no  difference  in  nature  between 
a  French  hero  and  a  Russian  hero,  but  only 
a  difference  of  level.  The  Russian  exhibits 
to  all  the  world  the  faults  and  virtues 
which  the  Frenchman,  moved  by  a  sort 
of  elegant  scruple,  carefully  conceals  from 
everybody,  l^e  Russian  does  and  says 
what  the  Frenchman  carefully  refiains 
from  doing  and  saying.  One  aAs  out  what 
the  other  only  thinks.  The  ‘second  life,’ 
to  quote  D(^oevsky's  formula,  is  more 
profoundly  buried  in  the  Slav  than  in  the 
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Latin.  But  there  is  no  fundamental  dif' 
ferencc  between  the  two. 

‘*So  that  even  admitting  that  my  char^ 
aders  are  restless  in  the  Slavic  fashion, 
(and  I  am  not  sure  of  this),  my  book  is  ftill 
a  French  book.  I  feel  myself  incapable  of 
the  grandiose  incoherence  which  is  the 
apanage  of  the  Russian  noveli^.  I  am 
careful  about  the  form  of  my  work,  I  am 
ambitious  for  a  precision  and  a  finish  which 
I  think  are  purely  French.  I  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  plan  of  my  Ixx^, 
I  watch  the  balance  of  my  chapters,  I  shun 
digressions.  Sometimes  too  much,  prob^ 
ably. 

“But  one  word  in  conclusion:  I  hope  1 
have  not  seen  myself  too  clearly!” 

And  from  the  German  Emft  E^ch  Noth: 

“You  ask  me  why  I  chose  the  French 
language  as  my  hterary  medium.  When  I 
left  Germany,  immediately  after  the  elec' 
tions  of  March,  1933,  I  was  plunged  sud' 
denly  into  provincial  surroundings  in 
which  no  one  knew  my  language.  More' 
over,  I  was  ftill  young  enough  to  respond 
to  a  new  influence,  and  the  French  culture, 
as  well  as  the  French  langiuge,  aroused 
real  enthusiasm  in  me.  French  is  the  only 
language  I  know  that  does  not  admit  of 
trickery,  the  only  language  in  which  you 
cannot  put  sound  in  place  of  thought. 
I  think  you  will  appreciate  what  I  have 
said  if  I  remind  you  that  when  I  arrived 
in  France  I  had  already  written  five  books 
in  German. 

‘‘I  began  at  once  to  write  articles  direct' 
ly  in  French.  .  .  I  ^ill  continued  to  write 
my  books  in  German,  and  I  left  my  publish' 
ers  the  task  of  translating  them.  But  I 
did  write  my  la^  novel,  Le  Desert,  directly 
in  French,  and  the  critics  did  not  attack 
me  for  butchering  the  French  language.” 

The  Russian  novelift  Ir^e  Nemirovsky 
readied  as  follows: 

“Your  que^on  embarrasses  me  a  little. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  reader  and  not  of 
the  writer  to  make  that  sort  of  discrimina' 
tion.  If  a  writer  indulges  in  excessive  self* 
analysis,  he  grows  uneasy,  uncertain,  and 
writing  becomes  for  him  a  torment  in^ead 
of  a  joy.  At  lea^  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
so  with  me. 

“And  exactly  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
terms  ‘French’  and  ‘Slavic’?  Yes,  1  know; 
French  means  system,  self'control,  har' 


mony.  But  what  does  Slav  mean?  Is  it  dis' 
order?  Is  it  fatah'sm?  Or  my^icism?  Or 
pessimism?  You  see,  I  am  the  one  who 
am  trying  to  do  the  interviewing. 

“I  can  tell  you  that  I  make  an  effort  to 
direct  into  a  French  form,  that  is  to  express 
as  clearly  and  systematically  and  simply  as 
possible,  a  sub^ance  which  is  naturally 
Aill  a  little  Slavic  (or  Oriental,  if  you 
prefer). 

“I  say  *a  little  Slavic,*  for  I  hope  to  be 
a  writer  who  is  more  French  than  Russian. 
I  spoke  French  before  I  spoke  Russian. 
I  passed  half  my  childhood  in  this  country, 
and  all  my  youth  and  all  my  married  years 
here.  I  never  wrote  anything  in  Russian 
but  school  exercises.  I  think  in  French, 
I  even  dream  in  French. 

“All  this  is  so  completely  amalgamated 
with  what  is  left  in  me  of  my  race  and  my 
country,  that  with  the  beft  will  in  the 
world  I  can’t  di^inguish  where  one  leaves 
off  and  the  other  begins.” 

And  the  Turkish  woman  writer  Mme 
Roub^'Jansky: 

“Where  does  the  Oriental  nature  show 
in  your  writings?”  the  interviewer  asked 
her. 

“In  the  images.  I  can’t  express  myself 
except  in  images.  Every  idea  I  have  is 
at  once  transformed  mto  an  image.  I 
never  have  a  continuing  pure  concept. 
When  I  undertake  to  write  a  novel,  I  make 
a  plan.  By  the  time  I  have  written  half  a 
dozen  pages  the  plan  has  evaporated  and  I 
am  the  creature  of  my  inspiration.  I  may 
have  planned  a  book  of  250  pages.  When 
I  am  through,  there  are  1200,  and  I  have 
the  job  of  pruning.  My  friends  urge  me 
to  follow  a  sy^em.  But  I  love  to  discover 
my  characters.  That  is  why  I  write.” 

Jean  Malaquais,  whose  Javanais  rC' 
ceived  the  Theophra^  Renaudot  prize  in 
1939,  is  a  Pole. 

“Why  did  you  choose  to  write  in 
French?”  Georges  Higgins  asked  him. 

“I  am  Aill  asking  myself  that  same  ques' 
tion.  It  would  have  been  quite  as  easy 
for  me  to  write  in  either  of  several  othex 
languages.  When  a  writer  is  moved  to 
compose  in  a  language  which  is  not  his 
mother  tongue,  1  think  he  obeys  an  impulse 
from  which  a  free,  reasoned  choice  is  almoA 
entirely  absent.  You  can  scarcely  speak 
of  a  ‘choice’  except  when  there  is  a  conflict. 
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I  began  to  write  in  French  without  any 
preliminary  hesitation;  it  was  a  sort  of 
categorical  imperative.  It  was  a  marriage 
of  love ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  rare  marriages 
which  has  not  turned  out  unhappily.  I 
think  the  option  took  place  within  me, 
without  my  conscious  participation,  be- 
cause  of  the  possibilities,  sensory,  emotion' 
al,  poetic,  which  the  French  language 
awoke  in  my  heart.  Now  that  the  union 
seems  to  be  blessed  with  progeny,  I  see  that 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise;  juA  as  I 
could  not  imagine  Apollinaire  writing  in 
Polish  (Gutlldume  Apollinaire  was  an  ltd' 
lidTt'bom  Pole,  and  his  name  was  originally 
Ko^trowitsl^ — Ed.)  or  Joseph  Conrad  in 
French.  Ow  so^alled ‘choices’ are  natural 
movements,  spontaneous  reac^ons  which 
are  particularly  refradtory  in  the  hce  of 
attempts  at  rational  analysis.  .  .  .  This  is 
why  ^e  que^km  is  ftill  a  que^on  to  me. 
But  I  knew  that  humanity's  greater  poets 
have  bathed  themselves  in  the  French  Ian' 
guage.  So  that  there  may  have  been  an 
element  of  pride  in  my  deciskm.  .  .  .” 

The  Russian  novelift  Joseph  Kessel  was 
laconic.  “I  had  no  opportunity  to  choose, 

I  came  to  France  at  the  age  of  four,  I  left 
France  at  seven  and  came  back  to  Aay, 
three  years  later.  So  that  French  is  ^e 
only  language  1  can  write  in." 

The  American  Julien  Green  received  die 
reporter  in  his  Ubrary: 

"You  want  to  know  why  I  write  in 
French?  I  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  the  Quar' 
tier  des  Temes.  I  was  educated  at  the 
lyc6e  Janson'de'Sailly.  Of  course  I  am  an 
American.  I  attended  the  University  of 
Virginia  for  three  years,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  hard  for  me  to  write  in  English. 
And  1  might  have  done  some  of  my  writing 
in  each  of  the  two  languages,  but  I  believe 
it  is  impossible  to  be  perfectly  bilingual. 
If  you  undertake  to  write  in  two  languages, 
you  are  likely  to  spoil  both  of  them. . . .” 

Elian  J.  Finbert  is  an  Egyptian.  The 
author  of  several  highly'regarded  French 
books,  he  is  at  present  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Bourse  Egyptienne,  the  leading 
French'language  newspaper  of  the  Near 
EaA.  Said  M.  Finbert: 

“I  have  spoken  French  since  I  was  three 
years  old.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
preeminently  civilized  language.  Its  clear 
and  logical  charader  appealed  to  certain 


profound  tendencies  of  my  spirit.  I  began 
to  make  my  firA  attempts  at  literary  crea' 
tion  in  French  in  the  year  1916.  (Before 
that  I  had  written  some  poetry  in  English). 
It  was  in  that  year  that  I  made  a  definitive 
choice  of  French  as  my  means  of  expression. 
At  the  beginning  I  had  a  serious  druggie 
with  the  language.  I  had  difficulty  in 
canalizing  the  imaginative  impulses  which 
came  from  my  Oriental  heritage.  But  I 
sided  whole'heartcdly  with  the  French 
language. 

"I  can  say  that  by  now  the  French  spirit 
has  definitely  won.  I  think,  I  even  dream, 
in  French.  .  .  .  And  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  people  in  the  Near 
Ea&  who  speak  French  and  would  answer 
your  que^on  as  I  have  done.  .  .  ." 

The  young  Syrian  Farjallah  Haik  re' 
cently  published  with  Corr^  his  successful 
firA  novel  Barjoute. 

"The  situation  of  the  Lebanon  Syrians,” 
he  said,  "is  a  special  one.  The  influence  of 
French  culture  has  bred  in  us  a  love  of 
France.  France  is  for  us  a  sort  of  super' 
ffitherland.  .  .  .  For  me  personally,  France 
represents  the  pureA  asped  of  Occidental 
civilizatkm.  It  seems  to  me  that  languages 
are  like  women.  One  falls  in  love  with  one 
without  knowing  why,  and  I  believe  that 
(»Uy  this  love  which  one  cannot  explain  or 
define  has  real  significance.  I  think  of  the 
French  language  as  a  beautiful  piece  of 
day  which  can  be  made  to  take  any  form 
you  wish.  It  is  the  language  par  excellence 
of  humor  and  of  love.  Its  elegant  grace,  its 
suppleness,  its  clarity,  its  seductive  dosin' 
volture,  are  irresi^ible. 

"In  spite  of  the  profound  antagonisms 
between  our  mother  tongue,  the  Arabic, 
and  the  French  language,  we  learn  French 
rapidly,  and  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  think 
in  French.  The  Arabic  language  is  rich, 
beautiful,  suave,  but  the  unfortunate  hA 
that  the  spoken  language  is  completely  dif' 
ferent  from  the  written  language  leaves  an 
Arabic  writer  with  a  very  limited  audi' 
cncc.  .  .  .” 

Ventura  Garcia  Calderdn  is  Mini^r 
Plenipotentiary  of  Peru  in  Brussels.  He  has 
written  some  30  volumes  in  Spanish,' 
moftly  vigorous  and  original  fiction,  but  a 
number  of  his  recent  books  have  been 
written  diredly  in  French.  His  whimsical 
confession  concludes  the  Higgins  series: 
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“It  seemed  as  if  the  fates  were  ccmspiring 
to  drive  me  away  from  French.  At  school 
I  was  punished  severely  whenever  I 
didn't  know  my  French  lesson.  The  pun- 
ishment  was  to  hold  a  bronze  ball  for  an 
hour  without  moving.  My  father  was 
determined  that  I  muA  learn  French  well. 
He  approved  thoroughly  of  this  procedure, 
and  he  never  hesitated  to  punish  me  se^ 
verely  if  I  answered  him  in  Spanish  when 
he  spoke  to  me  in  French.  He  had  spent 
some  time  in  France  during  his  years  of 
exile,  and  he  spoke  the  language  fluently. 

“When  I  say  everything  conspired  to 
drive  me  away  from  French,  I  exaggerate. 
My  father  forbade  me  to  read  what  were 
then  the  new  French  books,  Baudelaire's 
Fleurs  de  Mai,  Paul  Verlaine's  Sagesse,  and 
the  like.  Of  course  I  made  it  a  point  to 
find  those  books  and  devour  them.  And 
what  happy  hours  I  passed  with  them! 

“I  came  to  France  in  1906.  Symbolism 
was  Aill  alive.  It  went  counter  to  our 
Spanish  rhetoric.  I  decided  to  hit  Spanish 
eloquence  hard,  even  when  I  wrote  in 
Spanish. 

“My  grandfather  had  Audied  at  Bor' 
deaux.  ...  I  think  all  this  helps  explain 
why  I  chose  French  as  my  medium  of 
expression.  I  have  lived  in  France  for  a 
long  time.  I  love  France  profoundly.  I 
went  to  writing  in  French  naturally  with' 
out  plan  or  effort.  For  all  these  reasons, 
and  because  it  was  a  great  nuisance  to  have 
somebody  else  translating  my  work,  be' 
cause  it  is  always  inspiring  to  discover  a 
language,  because  I  felt  the  need  of  another 
vehicle  for  my  thought  than  Spani^. 

“My  firft  article  in  French  appeared  in 
the  Mercure  de  Prance.  It  dc^t  with 
Rubfin  Dario,  my  good  ma^r,  who  had 
juA  died.  .  .  .'' 

The  fortunes  of  war  and  politics  are 
precarious,  but  French  culture  is  deathless. 

AAA 

“The  fifth  annual  celebration  of  Puerto 
Rico's  unique  Fie^  of  Poetry  and  the 
Child  took  place  on  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  campus  Friday  afternoon. 
May  7  .  .  .  Every  year  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Fie^  .  .  .  publishes  a  book 
of  poetry  which  will  appeal  especially  to 
children,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  dedi' 
cated  to  financing  the  annual  Fie^.  The 


late^  volume  is  an  Anthology  of  Puerto 
Rican  poetry;  the  previous  one,  a  book  of 
exquisite  lyrics  by  the  Spanish  poet  Juan 
Ram6n  Jimenez,  which  was  his  gift  to  the 
children  of  the  Island.  Juan  Ram6n  Jime' 
nez,  one  of  the  world's  greater  living 
poets,  akin  in  thought  and  manner  to 
William  Butler  Yeats,  helped  eftablish  and 
presided  over  the  firA  Fie^  of  Poetry  and 
the  Child  while  visiting  Puerto  Rico  in 
1935.” 

Panorama  (A  Record  of  Inter'American 
Cultural  Events),  published  by  the  Divi' 
sion  of  Intelledmal  Cooperatfon  of  the 
Pan  American  Unkxi  in  Washington, 
opens  its  number  for  July  with  An  Argen' 
tine  Viewpoint  on  American  Literature, 
a  summary  of  a  ledure  by  Maria  Rosa 
Oliver  dehvered  during  the  exhibitiem  of 
American  books,  held  in  Buenos  Aires 
laft  year.  A  pregnant  evaluatkm:  “Besides 
its  audacity  and  its  tremendous  power  for 
depiding  reality,  the  United  States  litera' 
ture  of  today  has  two  sab'ent  charaderidics : 
a  special  conception  of  candor  and  inno' 
cence  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  condud, 
and  a  profound  and  tender  sense  of  virile 
fraternity.” 

“According  to  Professor  Norberto 
Pinilla,  a  Chilean  critic,  the  ten  mod 
remarkable  Chilean  novels  are  the  foUow' 
ing:  Alberto  Bled  Gana,  Durante  la  recon' 
quiSta;  Augudo  D'Halmar,  Pasidn  y 
muerte  del  cura  Deufto;  Guillermo  La' 
barca  Hubertson,  Mirando  al  oceano; 
Mariano  Latorre,  Zurzulita;  Fernando 
Santivan,  La  Hechizada;  Pedro  Prado, 
Alsino;  Joaquin  Edwards  Bello,  ValpO' 
ratso,  la  chidad  del  viento;  Juan  Mod^n 
Cadro,  Aguos  eStancadas;  Eduardo  Ba' 
rrios,  El  Hermano  Asno;  Ruben  Az6car, 
Gente  en  la  «la.” — From  Panorama. 

Juan  Rodolfo  Wilcock,  the  young  At' 
gentine  poet  who  won  the  fird  award  in 
the  recent  Martin  Fierro  Poetry  Conted, 
is  launching  a  new  poetry  magazine  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Its  name  is  Canto. 

The  Liga  Pro<3ultura  Alemana  en  M6' 
xico,  an  organization  of  anti'fascid  Get' 
mans,  has  announced  the  opening  of  its 
fird  “Centro  Escolar  Alemin,”  under  the 
diredicMi  of  Ludwig  Renn,  well  known 
German  writer,  and  with  a  daff  of  twelve 
teachers.  It  advertises  itself  as  a  “free 
school  of  free  Germans  for  free  Mexicans.” 
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THE  NEW  SPANISH'MEXICAN 
REVIEW 

(By  Homero  SerU) 

Romance.  ReviAa  popular  hispano' 
americana.  Mddco,  Primero  de  Febrero 
de  1940.  Ano  I.  No.  1.  Publicad6n  quin' 
cenal.  Edici6n  y  diAribuci6n  IberO'An^' 
cana  de  Publkadones.  Director:  Juan 
Rejano,  Avcnida  de  Juircz,  95,  Apartado 
8092.  Su8cnpci6n,  extxanjero:  un  semeftre, 
$0.75;  un  ano,  $1.40;  numero  suelto,  7 
centavos. — ^The  new  magazine  is  compar' 
able  in  charader  and  importance  to  Les 
}{ouvelles  Litthaires  of  Paris,  although  its 
scope  is  broader.  “We  have  chosen  the 
name  RonuiTice,"  the  editors  explain  in  this 
6rd  number,  “because  it  seems  to  indicate 
adequately  the  charader  which  we  propose 
to  give  to  our  review.  The  Romance  Ian' 
guage  called  Caiftilian,  that  marvelous 
medium  of  expression  which  the  Spanish 
peoples  have  created  for  themselves,  has 
also  become  in  the  American  countries 
the  mod  important  means  of  expression  of 
the  race's  soul.  It  is  moreover  ^e  symbol 
of  a  popular  culture  which  enriches  the 
pured  tradition  of  human  cultural  achieve' 
ment.” 

This  declaration  indicates  the  purpose 
of  the  new  publication:  the  populajrization 
of  culture.  Its  efforts  are  not  hampered 
by  redridkm  to  any  single  group  or  ten' 
dency.  Mexico  is  today  the  center  of 
Hispanic  culture.  Thanks  to  Mexican 
hospitality,  intelledual  Spain  has  been 
transplanted  to  Mexico,  and  in  close  coUab' 
oratimi  with  intelledual  Mexico  and  in 
communication  with  all  of  Hispano'Amer' 
ica,  various  important  cultural  adivities 
have  been  undotaken,  one  of  the  expres' 
sions  of  which  is  the  new  magazine. 

On  its  editorial  board  we  hnd  the  names 
of  the  mod  important  Spani^  and  Ameri' 
ican  literati:  Unique  Gonzilez  Mardnez, 
the  Mexican  poet;  Martin  Luis  Guzman, 
the  Mexican  novelid;  Enrique  DieZ'Ca' 
nedo,  the  Spanish  poet  and  critic;  Pablo 
Neruda,  the  Chilean  poet;  Pedro  Enriquez 
Urena,  the  Dominican  essayid  and  critic; 
Romulo  S.  Gallegos,  the  Venezuelan  novel' 


id;  Juan  Marinello,  the  Cuban  poet.  And 
among  the  contributors  are :  Alfonso  Reyes, 
Mariano  Azuela,  Vidoria  Ocampo,  Gabrie' 
la  Midral,  J.  Garcia  Monge,  J.  Ma.  Chac6n 
y  Calvo,  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Jos6  Ber' 
gamin,  Luis  dJemuda,  Guillermo  de  Torre, 
Jos^  Moreno  Villa,  Emilio  Prados,  Rafael 
Alberti,  Le6n  Felipe,  Manuel  Altolaguirre, 
Benjamin  Jam6s,  C^sar  M.  Arconada, 
Arturo  Serrano  Plaja,  Antonio  Robles, 
Maria  Zambrano,  Isabel  O.  de  Palencia, 
T.  Navarro  Tomas,  Felipe  SancheZ'Romin, 
Pedro  Carrasco,  Jos6  Cainer,  Daniel  Cossio 
Villegas. 

This  fird  number  opens  with  an  article 
by  Diez-Canedo  entitle  El  arte  y  el  tiempo, 
dealing  with  Carlos  Obregon  Santacil^'s 
book  El  maquinismOf  la  vida  y  la  arquitec 
turd,  which  the  reviewer  presents  as  an 
illuminating  interpretation  of  modem  art, 
an  art  which  has  for  the  critic,  among  other 
virtues,  that  of  irritating  and  repelling. 
Another  article  on  a  smiliar  theme,  signed 
by  Xavier  Villarrutia,  labeled  Josi  Clc' 
menu  Orozco  y  el  horror,  deals  with  that 
painter's  horrible  murals,  which  “producen 
un  horror  en  vez  de  producir  un  placer.'' 
Alfonso  Reyes  treats  of  Goethe  y  la  filosofta 
del  dibujo,  examining  and  discussing  one 
of  the  less  known  aspeds  of  the  poet  who 
had  in  him  much  of  the  painter,  or  more 
dridly  of  the  draftsman;  he  illudrates  his 
article  with  one  of  Goethe's  drawings. 
Salvador  Novo,  in  his  article  El  gallo  y  el 
Arciprefle,  discusses  those  passages  of  the 
Lxbro  de  Buen  Amor  in  which  Juan  Ruiz 
presents  the  cock,  that  alert  and  early 
rising  sultan,  and  other  birds.  Enrique 
Riojo,  visiting  the  Madrid  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences,  publishes  a  fascinating 
dudy  on  El  mar,  residencia  de  monStrttos 
luminosos,  with  sketches  by  the  author,  an 
article  in  which  the  scientid  and  the  liter' 
ary  man  have  collaborated.  There  is  an 
anecdotical  article  on  Tolstoi  intimo,  by 
Toldoi's  secretary  V.  Bulgakow,  with 
various  photographs  of  the  titanic  author 
of  Anrui  Karenina.  The  lad  article  is  a 
lyric  contribution  by  Jos£  Bergamin  on 
Noches  de  la  lirica  caStellana:  La  musica 
extremada  del  maeStro  Fray  Luis  de  Leon. 
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The  magazine  offers  a  variety  of  literary 
information,  book  reviews,  copious  and 
wellorganized  bibliographical  data,  with 
sections  devoted  to  music,  painting,  cinc' 
ma,  and  the  sciences.  Romance  is  a  publican 
tion  of  unusual  intereA,  which  at  once 
takes  its  place  with  the  beA  reviews  in 
the  Spanish  language,  and  which  will  be 
indispensable  to  writers,  teachers,  cultural 
and  educational  organizations,  libraries  and 
universities.  Spanish  teachers  in  this 
country  need  it  to  keep  abrea^  of  Spanish 
and  Spanish' American  literary  and  cultural 
adtivities.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the 
quality  of  its  Spanish  and  the  mode^  price 
for  which  it  may  be  had,  it  should  be 
generally  used  as  a  text  in  Spanish  classes. 

THE  COMMON  MAN  IS  NO  HUN' 
DRED'PER'CENTER 

(Albert  Gu&ard, 
in  Preface  to  World  Literature) 

“It  (World  Literature)  is  not  reserved 
for  a  supercilious  elite,  dodtors  of  philos^ 
ophy  or  cosmopolitan  sophi^icates.  We  all 
read  and  enjoy  World  Literature  in  the 
same  way  as  a  character  in  Moli^re,  Mon' 
sieur  Jourdain,  the  would'be  gentleman,  had 
been  talking  prose  all  his  life — without 
being  aware  of  it.  World  literature  begnu, 
not  in  the  graduate  school,  but  in  the  nursery. 
Our  children  are  told  immemorial  tales, 
the  faiiry  lore  of  all  ages  and  climes.  They 
do  not  objed  to  the  Grimm  Brothers  be' 
cause  they  were  Germans,  to  Charles  Per' 
rault  because  he  was  French,  to  Hans 
Chridian  Andersen  because  he  was  a  Dane. 
The  same  blissful  openness  of  heart  and 
mind  dill  prevails  when  they  graduate 
from  the  nursery.  The  Swiss  Family  Robin' 
son,  Heidi,  Pinocchio,  are  great  favorites 
although  they  were  not  bom  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Adolescent  America 
6nds  delight  in  The  Three  Musl^eteers  and 
Monte  Criilo,  by  that  ludy  dusky  giant 
among  dorytellers,  Alexandre  Dumas;  and 
youngders  dill  enjoy  Jules  Veme,  even 
though  many  of  his  anticipations  are  now 
back  numbers. 

“The  common  man  retains  this  freedom 
from  prejudice  until  he  is  taught  better — 
I  mean  until  he  is  taught  worse.  Adults 
are  quite  unconscious  of  national  frontiers 
in  the  literary  field.  If  there  be  but  aie 
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book  in  the  lone  cabin,  it  will  be  the  Book, 
the  Bible,  with  its  hoard  of  drange  beauty 
as  well  as  divine  wisdcMn,  a  whole  library 
of  incomparable  range  within  the  covers  of 
a  single  volume;  and  that  book  came  to  us 
down  the  ages,  through  men  who  spoke 
alien  tongues  and  lived  under  alien  skies. 
In  the  lad  century,  the  common  man  was 
again  thrilled  by  the  romances  of  Eugene 
Sue,  The  My fteries  of  Paris  or  The  Wander' 
mg  Jew;  he  dill  enjoys,  without  the  benefit 
of  a  university  education,  Vidtor  Hugo's 
epic  of  redemption  and  social  pity,  Les  Mu 
serables.  Among  our  bed'sellers,  read  for 
sheer  pleasure  and  not  as  class  assignments, 
are  many  works  of  foreign  origin;  ^uo 
Vadis?  by  Sienkiewicz,  The  Pour  Horseman 
0/  the  Apocalypse  by  Blasco  Ibanez,  Lud' 
wig's  ?iapolem,  Remarque's  All  Siuiet  on 
the  Weflem  Front,  Vicki  Baum's  Grand 
Hotel,  Fallada's  Little  Man,  What  ?{ow? 
World  Literature,  for  the  average  rea^, 
is  not  a  theory,  but  a  condition.” 

PUBLISHING  IN  WAR-TIME 

(From  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Chinese 
Bibliography) 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hodilities,  the 
publishing  edablishments  in  China  have 
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suffered  colossal  losses.  Taking  tbe  Com^ 
merdal  Press  alone,  its  financial  and  ma' 
terial  loss  is  estimated  at  several  million3 
of  dollars.  In  addition  to  the  losses  sus^ 
tained  at  Shanghai,  Nanking,  Chungking, 
Hengyang,  Wuchow  and  Kweilin,  its 
physical  plant  at  Yangtsepoo  has  been 
sei^  and  decoyed  by  the  Japanese 
invading  forces.  This  fote  is  shared  by 
many  o^er  publishers  and  printing  e^ly 
lishn^ts.  Thus,  it  has  forced  the  pulv 
Ushers  to  face  the  dilemma  of  either  acqui' 
escing  in  inadivity  and  ^and^ill,  or  remove 
ing  to  the  interior  or  other  places  of  safety. 
The  result  has  been  a  mass  exodus  from 
wardnflided  areas.  Centres  which  were 
formerly  noted  for  publishing  adtivities  are 
now  dekrted  or  remaining  idle.  Hundreds 
of  new  offices  have  been  set  up  in  cities 
like  Chungking,  Chengtu,  Kunming,  Kwei' 
lin,  etc.  Among  these  is  a  multitude  of 
new  publishers  who  for  one  reason  or 
anothn  keep  their  adtivities  secret  and  do 
not  make  ^eir  addresses  known  to  the 
public.  Moreover,  they  are  migrating 
from  one  place  to  another.  However,  it 
often  happens  that  several  offices  and 
plants  are  operating  simultaneously  in  dif' 
ferent  cities.  Again,  take  the  Ccnunercial 
Press  as  a  concrete  example:  while  all  the 
bo(^  and  magazines  issued  in  1938  bore 
the  name  of  Changsha  as  its  general  office, 
those  of  1939  and  afterwards  bore  no  place 
name  whatsoever.  At  any  rate,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  this  situation  will 
laft  for  some  time,  which  will  make  the  task 
of  the  bibliographer  much  more  difficult 
than  in  normal  times. 

FRANCOIS  COPP6e  AND  THE 

TWENTY  INDISPENSABLE 
BOOKS 

(Jean  Monval 

in  the  Rome  dcs  Deux  Mondes) 

.  .Two  months  later,  in  September, 
Mme  (Alphonse)  Daudet  wrote  to  him 
(Francois  Copp6e)  from  Champrosay: 
‘Dear  Sir,  would  you  help  us  in  an  evening 
diversion  by  writing  us  which  are  the 
twenty  books  which  you  would  take  with 
you  and  rescue  at  aU  coA  if  your  house 
caught  fire  or  you  were  driven  from  your 
home?  The  days  are  growing  short  in  the 
country,  we  li^t  the  lamp  early,  and  it  is 
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always  interefting  to  ftudy  the  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  mental  make-up  of 
our  acquaintances.  .  .  .“ 

“  ‘Dear  Madam,'  Coppfe  replies  from 
La  Faisi^,  ‘I  am  not  a  man  of  a  few  books, 
but  of  all  books.  I  thank  Heaven  that 
I  have  a  good  ^»mach  for  books.  But  if 
some  tyrant  limited  me  to  twenty,  I 
shouldn't  choose  any  from  classical  an' 
tiquity,  since  I'm  a  ^pid  fellow.  Here 
is  my  liA:  (1)  The  Gospels.  (2)  The  ImitC' 
tion  of  Jesus  Chrift  (Lamennais'  edition), 
to  keep  me  as  good  and  humble  as  possible. 
(3)  Don  Quixote,  to  keep  me  respedtful  of 
chivalry  within  reasonable  limits.  (4)  The 
Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  because  I  know 
nothing  more  delicious.  (5)  The  Contes  of 
Perrault,  to  revive  my  childhood.  (6)  The 
volume  of  Bossuet  containing  the  Sermon 
sur  les  pauvres,  so  that  I  can  gargle  beauti' 
fol  phrases.  (7)  Robtmon  Crusoe,  to  satisfy 
my  need  for  travels  and  adventures.  (8) 
The  Confessions  of  Jean'Jacques  Rousseau, 
entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  six  firA  Books 
(the  beginning  of  all  modem  literature). 
(9)  A  one'volume  selection  from  the  works 
of  Diderot  (which  has  not  been  compiled), 
for  its  verve.  (10)  Manon  Lescaut,  so  dear, 
after  all,  to  the  sentimental  libertine.  (11) 
A  one'Volume  selection  from  Chateau' 
briand  (which  does  not  exiA),  for  his 
phrases,  and  for  his  engaging  melancholy, 
which  has  been  imitated  right  and  left. 
(12)  The  Memorial  de  Sainte'H^l^,  for  its 
glory  and  sublimity.  (13)  The  volume  of 
Michelet  dealing  vnth  Jeanne  d'Arc  (bc' 
cause  1  couldn't  take  all  his  prodigious 
Moyen  Age).  (14)  Balzac's  Le  Menage  de 
Garfon,  because  I  should  have  to  choose 
from  the  ma^erpieces  of  that  man  of  genius. 
(15)  The  LSgen^  des  Siecles  (for  the  same 
reason).  (16)  A  volume  of  Heinrich  Heine, 
it  makes  no  difference  which  one.  (17) 
Emaux  et  CamSes,  to  remind  myself  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  perfeeftion.  (18) 
David  Copperfield,  to  make  me  laugh  and 
cry  to  my  heart's  content.  (19)  Madame 
Bovary  (for  the  same  as  reason  as  Bossuet 
and  Chateaubriand,  because  there  are 
raisins  in  it  (“c'eA  du  nana")  from  one  end 
to  the  other).  (20)  Les  Contes  de  mon 
moulin,  from  my  dear  Daudet,  so  as  not  to 
forget  what  grace  is  like.  And  by  all 
means,  nothing  at  all,  not  the  slighted 
morsel,  from  a  poet  who  is  very  much 
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disgruntled  with  himself  and  whose  name 
is  Francois  Copp6e.” 

PANAiT  ISTRATI  AND  THE 
FRENCH  LANGUAGE 

(Jean  Desthieux  in  the  Mercure  de  Prance) 

“He  did  not  write  easily.  The  French 
language  always  remained  for  him  a  suc' 
cession  of  tricks  and  conundrums.  The 
trouble  it  made  Him  would  have  crushed 
a  less  determined  nature.  When  he  wrote, 
he  consulted  the  didionary  at  every  word. 
When  I  told  him  something  ab^t  the 
Littr6,  he  insided  on  having  one  at  once. 
And  when  I  found  one  and  took  it  to 
him,  he  threw  himself  into  it  violently  and 
did  not  leave  it  for  days.  A  French  gram' 
mar  lay  condantly  on  a  table  at  the  head 
of  his  bed.  When  he  had  finished  a  piece 
of  work  (he  didated  to  his  young  vnfe), 
he  turned  it  over  to  a  foiend  to  be  read  and 
correded.  I  myself  had  a  moded  part  in 
the  finishing  off  of  Mediterranee,  but  he 
made  me  explain  to  him  in  detail  the  why 
and  the  how  of  each  one  of  the  slight  cor' 
redions  which  it  seemed  to  me  necessary 
to  sugged.  I  had  the  impression  by  that 
time  that  the  days  of  his  bed  work  were 
over.  That  book  was  dedined  to  be  his 
lad.  And  he  would  probably  never  have 
groaned  out  this  book  from  his  sick'bed  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  cruel  nagging  of 
his  publisher,  who  was  condantly  threat' 
ening  to  dop  his  payments,  and  who,  incap' 
able  as  he  was  of  appreciating  how  a  clever 
business  man  mi^t  have  exploited  the 
gold'mine  which  Idrati  could  have  been 
to  him,  did  eventually  leave  him  to 
darve.  .  . 

THE  GREAT  FALSEHOODS  OF 
HISTORY 

(From  Saber,  Mexico  City) 

Diogenes  never  lived  in  a  tub.  That 
legend  has  no  better  foundaticm  than  the 
comment  by  one  of  his  biographers  to  the 
effed  that  “so  surly  a  fellow  ought  to  have 
lived  in  a  barrel,  like  a  dog.” — William 
Tell  did  not  shoot  an  apple  off  the  head  of 
his  son.  As  a  matter  of  fiaid,  the  name  of 
William  Tell  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Swiss  cantons. — Alexander 
the  Great  did  not  weep  for  more  worlds 
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to  conquer.  There  are  even  drong  reasons 
for  believing  that  his  army  suffered  severe 
reverses  in  India,  and  that  he  was  forced 
to  withdraw  from  that  country. — William 
Pitt  never  made  the  fimous  reply  to  Wal' 
pole  beginning:  'The  atrocious  crime  of 
being  a  young  man.”  That  reply  was  in' 
vented  by  Dr.  Johnson — Sappho  did  not 
hurl  herself  from  the  Leucidian  promontory 
for  love  of  Phaon.  The  current  hidory  of 
her  life  is  false,  and  her  respectobility  and 
virtue  are  beyond  quedion.  Sappho  was 
a  matron  of  the  mod  exalted  virtue,  mother 
of  a  large  family. — Philip  II  of  Spain  did 
not  die  of  burning  because  Royal  etiquette 
forbade  his  servants  to  touch  the  Royal 
person.  He  died  a  natural  death. — Wd 
General  Iturbide  and  General  Guerrero 
embrace  ardently  at  Acatempan?  Was  the 
gifted  North  American  inventor  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  bom  in  Aguascalientes  for  the 
glory  not  only  of  Mexico  but  also  of  the 
humble  Alba  funily?  Was  La  Escala 
Spiritual  of  San  Juan  Guimaco  really  the 
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firft  book  published  in  Mexico,  althou^ 
no  one  has  ever  seen  it?  Who  declared 
Benito  Juarez  **Benem^to  de  las  Am^' 
ricas”  (thus  in  the  plural)?  Were  the 
mangoes  of  Manila  known  in  Mexico  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  would  appear  from 
one  of  the  paintings  of  Diego  Rivera  in  the 
Palace  of  Hernando  Cort^,  in  Cuerna' 
vaca?  .  .  . 

THE  ZOLA  CENTENARY 

(From  Le  Cahier  des  Lettres  et  des  Arts, 
New  York  City) 

“Rosny  never  forgave  himself  for  having 
wounded  Zola  so  cruelly,  in  the  fomous 
Figaro  manifeAo  againA  naturalism.  It  has 
become  a  rather  superhcial  foshion  now' 
adays  to  ignore  Zola,  and  to  profess  indif' 
ference  for  his  work.  As  a  matter  of  foct 
the  great  man's  shade  is  not  likely  to  be 
worried  by  these  proclamations  of  indif' 
ference.  No  writer  in  the  world  has  ever 
commanded  such  sales.  Zola  is  much 
criticized  for  his  brutality,  but  there  are  any 
number  of  other  novelifts  whose  realism 
is  juft  as  violent.  For  all  his  foults,  of 
which  the  worft  is  doubtless  his  pseudo' 
scientific  aeftbietic,  Zola  remains  one  of  the 
glories  of  French  fiction.  And  a  magnif* 
iccnt  writer.  His  romanticism,  his  lyric 
afflatus,  have  the  merit  of  retaining  their 
appeal,  whereas  the  (joncourts,  for  exam' 
pie,  irritate  us  in  every  line  with  their 
artiftic  mannerisms. . . .  The  reader  will 
come  on  many  Zola  anecdotes  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  notably  in  connection  with  his 
22  candidacies  for  the  French  Academy. 
He  had  two  powerful  champions,  Copp^ 
and  Bourget.  And  this  is  a  point  of  liter' 
ary  hiftory  which  is  worth  remembering. 
Aiwther  is  the  preference  which  the 
Academy  recorded  for  Theuriet  as  againft 
Zola,  on  the  occasion  when  the  author  of 
VAssommoir  came  neareft  to  reaching  his 
goal.” 

A  GREAT  BRAZILIAN  POET 

Gaft6n  Figueira,  writing  in  America  (La 
Habana)  hails  Murillo  Araujo  as  perhaps 
the  moft  valid  of  contemporary  Brazilian 
poetic  values.  His  verse,  he  says,  is 
''diaphanous,  intuitive,  integral.  Without 
time'honored  preconceptions,  without  the 


preconceptions  of  the  modem  schools. 
With  the  absolute  language  of  childhood. 
Striking  with  his  whole  soul  on  the  instm' 
ment  which  God  gave  him.” 

Araujo  was  a  mere  lad  when  in  1917  he 
launched  his  firft  book  Carrillones,  in 
which  he  gave  evidence  of  his  pure  poetic 
sensitivity.  In  1921  appeared  his  Cidade 
de  ouro,  a  moving  evocation  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Six  years  later  came  A  illumina' 
foo  da  vida,  completed  in  1933  by  A  sete 
cores  do  ceu.  These  laft  three,  says  Figuei' 
ra,  show  the  foil  aefthetic  personality  of 
Murillo  Araujo.  This  consifts  of  a  pro' 
found  and  delicate  emotional  power,  the 
pureft  of  language,  and  the  completeft 
originality,  with  an  equally  complete 
absence  of  trivial  extravagances.  Add  to 
these  qualities  a  very  personal,  musical 
rhythm,  and  an  authentically  Brazilian 
spirit,  a  bittersweet  flavor  of  the  Brazilian 
selva.  Yet  this  nationality,  present  in 
even  the  moft  obje(^'ve  of  his  poems,  is 
expressed  principally  in  psychological  tones 
and  nuances. 

None  of  the  ivory  tower  for  Araujo. 
His  forte  consifts  in  the  facing  and  tiie 
spiritual  elevation  of  reality,  rather  than 
in  its  avoidance.  He  says  (in  ?{aciniiento 
del  Poeta), 

And  thus  one  poet  more  arose  m  this  world... 
To  your  sorrow. 

That  is,  to  the  sorrow  of  those  who  believe 
that  a  poet  is  a  being  apart,  exifting  in  a 
vacuum.  Of  those  who  have  not  yet 
learned  that  poetry  is  the  means  of  en' 
nobling  grief  until  it  turns  into  joy. 

Another  of  Araujo’s  excellent  qualities 
is  that  he  never  argues,  never  has  a  thesis 
to  defend,  never  ftoops  to  propaganda. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fad  that  he  is  a  sin' 
cere  and  devout  Catholic,  by  inheritance 
and  convidion  (Brazil  is  an  essentially 
Catholic  country).  His  Catholicism  is  a 
sort  of  subtle  veil  which  tones  down  the 
rude  outlines  of  reality.  So  that,  being 
a  poet  with  a  great  gift  for  detail,  he  be' 
comes  a  descriptive'subjedive  lyricift. 

"Landscape  fires  his  enthusiasm,  his 
eyes  take  in  the  whole  gamut  of  color,  his 
rhythms  flow  with  renewed  inspiration  in 
the  fece  of  Nature,  but  his  emotional  power, 
his  profound  spirituality,  overcome  and 
transform  the  landscape.” 
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Another  one  of  his  virtues  as  a  poet  is 
the  gift  of  ennobling  aspeds  of  everyday 
life,  called  commonplace  by  commonplace 
people,  because  they  are  not  framed  in  what 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  poetic  con^ 
ceptions.  .  .  womout,  hackneyed  themes, 
deprived  of  all  vigor  and  freshness.  The 
true  poet  is  a  renovator,  especially  in  his 
way  of  seeing  things,  of  giving  them  his 
own  expression.  But  he  mud  be  such  a 
vitalizer,  especially  in  his  noble  enthusiasm 
for  making  poetry  of  those  things,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  seem  vulgar  and 
trivial.  For  example,  what  a  lofty,  audere 
and  genuine  lyrical  voice  is  given  to  the 
old  shoemaker'grandfrther,  how  joyous  his 
work  is  made  by  the  fad  that  he  is  finishing 
a  pair  of  shoes  for  his  little  grandchild's 
Chridmas  gift!  Or  the  tragedy  of  the 
child  who  runs  across  the  dreet  after  his 
kite,  and  is  druck  down  by  a  passing  autO' 
mobile.  After  which  C5od  receives  his 
soul  "like  another  kite,  carrkd  along  on 
the  thread  of  a  sunbeam."  Or  the  account 
of  a  Brazilian  childhood.  Or  in  Hiilona 
Cndianj,  concerning  the  child  Jesus,  who 
cried  on  Chridmas  Eve  and  would  not  go 
to  sleep.  Nothing,  not  even  the  droning 
of  the  organ,  could  lull  him.  Until  at  lad, 
a  humble,  barefoot  Negro  woman  took  Him 
in  her  arms  and  sang  to  Him  in  her  soft  and 
simple  voice.  Then,  oh  wonder!  the  Child 
Jesus  smiled  and  went  to  sleep. 

Soberness,  simplicity,  clarity  are  the 
qualities  which  bed  describe  the  poetic 
expression  of  Murillo  Araujo,  qualities 
which  arc  forever  sweet  with  concentrated 
essence,  the  synthesis  of  richness.  His 
rhythms  are  intensely  personal,  neither  the 
meager,  monotonous  old  rhythms,  nor  the 
80<alled  modem  ones,  whose  overplus  of 
freedom  brings  them  so  near  to  prose,  but 
a  rapprochement  of  the  two,  involving  the 
good  qualities  of  both.  And  a  music  which 
follows  faithfully  the  pace  of  thought  and 
feeling.  He  has  not  given  up  rhyme  altO' 
gether;  not  that  he  uses  it  slavishly,  as  do 
the  classics,  but  he  recognizes  it  as  one  of 
the  glories  of  poetry,  and  he  uses  it  like 
a  pure  and  essential  echo  which  unites 
and  fuses  ideas  and  sentiments.  His  per' 
ceptions  of  emotional  qualities  calls  to 
mind  that  admirable  de^ition  of  Alfon' 
sina  Stomi :  "The  poet  is  a  delicate  antenna 
catching  words  which  come  he  knows  not 
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whence,  and  translating  them,  he  knows 
not  how.” 

Poetry  like  his  is  a  new  world,  not 
foreign  to  the  old  one,  but  ennobled,  ideal' 
ized.  A  new  world  which  sends  us  back 
to  the  daily  druggie  with  new  energy, 
new  enthusiasm.  For  this  is,  after  all,  the 
great  task,  the  infinite  kindness  of  poetry. 
To  cleanse  us  from  the  weariness  of  every 
day,  to  redeem  us  from  every  negative 
sentiment,  rancour,  discouragement,  pessi' 
mism;  to  send  us  back  to  life  with  the  clear 
eyes  of  children,  in  which  illusions  ftill 
draw  bright  landscapes." 

HOLBOLL  AND  THE  CHRISTMAS 
SEAL 

(J.  B.  Nikolaisen  in  The  American 
Scandinavian  Review) 

It  was  two  days  before  Chridmas,  the 
day  known  in  Denmark  as  Little  Chridmas 
Eve,  in  the  year  1903.  The  winter  was  un' 
usually  hard.  ...  In  the  afternoon  the 
snow  began  to  frU,  powdering  the  roofs 
and  the  trees  in  the  parks  under  the  cold 
wintry  sky.  .  .  . 

In  the  central  poft  office  of  "the  King's 
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Copenhagen**  a  omftant  Aream  of  people 
came  pouring  in.  They  were  loaded  do^ 
widi  packages  and  carried  bundles  of  let' 
ters  and  cards  which  they  dropped,  handful 
after  handful,  in  the  waiting  slots.  .  .  . 

In  the  sorting  room  all  these  bundles 
were  poured  out  on  a  big  table  where  busy 
hands  arranged  them  with  all  the  ftamps 
turning  one  way  to  facilitate  the  cancelling. 
The  machines  thundered  away,  and  soon 
there  were  long  rows  of  letters  waiting  to 
be  sorted  and  dumped  in  mail  bags  to  be 
expedited  to  the  trains  which  were  to  carry 
them  all  over  the  country.  .  .  .The  sorters 
toiled  and  moiled,  but  for  all  their  efforts 
they  began  to  ^11  behind  a  little. .  .  .  The 
cheerful  atmosphere  that  ought  to  belong 
to  Chriftmas  mail  would  not  come  that 
year. 

Suddenly  the  booming  bass  of  Einar 
Holboll  rang  out  through  the  rocMn,  and 
the  tired  sorters  topped  to  li^en  while  he 
unfolded  a  brilliant  idea  that  had  come  to 
him  as  he  worked  over  the  piles  of  letters. . . 
Chriftmas  was  a  season  when  all  the  beA 
filings  of  humanity  were  uppermo^, 
when  the  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  others 
was  Wronger  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  “JuA  think,  boys,**  he  said,  “if  we 
could  catch  people  while  they  are  in  this 
holiday  mood,  filed  with  kindly  sentiments, 
if  we  could  make  them  buy  a  charity  Aamp 
and  put  on  every  one  of  the  letters,  what 
a  lot  of  money  we  could  get  in  to  help  sick 
and  needy  children.** 

The  idea  caught  on  inftantly.  .  .  . 


The  Younger  Generation  Absorbs 
Scholarship  (From  Cruz  Roja  Cubana) 


As  soon  as  ChriAmas  was  over  and  he 
had  worked  out  his  plan  in  detail,  he  went 
to  the  poAmaAer  general  for  his  approval 
and  permission  to  have  the  ftamp  sold  in 
the  poft  offices.  In  the  summer  of  1904 
the  firft  Chriftmas  Seal  Committee  was 
formed,  consiAing  of  Holboll  and  fourteen 
other  members.  Later  it  was  decided  that 
the  income  from  the  sale  of  Seals  should 
be  used  for  a  sanatorium  for  tubercular 
children.  Application  was  made  to  King 
Chriftian  IX — grandfather  of  the  present 
King — for  permission  to  use  the  pidure 
of  the  late  Queen  Louise  on  the  seals.  The 
King  readily  consented  and  himself  selected 
the  photograph  of  the  Queen  which  he 
preferred.  .  .  . 

There  are  about  fifteen  hundred  poft 
offices  in  Denmark  and  4,500  rural  mail 
carriers.  They  have  made  the  cause  of  the 
Chri^mas  S^  their  own.  Indeed  it  is 
their  special  pet.  They  vie  with  each  other 
in  making  many  sales,  and  try  to  increase 
the  volume  year  by  year.  What  commer' 
dal  organization  has  such  a  sales  force? . . . 

ERNST  TOLLER’S  FATAL  ERROR 

(Joseph  Kresh,  in  Science  and  Society) 

“The  opposition  to  reason  Toller  ex' 
pressed  finds  its  recruits  chiefly  among  the 
adherents  of  the  crude  monism  that  insiAs 
that  all  propositions  muA  be  universals. 
If  it  is  untrue  that  the  universe  is  entirely 
logical,  it  muA  be  true  that  it  is  entirely 
illogical — which  is  obviously  the  moA 
elementary  fallacy.  Reason  does  not,  of 
course,  give  the  complete  definition  of  the 
universe,  and  because  of  human  ignorance 
reason  cannot  always  predid  ends.  Yet 
it  is  reason  which  indicates  goals.  Under 
no  conditions  is  there  ju^ification  for  an 
attempt  to  solve  intuitively  a  problem  to 
which  reason  can  be  applied,  for  any  tool, 
even  a  poor  one,  is  better  than  none. 
MyAicism  is  only  an  unconscious  refuge 
from  impotence.  It  is  prevalent  only  when 
people  are  unable  to  manipulate  the  envi' 
ronment  so  as  to  solve  the  problem  at  hand 
or  in  an  era  of  rapid  degeneration.  Mys' 
ticism  is  an  escape,  not  a  solution. 

“It  is  Toller’s  failure  to  recognize  this 
clearly  that  explains  the  difficulties  in  his 
plays  and  in  his  life.  Subconsciously  he  was 
always  aware  of  it  and  that  explains,  prob' 
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ably,  why  those  of  his  charaders  who  made 
use  of  a  mydical  or  irrational  approach 
found  a  tragic  fate.  If  Toller  had  beim  folly 
convinced  of  the  validity  of  irratkMialism 
as  a  solutfon  for  problems  on  the  socio' 
economic  plane  he  would  not  so  often  have 
written  cyclic  plays  which  return  at  the 
end  to  their  points  of  departure.  Indead  he 
would  have  found  arguments  againd  civ' 
ilization  as  a  whole  rather  than  againd 
specific  irrational  manifedations  of  a  form 
of  it.  It  is  because  reason  was  implicit  in  his 
thought  although  explicitly  denied  in  his 
plays  that  Toller  was  the  hero  of  his  own 
tragedies  and  met  so  truly  tragic  a  fate.*' 

NOTHING  SMALL  ABOUT 
CHILEAN  PUBUSHERS 

Here  are  a  few  figures  on  the  publishing 
adivity  and  the  publishing  capacity  of 
the  Empresa  Editora  Zig'Zag  of  Santiago 
de  Chile,  as  furnished  in  their  own  publica^ 
don,  LeCturas  para  toda  America: 

Zig'Zag  publishes  a  book  a  day.  If  all 
of  Zig'Zag's  publication  for  one  day  were 
piled  in  one  carefully  balanced  column,  said 
column  would  be  well  toward  300  feet 
high. 

Zig'Zag's  weekly  juvenile  magazine  El 
Peneca  has  a  circulation  of  180,000.  If  all 
the  copies  of  El  Peneca  which  are  printed 
in  the  course  of  a  year  were  laid  end  to  end, 
they  would  make  a  trail  1400  miles  long, 
or  farther  than  from  New  York  to  Kansas 
City.  (The  Saturday  Evening  Pod  would 
probably  very  nearly  encircle  the  globe  if 
so  handled,  but  El  Peneca  does  blacken 
quite  a  sizable  scrap  of  paper). 

If  business  warranted,  Zig'Zag  has  the 
equipment  to  print  1,264,800  items  a  day. 
Working  without  interruption  for  a  year, 
the  total  of  publications  would  reach  the 
moded  figure  of 461,652,000  (We  may  have 
lod  a  cipher  or  two,  but  even  if  we  haven't, 
we  don't  know  any  serious  book'publish' 
ing  rival  to  Zig'Zag  nearer  than  Moscow, 
Russia). 

What  Chilean  publishers  should  do  now 
is  set  out  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
printing  and  book'making.  Even  their 
expensive  books  are  dill  for  below  the 
dandard  set  by  the  better  publishers  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  We  realize, 
of  course,  that  their  cheaply  printed  pub' 
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licatirms,  sold  at  low  prices,  have  pene' 
trated  every  comer  of  South  America  and 
are  making  the  continent  literate,  as  beauti' 
folly  printed  and  high  priced  books  could 
never  have  done.  So  that  they  deserve, 
on  the  whole,  approval  rather  than  criti' 
cism. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  WORD 
(From  Recueil,  Quebec) 

Do  you  know  how  they  say  “sack"  in 
English,  in  Russian,  in  German,  in 
Italian,  in — all  the  red  of  the  languages? 
Well,  it’s  “sack,”  always  “sack”!  Why? 
We  learn  why  from  one  of  the  sonnets  of 
the  Jewish  poet  Emmanuel.  It  appears  that 
the  workman  on  the  Tower  of  Babel,  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  the 
Deluge,  carried  his  lunch  in  a  little  bag, 
jud  as  workmen  do  today.  When  the  Lord 
made  the  speech  of  each  one  unintelligible 
to  the  others,  they!  were  all  seized  with 
terror,  and  each  one  began  hunting  fran' 
tically  for  his  “sack”  so  that  he  could  es' 
cape.  The  air  was  filled  with  this  one  word, 
the  only  word  that  each  one  kept  un' 
changed;  and  that  one  word  remains  in  all 
the  languages  that  were  bom  that  day. 

AAA 

Professor  Melissa  A.  Gilley  of  Agnes 
Scott  College  and  Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell  of 
Manique  do  Baixo,  Portugal,  published 
in  Hispania  for  December,  1939,  a  Selective 
Bibliography  of  Portuguese  Literature,  1922' 
1937,which  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  such 
information  in  this  country  should  be 
very  helpful. 
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•  C.  J.  Gignoux,  G.  H.  Rivi^,  G.  Ba- 
zatn,  B.  Champigneulle.  La  Prance  en 
Guerre.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  317  pages.  24 
francs.  — This  excellent  volume,  on  page 
after  page,  rightly  draws  the  contra^  be' 
tween  France,  peaceful,  individualiA,desir' 
ing  only  to  conserve  with  dignity  and 
security  what  she  had — and  Germany, 
militari^,  totah'tarian,  and  ambitious  to 
carry  through  the  “dynamic  revolution” 
which  will  seize  for  her  what  belongs  to 
others. 

After  a  preface  by  Andr^  Siegfried, 
M.  Riviere  begins  with  an  admirable 
chapter  on  the  charadteriAics  of  the  moft 
important  sedion  of  the  French  people — 
the  peasantry.  He  describes  the  daily  life 
of  tl^  peasant  in  time  of  peace,  and  then 
the  changes  by  which  women  carried 
on,  often  with  the  aid  or  advice  of  the 
commune  or  the  central  government,  the 
work  of  the  farm  while  the  husbands  and 
sons  were  at  the  fiont.  M.  Gignoux  does 
the  same  thing  for  indudry,  finance  and 
commerce,  showing  how  they  had  been 
mobilized  for  war.  M.  Bazain's  technical 
chapters  are  a  particularly  valuable  ac' 
count  of  the  organization  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  defensive  forces.  The  in' 
fantry  was  dill  apparently  regarded  as  by 
far  the  mod  important  branch,  and  the 
Maginot  Line  was  believed  to  give  ah' 
solute  security.  He  admits  that,  for 
reasons  of  economy  and  owing  to  differ' 
ences  of  opinion  among  military  experts, 
France  did  not  build  up  as  she  should  have 
done  her  air  forces  and  her  mechanized 
units.  M.  Champigneulle  discusses  “La 
France  Intelledtuelle.”  He  shows  the  im' 
pa<ft  of  the  war  on  education,  science, 
religion,  the  theater  and  the  radio,  and  the 
measures  taken  to  safeguard  precious 
books,  manuscripts  and  works  of  art. 

The  volume  was  passed  by  the  censor 
on  March  28,  1940,  and  closes  confidently 
with  the  words:  “Virile,  droite,  implacable, 
la  resolution  ftangaise  de  vaincre  se  fait 
plus  formidable  que  jamais.”  The  terrible 


disasters  of  May  and  June,  undreamt  of  by 
the  authors,  do  not,  however,  invalidate 
much  of  the  truth  in  the  volume;  they 
merely  make  it  very  sad  reading. — Sidney 
B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Etienne  Merpin.  Su^de  1940.  Paris. 

Sagittaire.  19^.  94  pages.  10  francs. — 

This  apparently  wcll'informed  little  book 
has  much  more  than  ephemeral  value,  for 
it  is  in  terms  of  hi^orical  and  traditional 
fadtors  that  will  continue  to  be  valid  that 
the  author  explains  the  attitude  of  Swe' 
den  in  the  Firmish  war.  In  popular  ityle 
he  presents  to  us  a  country  which  has  put 
into  practice  with  splendid  results  its 
ardent  feith  in  material  and  moral  progress. 
This  has  meant  social  reforms,  magnificent 
public  buildings — and  disarmament.  War 
for  a  Scandinavian  is  a  barbarous  relic  of 
the  paA,  nothing  less  than  a  scandal.  The 
evolution  of  the  SocialiA  party  under  the 
softening  influence  of  IGng  Gu^v  V 
brought  Sweden  to  a  balance  that  other 
civilized  nations  envied.  And  then,  on 
January  17,  Richard  Sandler,  popular 
socially  mini^r  of  foreign  affairs,  declared 
that  he  had  resigned  his  po4t  because  he 
considered  that  Swedish  neutrality  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  aggression  againA  Finland, 
and  therefore  again^  Scandinavia,  was  the 
real  scandal.  That  the  apoftle  of  peace 
should  clamor  for  war  in  the  name  of  the 
values  dear  to  Scandinavia  has  been  a  ter' 
rific  blow  to  Sweden,  and  the  dilemma  “to 
fight  or  not  to  fight”  amounts  for  her  to  a 
terrible  cos  de  conscience. — A  sketch  map 
indicating  the  natural  resources  of  Scan' 
dinavia  is  a  great  help  in  under^nding  the 
economic  intere^s  at  ^ke  for  the  bellig' 
erents. — Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  Jr. 
Brussels. 

•  Georges  Poisson.  Le  Peuplement  de  I'Eu' 
rope,  Etat  Artuel,  Origtnes  et  Evolution. 

Paris.  Payot.  1939.  373  pages.  50  francs. 
— M.  Poisson  declares  in  his  Foreword 
that  “la  que^ion  des  races  a  pris  depuis  le 
si^le  dernier  et  particuli^emcnt  de  nos 
jours  une  importance  excessive,  g^eratrice 
de  discordes  et  de  haines  inju^ifi^es,  par 
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Its  pretentions  absurdes  qu'elle  cree  chez 
quelques'uns,  et  par  les  ambitions  dan^ 
gereuses  qu'elle  susdte  chez  eux.  EUe 
p^se  done  lourdement  sur  notre  avenir.” 
Already  we  can  see  the  tStAs  of  this  dan' 
gerous  excess  of  importance  assigned  to 
racial  evaluations,  and  in  view  of  what  is 
observable,  the  laA  sentence  of  the  above 
quotation  is  more  seriously  portentous 
than  many  of  us  like  to  believe. 

In  Les  Aryens,  published  a  year  or  so 
ago,  this  same  author  told  of  the  part  that 
race  has  played  in  European  development. 
The  present  volume  depict  more  fully  and 
with  greatci.  emphasis  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  oldeA  inhabitants  of  Europe 
before  the  Aryan  invasion  which  is  only 
one  manife^tion  in  the  general  evolution 
and  di^lsution  of  the  European  races. 

M.  Poisson  very  unassumingly  ^tes 
that  he  makes  no  claim  of  elucidating  the 
scientific  consideration  of  races  beyond 
that  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  says  that 
until  more  complete  research  is  made, 
it  is  not  useless  to  formulate  the  que^ion. 
And  no  one  can  read  the  present  work 
without  being  impressed  with  the  amazing 
knowledge,  the  sound  scholarship  and  the 
clear,  precise  language  that  has  gone  into 
its  composition. 

One  of  the  conclusions  M.  Poisson 
arrives  at  after  his  very  careful  and  in- 
elusive  ^dy  is  so  far-reaching  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
serious-minded  people  everywhere.  It  is 
this:  “Pour  toutes  ces  raisons,  les  nations 
europcennes  devraient  sc  consider  comme 
soeurs,  d’unc  part  cn  raison  dc  la  composi¬ 
tion  analogue  dc  Icur  sang,  ct  d'autre  part 
a  cause  dc  la  parent^  ctroitc  dc  Icurs  cul¬ 
tures  et  de  leurs  langages.  Toute  funille 
pr^sente  entre  scs  membres  dcs  caradteres 
et  des  aptitudes  plus  ou  moins  difierentes 
qui  n'empechent  pas  le  sentiment  de  la 
parent^.  II  devrait  cn  etre  de  m^e  dans 
la  grande  funille  curopccnnc.’’ — Streeter 
Stuart.  State  Teachers  College,  Durant, 
Oklahoma. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY 

•  GaAon  Bonheur,  Henri  Danjou,  Geor¬ 
ges  Rcycr,  E*aul  Bringuie^.  La  Caval 
cade  Hero'ique.  Paris.  Arthme  Fayard. 
1940.  320  pages.  21  francs. — These  four 
authors  evoke  respcAivcly  vivid  and 


birring  episodes  from  the  hiftory  of 
France's  four  major  colonial  conquer*, 
the  capture  of  Algiers  and  the  long  Aruggle 
againA  Abd-el-Kader  from  1830  to  1840; 
the  e^blishment  of  the  French  empire  in 
Indo-China  from  1856  to  the  fall  of  Jules 
Ferry  in  1885;  the  penetration  of  the 
French  Congo  which  began  with  Faid- 
herbe  and  de  Brazza  in  1857;  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Riff  marauders  after  1920 
which  finally  made  possible  the  e^blish- 
ment  of  French  authority  throughout 
Morocco.  Though  written  separately, 
there  is  a  remarkable  harmony  of  Ayle  in 
all  four  accounts.  They  pidure  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  the  graduates  of  St. 
Cyr,  the  glamor  of  war  againd  superior 
numbers,  and  the  glorious  extension  of 
French  civilization  among  backward 
peoples.  It  is  intereding  to  note  how  many 
famous  French  generals  won  their  firft 
didindion  in  these  colonial  wars:  Chan- 
garnier,  Lamorici^e,  Bugeaud,  Due  d'Au- 
male,  Faidherbe,  Galli^ni,  Gouraud  and 
many  others;  and  finally.  General  Corap, 
who  was  so  unfortunately  overwhelm^ 
by  the  German  juggernaut  in  May,  1940. 
Notable  also  is  the  excellent  account  of 
the  brillianjt  work  of  Francis  Garnier  in 
the  discovery  and  conqued  of  the  Mekong 
and  the  Indo-China  hinterland. — Sidney 
B.  Pay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  ReconStruAion. 

Talleyrand  a  Vienne,  1814-1815. 
Paris.  Plon.  1940.  373  pages.  30  francs. — 
Ferrero's  work  is  extremely,  perhaps  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  brilliant.  He  gathers  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  accurate  &ds;  he  is  ever  teeming 
with  alluring  ideas;  he  marshals  fads  and 
ideas  with  equal  madery.  But  we  are  never 
fully  convinced  that,  between  fads  and 
ideas,  there  is  any  necessary  connedkm 
beyond  the  predigious  talent  of  the 
writer. 

His  central  thesis  is  that  the  tragic  dis¬ 
order  of  the  world,  so  often  ascribed  to 
Imperialism,  is  in  fad  due  to  “the  Great 
Fear.”  Men,  like  many  wild  beads,  are 
not  naturally  cruel  except  in  a  panic.'  The 
Terror  was  an  explosion  of  fear — the 
“preternatural  suspicion”  denounced  by 
Carlyle.  Napoleon  lived  in  condant  dread 
to  see  his  flimsy,  gaudy  Empire  collapse. 
Hitler  is  fear  personified. 
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Tu  le  sauras:  sous  leur  cuirasse 
A  Viclat  brutal  et  trompeur — 

OrgueH  de  caite,  orgueil  de  race — 

Les  hommes  sont  ivres  de  peur. 

The  remedy  to  fear  is  Legitimacy.  A 
legitimate  government  is  one  that  is  self' 
assured,  either  through  long  possession,  or 
through  reliance  on  unchallenged  princi' 
pies.  Such  a  government  al(»ie  can  afford 
to  be  tolerant.  It  feels  that  no  opposition 
can  shake  its  foundations.  The  aim  of  a 
sound  policy  should  be  to  curb  the  spirit  of 
Adventure,  which  ruins  con6dence,  spreads 
fear,  and  fo^rs  violence;  and  to  fb^r  the 
Constructive  spirit,  which  upholds  and 
ftrengthens  legitimate  authority,  sole  guar' 
antee  of  true  liberty. 

The  issue  is  not  between  Revolution 
and  Conservatism:  Ferrero  recognizes  two 
kinds  of  revolution:  one  the  acceptance  of 
sweeping  inevitable  change,  and  such  a 
revolution  was  taking  place  under  Louis 
XV;  the  other  dcftroys  authority  and 
begets  terror.  The  final  influence  of  1789' 
1793,  as  Goldwin  Smith  showed  many 
years  ago,  was  reaeftionary.  It  failed  to 
create  a  new  Legitimacy.  Ju^  as  there  are 
two  kinds  of  revolution,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  legitimacies:  one  which  is  dead, 
“a  thing  of  parchments,”  the  other  which 
is  living,  because  it  re^  on  general  consent. 
According  to  Ferrero,  the  “legitimacy”  of 
the  Ancient  Regime  had  become  a  sham, 
and  collapsed  under  its  own  weight.  Well, 
with  illegitimate  Legitimacies,  and  anti' 
Revolutionary  Revolutions,  a  clever  his' 
torian  can  play  a  fascinating  game. 

Now  the  fadts.  Ferrero  makes  three 
tremendous  assumptions,  with  such  Hit' 
lerian  or  Mussolinian  self-assurance  that 
we  might  not  notice  at  firA  that  they 
are  contradidted  by  all  evidence.  The  fir^ 
is  Talleyrand's  supreme  political  genius 
(people  believe  themselves  free  from  ideal' 
iAic  nonsense  when  they  praise  the  grafter 
Talleyrand  and  despise  the  naive  Lafr' 
yette.)  He  was  a  rake  when  ftill  a  prieA 
(wilfully,  defiantly,  Byronically :  “You  have 
made  me  what  1  am:  I  hope  you  are  satis- 
fied”).  He  committed  a  major  blunder 
when  he  helped  create  the  Con^itutional 
Church;  he  played  the  wrong  card  when  he 
supported  Napoleon,  and  the  wrong  card 
again  when  he  turned  to  the  Bourbxxis; 
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hiAory  iiauled  to  ratify  his  successive  apos- 
tasies.  He  had  expedted  in  Louis  XVIII 
an  enlightened  historical  legitimacy,  that 
would  accept  as  legitimate  also  the  will  of 
the  people;  he  succeeded  in  placing  ujxm 
the  throne  again  a  race  that  had  learnt 
nothing,  forgotten  nothing,  forgiven  noth- 
ing — leaA  of  all  the  scarlet  sins  of  Talley- 
rand  himself.  This  unshakable  faith  in 
Talleyrand  is  akin  to  Gen.  Colin  Ballard's 
Napoleonic  faith:  “Napoleon  was  invin¬ 
cible;  he  lo^  six  wars  out  of  twelve.” 

2nd  assumption:  there  was  in  the 
XVIIIth  century  a  ma^rpiece  of  the 
human  mind,  a  Law  of  Nations  that  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  any  transfer  of  territory 
by  violence.  Yes,  a  fc  nal  treaty  was 
needed;  but  the  treaty  could  be  imposed 
by  violence — ^juA  as  in  our  own  days.  The 
two  outstanding  deeds  of  the  XVIIIth 
century  were  the  rape  of  Silesia  without  a 
particle  of  a  legitimate  claim,  and  the  par¬ 
tition  of  Poland,  no  less  cynical  than  the 
fourth  dismemberment  under  our  very 
eyes. 

Third  assumption:  the  reconStrudtion 
effedted  by  Talleyrand  in  1814  gave  Eu¬ 
rope  a  century  of  peace  and  grandeur. 
Nothing  of  the  kind:  the  Talleyrand  sys¬ 
tem,  immediately  resented  and  challenged, 
preserved  by  force  alone  (Europe  was  in  a 
ferment  as  early  as  1821),  collapsed  in  1830, 
with  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons  and 
Belgium  shaking  herself  free  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  system  rankled  conAantly 
(plots  and  insurrections  in  Italy  and 
Poland);  it  disappeared  in  1848,  heralding 
a  long  period  of  violence  (ubiquitous  up¬ 
risings,  Italian  war,  Hungarian  war  in 
1848,  Crimean  War,  Franco- Au^ian  war, 
Polish  revolt,  Danish  war,  AuAro-Prussian 
war,  Franco-German  war).  The  Talley¬ 
rand  sy&em  did  not  la^  even  as  long  as 
the  Wilsonian  settlement. 

But  the  myth  of  an  enlightened,  moder¬ 
ate  Vienna  opposed  to  a  vindictive  Ver¬ 
sailles  is  at  present  in  foil  possession  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  my  protest  will  be 
ignored  as  mere  crotchet.  Facts  have  sur- 
prizingly  little  effect  cmi  fads,  even  with 
excellent  hi^rians  like  Crane  Brinton 
and  Duff  Cooper. 

But,  whether  you  agree  with  Ferrero 
or  not,  you  will  find  him  an  entrancing 
writer.  It  is  political  journalism  in  excelsis 
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(like  Burke's  Reflections)  rather  than  Ins' 
tory;  but  it  is  much  more  readable  than 
“sober  hi^ry.”  And  it  gives  food  for 
thought,  even  though  the  food  be  rather 
too  highly  spiced. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stan' 
ford  University. 

•  Hans  Franck.  Annette.  Hannover. 
Adolf  Sponholtz.  1937-  443  pages. — 

Annette  von  Dro^'Hiilshof  died  in  1848, 
the  year  of  the  fir*  Woman’s  Congress. 
Not  ideologically,  perhaps  not  even  con- 
sciously,  Annette,  through  her  impassioned 
verse,  was  the  fir*  Carman  woman  to  cry 
out  again*  the  fetters  of  her  sex  and  ca*e. 
For  American  readers  her  *ory  is  es' 
pecially  poignant  because  of  her  essential 
resemblance  in  both  life  and  verse  to 
Emily  Dickinson.  Hans  Franck  bases  his 
depidtion  of  Annette  entirely  on  her  own 
utterances  in  her  poetry,  her  diaries,  her 
letters,  and  limns  a  convincing  portrait. 
Her  initial  *ruggle  to  live  (“Im  z^en 
Korper  zeigte  sich,  zah  wilder  Seele  Stre' 
ben.  Was  man  mir  bot,  das  packte  ich, 
Und  hielt  es  dann  auf  Tod  und  Leben’’) 
when  all  the  odds  were  again*  her  sut' 
vival,  set  the  pace  for  her  life.  Very  suc' 
cessfoUy  Franck  depidts  the  ambivalence 
which  charadterizes  his  heroine:  her  frail 
health  and  almo*  morbid  sensitiveness 
combined  with  the  toughness  and  will' 
power  evidenced  by  the  verses  quoted 
above;  in  her  early  youth  she  loved  two 
men  simultaneously  and  earned  the  name 
of  a  heartless  coquette;  later,  she  loved 
the  seventcen'year 'younger  Lewin  Schiick' 
ing  with  a  love  that  was  both  maternal 
and  impassioned.  She  was  above  social 
prejudice,  but  could  not  break  with  her 
family  or  ca*e.  Devoutly  religious,  she 
was  tom  by  fundamental  doubts  (which 
makes  her  book  Das  gei^liche  Jahr  absorb' 
ing  reading);  unwilling  to  ca*  aside  every' 
thing  for  her  love  for  Schucking,  she  real' 
ized  that  after  the  break  she  would  be  able 
neither  to  write  nor  to  cemtinue  to  live. 
And  her  prophecy  proved  true. — Henriette 
von  Klenix.  New  York  City. 

•  Kurzbericht:  Der  Krieg,  seine  Vorge' 
schichte  und  seine  Entwiciflung  bis  zum 

1.  Februar,  1940.  Berlin.  Herbert  Stuben' 
rauch.  1940.  548  pages. — ^This  very  useful 
and  convenient  volume,  comprising  mate' 
rial  in  the  magazine  Kurzbericht  or  dige*, 
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published  by  the  Deutscher  Al^ademischer 
AustauschdienStf  is  also  available  in  hook 
form  under  the  title,  Ckronil^  des  Krieges 
(vols.  1,  2,  edited  by  Karl  S(^warz;  6.80 
marks).  It  is  both  a  documentary  and  a 
propagandi*  work,  covering  the  fir*  six 
months  of  the  war.  It  contains  all  the 
speeches  of  Adolf  Hitler  during  this  period, 
one  by  Goering,  and  summaries  of  speeches 
by  Ciano,  Mussolini,  Chamberlain,  Bonnet, 
Hacha  and  many  others.  Besides  two  ac' 
counts  of  Poland’s  responsibility  for  the 
war,  there  arc  numerous  extraefts  from  the 
German  White  Books  giving  documents 
and  commentary  to  prove  the  war'guilt  of 
England,  France  and  Poland.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  *ati*ical  material  on  Get' 
many’s  economic  *rength,  the  attitude  of 
Russia  and  the  neutral  *ates,  and  the 
fiiilure  of  the  British  blockade.  For  the 
military  hi*orian  the  complete  official 
daily  communiques  for  the  war  in  Poland 
and  again*  the  Allies  is  very  ccmvcniently 
gathered  together;  also  a  complete  li*, 
with  tonnage  and  place  and  method  of 
de*rudtion,  of  all  the  naval  and  merchant 
ships  claimed  to  have  been  sunk  or  dam' 
aged  by  Germany  up  to  February  1,  1940. 
It  is  intere*ing  to  note  that  twelve  times 
as  much  space  is  given  to  the  torpedoing 
of  the  Ro^^l  Oai{  at  Scapa  Flow  as  to  the 
inglorious  end  of  the  Graf  Spee  at  MontC' 
video.  The  documents  and  allegations  con' 
ceming  the  sinking  of  the  Athenia,  the 
Munich  bomb  attempt  on  Hitler’s  life, 
the  use  of  poison  gas  by  the  Poles  are  in' 
tended  to  give  the  impression  that  these 
and  many  other  outrages  were  the  work  of 
the  British.  The  book  is  doubly  valuable: 
for  its  fo(*s  (if  carefully  scrutinized),  and 
for  its  revelation  of  German  war  mentality 
and  propagandi*  methods. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Alfred  Levin.  The  Second  Duma.  New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press.  1940. 
414  pages.  $3. — This  excellent  volume  is, 
according  to  its  subtitle,  “a  Study  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  and  the  Russian 
Con*itutional  Experiment.’’  It  is  planned 
as  the  fir*  of  several  which  will  present  a 
panorama  of  Russian  hi*ory  from  the  Rev' 
olution  of  1905  to  that  of  1917.  For  it 
was  in  the  Duma,  the  author  believes, 
that  were  mirrored  mo*  clearly  the  polit' 
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ical,  economic,  and  social  developments  of 
the  6nal  decade  of  the  Old  Regime. 

After  a  good  introduction  on  the 
organization  of  the  old  Tsari^  autocracy, 
the  author  gives  a  lucid  analysis  of  the 
dozen  rather  6uid  political  parties  whkh 
were  to  compose  t^  moA  representative 
E^liament  that  Russia  has  ever  had.  Then 
follows  an  equally  lucid  ^tement  of 
the  very  complicate  electoral  laws  under 
which  the  Second  Duma  was  chosen.  It 
held  53  sessions  during  its  exigence  from 
February  to  June,  1907.  It  narrowly 
escaped  a  tragedy  ju^  before  the  fourth 
session:  the  ceiling  of  the  Tauride  Palace, 
probably  owing  to  a  sudden  change  in 
temperature  and  the  consequent  expansion 
of  supporting  materials,  crashed  to  the 
Boor. 

The  efforts  of  the  Second  Duma  to  deal 
with  fomine  relief,  unemployment,  agrarian 
reform,  the  budget  and  parliamentary 
pnxrcdurc,  is  set  forth  in  an  admirably  clear 
and  temperate,  though  at  times  pede^rian, 
fashion.  Though  the  author’s  sympathies 
are  with  the  Social  Democrats,  he  is  always 
judicious  and  well'balanced.  It  is  some' 
thing  of  a  feat  to  summarize  the  126  vob 
of  the  Duma  stenographic  reports  in 
hardly  more  than  the  same  number  of 
pages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  use 
of  virtually  all  the  other  relevant  source 
material.  That  the  Duma  did  not  succeed 
more  completely  and  was  Bnally  dissolved 
by  the  Tsar’s  mini^rs  was  owing  largely 
to  two  faefts.  Fir*,  the  extreme  Right  and 
Left  parties,  as  in  the  Weimar  Republic, 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  parliamentary 
government  at  all;  they  played  selfish 
politics  in*ead  of  cooperating  with  the 
more  moderate  center  parties  to  achieve 
positive  con*ru(^ve  legislation.  Second, 
Russia  lacked  all  traditions  and  experience 
in  con*itutional  government. 

Mr.  Levin  has  written  much  the  be* 
detailed  account  in  English  of  Russia’s 
mo*  important  effort  at  liberal  con*itU' 
donal  government.  His  valuable  bibliog' 
raphy  will  also  be  much  appreciated  by 
scholars. — Sidney  B.  Pay.  Harvard  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Louis  Madelin.  HiStoire  du  Consulot 
et  de  VEmpire.  Vol.  V.  VAvenement 
de  VEmpire.  Paris.  Hachettc.  1939.  399 


pages.  40  francs. — Fifth  in*alment  of  a 
monumental  work.  Not  so  monumental, 
however,  as  Thiers’  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  not  so  critical.  No 
worshipper  could  be  more  rigidly  orthodox 
than  Madelin,  and  this  volume  is  a  long, 
foU'Voiccd,  uncompromising  Heil  J^apO' 
leon!  Madelin  will  not  even  confess  tW 
the  judicial  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
was  “a  mi*ake.”  (“Pire  qu’un  crime:  une 
faute”:  the  phrase  is  vaguely  ascribed  to 
Fouche;  it  has  the  true  Talleyrand  ring; 
and  it  may  have  originated  with  colorless 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe.) 

If  we  allow  for  the  fundamental  bias,  or 
“aberration,”  this  is  a  fine  piece  of  work. 
Written  in  the  hi*orical  present,  it  is  sin' 
gularly  alert.  It  marches  like  the  Grand 
Army  from  Boulogne  to  Ulm;  and  the 
author’s  fonatical  enthusiasm  is,  for  the 
time  being,  rousing  like  a  military  band. 
The  main  episodes — the  Cadoudal  con' 
spiracy,  the  ^ghien  trial,  the  Coronation, 
Trafalgar,  Au*erlitz — are  remarkably  well 
told. 

A  few  random  notes.  The  English  side 
is  not  presented  at  all,  and  probably  not 
under*ood.  England  is  purely  and  simply 
implacable  and  perfidious  Albion.  A  few 
recurrent  mi*akes  (Lord  Withworth  for 
Whitworth,  “the  Nelson’s  touch,”)  seem 
to  indicate  that  Madelin  is  not  absolutely 
fomiliar  with  English  sources.  He  is  hone* 
enough  to  *ate,  on  the  authority  of  police 
reports,  that  France  showed  no  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  war,  but  exaAly  the  reverse. 
As  Talleyrand  folt,  ruler  and  nation  no 
longer  were  at  one;  but  France  could  no 
longer  help  herself  any  more  than  the 
Napoleonic  nations  of  today.  An  amusing 
case  of  blatant  legend:  in  the  30th  Bulletin, 
Napoleon  claimed  that,  after  the  battle 
of  Au*erlitz,  he  had  driven  the  defeated 
enemy  on  to  the  frozen  marshes,  broken 
the  ice  with  artillery  fire,  and  drowned 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  marshes  were 
drained  shortly  afterwards  to  recuperate 
war  mat^iel:  only  a  few  corpses  were 
found.  “C’e*  ainsi  qu’on  eexit  rhi*oire.” 

Naturally,  it  is  impossible  to  read  any 
Napoleonic  *uff  without  thinking  of  cur' 
rent  events.  Madelin  glories  in  the  power 
which  enabled  Napoleon  to  suppress  at  will 
Naples,  Holland,  Portugal;  I  wonder  if  he 
feels  the  same  admiration  for  parallel  and 
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even  more  sensational  achievements  today. 
I  6nd  it  hard  to  underhand  how  men  Uke 
Heinrich  and  even  Thomas  Mann  to  see 
the  kinship  between  Imperator,  Duce  and 
Fiihrer.  Megalomania,  egotism,  ruthless^ 
ness,  efficiency;  net  result;  millions  of 
corpses  and  an  inde^rucftible  legend. — 
Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Verna  Carleton  Millan.  Mexico  Re' 
bom.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin. 
1939.  312  pages.  $3.00. — Nathaniel  and 
Sylvia  Weyl.  The  Reconquer  of  Mexico. 
New  York.  Oxford.  1939.  394  pages.  $2. — 
These  are  mart  books  on  Mexico.  Though 
it  is  pure  coincidence,  the  two  books  com' 
plement  each  other  admirably.  Both  cover 
pretty  much  the  same  ground — the  Mexico 
of  the  pa^  six  years,  the  Mexico  of  Lazaro 
Cardenas  and  an  awakened  national  and 
social  consciousness.  Both  are  on  the 
whole  sympathetic  toward  the  aims  of  the 
new  Mexico,  not  merely  on  humanitarian 
grounds  but  on  the  basis  of  hi^rical  un' 
der^tanding.  Nevertheless,  both  books 
reveal  a  thoroughly  independent  attitude, 
and  both  indulge  in  the  severed  criticism 
of  the  failures,  the  inadequacies  and  the 
betrayals  for  which  the  regime  of  Cdrdenas 
and  his  supporters  are  responsible.  Both 
are  thoroughly  honeA  books. 

Senora  Millan,  the  American  wife  of  a 
well  known  Mexican  physician,  approaches 
the  problems  of  present'day  Mexico  prima' 
rily  from  the  personal  point  of  view,  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weyl,  American  economic, 
are  essentially  impersonal  scholars.  That 
is  why  both  books  need  to  be  read.  Senora 
Millan,  a  sensitive  woman,  calls  upon  her 
own  rich  experience  in  Mexico  to  dig  down, 
beneath  the  surfree  of  the  bewildering 
panorama  of  the  social,  political  and  inteh 
ledtual  life  of  the  country.  Then,  check' 
ing  her  findings  again^  the  available  data 
of  the  social  scienti^,  she  presents  us  with 
a  vivid,  moving  and  ^dtly  human  inter' 
pretation  of  Mexican  reality.  The  Weyls, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  done  the  mo^  in' 
tensive  piece  of  research  on  the  Mexican 
scene  since  Eme^  Gruening’s  classic 
Mexico  and  Its  Heritage,  of  the  late  twen' 
ties.  Building  their  ^tory  around  the  life 
and  career  of  President  Cardenas,  they 
achieve  not  only  a  much  needed  biO' 
graphical  Audy  of  one  of  the  great  ^tes' 
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men  of  our  times,  but  an  uncommonly 
sound,  well'balanced  and  meaningful  pic' 
ture  of  contemporary  Mexico.  Both  bodes, 
moreover,  are  well  written,  with  the  honors 
in  *yle  going  to  Senora  Millan. — M.  H. 

•  Mgr  Francis  Vincent.  Rene  Bazin, 
UHomme  et  VEcrivain.  Paris.  La 
Bonne  Presse.  1940. 205  pages.  10  francs. — 
No  life  could  be  smoother  and  happier  than 
Bazin's.  A  son  of  that  deligh^l  city. 
Angers,  he  became  a  young  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  newly  founded — or  revived — 
Catholic  University.  Literary  success 
came  to  him  early;  he  kept  a  wide  and 
faiithful  circle  of  readers  to  the  end.  He 
won,  without  undue  ha^e  or  dishearten' 
ing  delay,  every  ^p  in  his  career:  Journal 
des  Dibats,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Aca' 
demie.  Amusing  to  note  that  good 
Catholics  were  horrified  at  the  thought 
that  he,  the  teacher  of  their  sons,  should 
write  for  such  dangerously  hberal  and  god' 
less  periodicals  as  Les  Delxits  and  Les  Deux 
Mondes.  It  took  the  authority  of  their 
bishop,  the  fomous  and  dynamic  Mgr 
Freppel,  to  reassure  these  timid  souls. 
With  Les  Oberle  and  La  Terre  qui  meurt, 
Bazin  attained  national  f^e.  Note  that 
it  took  some  courage  on  his  part  to  admit 
that  Alsatian  families  were  not  frozen  into 
a  ^tkind  Mime!  attitude,  and  that  part 
of  the  younger  generation  had  been  won 
over  by  Germany. 

His  pellucid  prose  and  his  unimpeach' 
able  morality  &ill  make  him  a  great  favoite 
for  conservative  readers.  We  are  tempted 
to  dismiss  him  because  he  is  so  “good." 
But  goodness  was  natural  to  him,  and 
within  the  circle  of  his  tradition,  he 
moved  with  perfeA  freedom.  No  tormented 
Catholic  he,  like  Bloy,  Bemanos  or  even 
Mauriac:  the  model  of  the  bien  pensants. 
Perhaps  less  of  an  artiA  than  Theuriet  and 
Boylesve;  but  free  from  the  aggressive 
obviousness,  the  Harold  Bell  Wright  taint, 
that  some  critics  detedt  in  Henry  BoT' 
deaux. 

Mgr  Vincent  had  a  good  case;  he  spoils 
it  by  showing  himself  totally  uncritical. 
No  flaw  in  Bazin's  art,  thought  and  b'fo* 
not  even  a  limitation.  Such  a  Galahad 
of  the  pen  is  not  a  living  charadter,  and  not 
even  a  ^tue  of  marble  or  bronze:  it  is  an 
angel  of  painted  planter  from  the  eccle* 
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siaftical  art  shops  of  the  Saint'Sulpice 
quarter.  Bazin's  work  is  no  simpering 
bondieuserie:  it  deserved  a  more  fearless 
treatment. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

LITERATURE 

•  Ian  Forbes  Fraser.  The  Spirit  of  French 
Canada:  a  Study  of  the  Literature. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1939. 229  pages.  $2.75. — While  the  cultural 
growth  of  French  Canada  has  yet  to  win 
the  general  recognition  which  it  deserves, 
the  paA  decade  has  witnessed  numerous 
publications  which  bespeak  an  increasing' 
ly  intelligent  appreciation  even  in  this 
country.  The  lateA  and  mo^  competent 
ftudy  in  English  based  on  the  literature  as 
a  whole  is  this  book  of  Fraser's,  despite 
frequent  duplication  of  materials  already 
well  treated  in  Jane  Mason  Turnbull's 
Essential  Traits  of  French'Canadian  Poetry. 

Fraser  confines  himself  to  examination 
of  texts  chosen  for  “their  power  to  reflect 
one  phase  or  another  of  the  whole  natfonal 
movement.''  If  this  delimitation  is  ac' 
cepted  in  principle,  it  is  idle  to  quarrel 
with  details  of  sele(±ion.  However,  the 
author  might  have  indicated,  for  example, 
the  hoftility  to  Nelligan  as  a  “deserter" 
from  the  Canadian  theme;  and  the  na' 
tionaliA  Cremazie  would  be  more  accurate' 
ly  portrayed  if  credited  with  realizing  the 
wraknesses  of  versified  patriotism  even 
eighty  years  ago  (“thyme  glotre  and  vic' 
tone  a  few  times,  aieux  and  glorieux, 
France  and  esperance;  mix  these  rhymes 
with  some  good  old  clarion'calls;  broil  over 
patriotic  coals,  and  serve  hot;  everyone 
will  call  it  magnificent"). 

Several  chapters  analyze  French  naticm' 
alism  in  Canada  in  terms  of  racial  hi^ry, 
European  heritage,  Catholicism,  language, 
folklore,  love  of  the  soil.  This  survey, 
abundantly  supported  with  pertinent 
citations,  conveys  a  vivid  and  weU'ordered 
impression  of  the  literary  evolution  of 
Quebec.  Fraser's  obje<aivity  cannot  be 
seriously  queftioned,  even  by  critics  not 
in  sympathy  with  his  subjedt.  The  deli' 
cate  problem  of  ecclesia^ical  influences,  in 
particular,  is  treated  with  sincerity  and 
taci.  In  appraising  clerical  pressure,  to 
be  sure,  more  ftress  should  be  placed  on 


the  inevitable  correlation  between  prac' 
tical  ecclesia^ical  policy  and  national 
temperament.  In  this  connedtion,  Fraser 
could  have  discussed  the  “conversion"  of 
the  anti'clerical  Arthur  Buies,  a  Grange 
figure  in  the  Quebec  of  seventy  years  ago. 
In  an  otherwise  excellent  chapter  on  the 
sentimental  tie  with  France,  there  is  no 
emphasis  on  the  Americanization  among 
French'Canadians  which  inhibits  adequate 
emotional  response  to  European  French 
literature. 

The  copious  evidence  which  Fraser  has 
assembled  demon^rates  efledtively  that 
a  national  Canadian  literature  cannot 
achieve  arti&ic  maturity  unless  it  avoids 
the  pitfalls  of  mere  provincialism.  In' 
creasing  recognition  of  this  need,  by  au' 
thors  themselves,  conAitutes  the  chief 
guarantee  for  the  literary  future  of  French 
Canada.  — Edward  B.  Ham.  Yale  Univer' 
sity. 

•  S.  A.  Luciani.  Leggere  Danu:  Saggi 
sulki  Divina  Commedia..  Roma.  Mo' 
demissima.  1939.  81  pages.  8  lire. — ^These 
seven  attra<^ively  printed  little  essays  are 
moA  welcome,  lliey  range  from  a  plea 
to  read  Dante  Araight  through  to  a  report, 
“Dante  and  Islam,"  on  the  remarkable  dis' 
covery  by  the  Spanish  Arabic  scholar 
Miguel  Asin,  who  in  1919  published  a 
parallel  between  a  poem  by  Ibn  Arabi 
(d.  1240)  and  the  Commedia.  Luciani  re' 
grets  that  more  has  not  been  made  of  this 
by  Dante  scholars,  who  either  could  not 
understand  how  Dante  knew  about  the 
Arabic  poem,  or  resented  the  implication 
that  Dante  plagiarized!  He  adds:  “Ma  i 
dandsi,  che  in  genere  non  brillano  per 
eccesive  larghezza  di  vedute.  .  ."  Asin 
showed  how  easily  Dante  could  have  heard 
all  about  the  poem  in  an  afternoon's  talk 
with  one  of  the  many  Arabic  scholars 
in  Italy.  And  one  may  add  that  it  would 
be  Strange  if  the  wide  hospitality  of  Fred' 
erick  II  to  these  scholars  left  no  literary 
results.  One  is  grateful  for  this  report 
on  a  book  which  has  missed  the  attention 
of  some  ^dents  of  Dante. 

Dante's  knowledge  of  Falconry,  his 
“Secret,"  the  vexed  que^ion  of  the  text 
with  the  original  loA,  with  a  focsimile  of  a 
page  of  the  Caetani  Dante,  Rome,  1930, 
printing  the  text  of  a  late  fifteenth  century 
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codex  which  is  also  that  of  a  fourteenth 
century  text — one  mu^  be  content  with 
saying  that  the  book  deserves  a  place  on 
the  Dante  shelves,  and  ^irs  the  hope  that 
Luciani  will  publish  further  ^dies.  He  is 
intere^ing  and  simulating. — Wm.  Peters 
Reeves.  Gambier,  Ohio. 

•  Tommaso  Parodi.  Giosu^  Carducci  e 
la  letteratura  della  T^uova  Italia. 

Torino.  Einaudi.  1939.  155  pages.  12  lire. 
— ^Tommaso  Parodi  was  a  young,  severe, 
and  quite  promising  literary  critic  who 
died  in  1914.  In  1916,  Benedetto  Croce 
selected  and  published  Parodi's  beS  essays 
on  the  writers  of  the  Cinquecento  (Poesia 
e  Letteratura,  Laterza).  Franco  Anton^ 
geli  has  coUedted  in  the  present  volume 
6fteen  more  essays  by  Parodi,  the  majority 
in  appraisal  of  Carducci's  art.  He  finds  all 
of  C^ducci’s  early  poetic  production  of 
negligible  importance  and  attributes  this 
to  the  fedt  that  it  deals  with  contemporary 
controversial  events.  The  Odt  Barbare,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  truly  great  works,  as 
are  those  recalling  Italy's  glorious  paA. 
Of  the  prose  works,  Parodi  moA  admires 
those  on  the  hi^ry  of  Italian  literature, 
although  he  considers  them  rather  as 
poetical  works  than  as  literary  criticism. 
In  his  opinion  what  moft  impaired  Car' 
ducefs  poetical  vein  was  his  pose  as  a 
prophet  of  the  New  Italy  and  as  a  man 
of  adtion,  which  he  never  was. 

Although  Parodi's  criticism  is  often 
too  general  in  charadter  and  unnecessarily 
ruthless,  it  is  nevertheless  inspired  by  a 
great  deal  of  sincerity,  and  his  ruthlessness 
may  be  in  part  a  readtion  again^  the  blind 
ancl  indiscriminate  admiration  which  moA 
critics  poured  upon  Carducci  at  the  time 
these  essays  were  written. — Michele  Can' 
tarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Tableau  de  la  Litter ature  Prangaise, 
XVIIe — XVIIIe  siicles.  Preface  par 

Andr6  Gide.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  487 
pages. — The  NRF  has  launched  an  ambi' 
tious  survey  of  French  literature  whose 
firft  published  volume  covers  the  period 
from  Corneille  to  Ch&iier.  Two  more 
volumes  are  announced:  De  Ruteboeu/  d 
Descartes  and  De  Chateaubriand  i  ProuSt. 
Each  great  writer  of  the  paA  will  be  evalu' 
ated  by  a  di^inguished  writer  of  the 
present.  Gide's  preface,  Mauriac  on 
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Pascal,  Giraudoux  on  Racine,  Benda  on 
La  Bruy^re,  Valery  on  Montesquieu, 
Schlumberger  on  Corneille,  Maurras  on 
Ch^ier,  all  these  and  several  others  are 
original  and  excellent.  But  Codteau's 
essay  on  Rousseau,  an  impertinent  piece  of 
pseudo'poetic  journalism,  begins  with  an 
irrelevant  tirade  again^  the  harmless  Baron 
de  Grimm  whom  we  Aill  prefer  to  Codteau; 
Bernard  Groethuysen's  ^dy  of  the  Ency' 
clopedi^  is  more  scholarly  and  intelligent 
than  the  contributions  of  several  more 
famous  modems;  Fernand  Fleuret's  essay 
on  Re^if  de  la  Bretonne  devotes  too  much 
wit  and  space  to  a  secondary  writer  when 
greater  genius,  such  as  that,  for  in^ance, 
of  Julie  de  Lespinasse,  is  negledted.  The 
inclusion  of  Sade  and  Re^if  indicates  a 
modem  tendency  to  consider  all  pomog' 
raphy,  great  or  small,  as  great  literature; 
it  is  significant  that  Malraux  chose  to 
praise  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses. 

One  is  surprised  to  observe  how  many 
modems,  in  spite  of  their  noisy  revolts 
againA  literary  tradition,  now  seem  to 
know  the  h’teraiure  of  the  paft  only  as  it 
was  taught  to  them  in  the  Lyc^.  Their 
revolt,  even  their  love  of  luu^ty  authors, 
are  perhaps  phenomena  of  arreted  develop* 
ment.  llie  prospedt  of  a  volume  devoted 
to  the  earlier  period  of  French  literature, 
about  which  mo^  modems  know  even  less, 
is  somewhat  depressing,  especially  if  it  mu^ 
negledt  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  Marie  de 
France,  Chretien  de  Troyes  and  all  the  very 
ereat  poetry  of  the  Xllth  century. — 
Edouard  Roditi.  University  of  California. 

•  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide.  Montalvo  y 
Rods.  New  York.  In^ituto  de  las 
Espanas.  1938. 285  pages. — 87  pages  on  the 
Ecuadorian  political  writer  and  essayiA 
Juan  Montalvo  (1832'1889),  an  admirer 
and  friend  of  Lamartine  and  Hugo;  whose 
mo^  attractive  work  is  perhaps  a  new 
Quijote,  Capttulos  que  se  le  olvidaron  a 
Cervanus.  190  pages  on  the  Umguayan 
critic  and  “morali^"  Jose  Enrique  Rod6, 
acclaimed  as  the  be&  prose  writer  in 
Hispanic  America.  In  both  cases,  the 
autlK>rs  transcend  the  narrow  political 
boundaries  of  their  native  land:  as  writers, 
they  are  HispanO'Americans.  And  they 
transcend  Hispano' America  as  well:  Coa' 
tinentalism  is  but  parochialism  on  an 
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enormous  scale;  both  are  well  acquainted 
with  Spanish  and  French  traditions,  and 
deeply  affected  by  them.  They  are  humane 
ifts,  not  regionally. 

The  essay  cm  Montalvo  is  at  the  same 
time  informative  and  critical  The  more 
ambitious  yidy  of  Rcxid  compresses  the 
essential  biographical  and  bibliographical 
data  into  half  a  dozen  pages.  Rcxld's 
thcxight,  temper  and  art  are  so  well  bal 
anced,  so  free  from  dramatic  contray,  so 
classical  in  their  selfreyaint,  that  the 
average  critic  would  be  discouraged  in  ad' 
vance.  The  beA  way  to  deal  with  Rcxlo 
would  seem  to  be  quoting  abundantly  from 
Rcxlo.  But  Zaldumbide  manages  to  give  us 
shades  within  shades  in  the  portrait  of  that 
quiet  and  serene  6gure.  He  does  hint — 
reverently —  that  R(xl6,  at  times,  uses  tc» 
many  words  to  voice  beautiful  common' 
places;  and  he  himself  is  open  to  the  re' 
proach  of  prolixity.  Yet  he  is  never  repc' 
titicms,  nor  fulsome.  Through  Zaldum' 
bide  as  well  as  through  the  men  he  yidies, 
Mcmtalvo  and  Rod6,  Hispancv American 
literature  gives  an  impression,  not  of 
savage  pi<Auresqueness  and  grandeur,  but 
of  ariytcratic  elegance.  Zaldumbide  is 
free  from  pedantry,  cliqueishness,  popular 
smartness;  I  wish  we  had  in  AnglcvAmer' 
ica  a  few  critics  as  subtle  in  their  thought, 
and  with  as  delicate  a  mayry  of  ^le. — 
Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

DRAMA,  FICTION,  VERSE 

•  Joachim  von  der  Goltz.  Das  MeiSter* 

truidchen.  Miinchen.  Langen'MulIer. 
1938.  102  pages.  2  and  2.60  marks. — Von 
der  Goltz  became  ^mous  through  his  war 
b(x>k,  Der  Baum  uon  Clery,  which  is 
worthy  of  comparison  with  Jvinger’s 
WdIdchen;  an  earlier  play,  like  so  many 
other  successful  plays,  took  for  its  motive 
the  youth  of  Frederic  the  Great;  the  Meis' 
termJdchen  is  located  in  the  Augsburg  of 
the  Fuggers  and  of  Charles  V,  in  1520.  As 
a  yge'play,  it  is  superb;  as  a  work  of  liter' 
ature,  it  can  be  compared  with  the  be^ 
that  German  dramatic  writing  had  to  offer; 
it  is  not  heavy,  it  has  charm  and  a  richness 
of  emotion  and  human  intere^  that  offers 
golden  opportunities  to  the  whc^e  ca^. 
For  the  bterary  hiyrian,  it  will  be  well 
worth  while  to  analyse  some  plays  like 


this  as  to  the  relations  which  exist  between 
yge  tradition  and  author's  originality. 
It  is,  indeed,  ever  again  amazing  how  much 
a  genuine  artiA  can  say  within  the  limited, 
almo^  stereotyped  bounds  of  the  y  ndard 
play.  We  know  that  there  mu^  be  a  few 
young  lovers,  we  know  that  the  older  char' 
adters  are  partly  disagreeable,  partly  comic- 
al,  that  at  lea^  two  ladies  mu^  have  fairly 
equal  parts,  and  that  all  the  main  roles 
should  come  on  the  yge  at  rather  regular 
intervals.  Yet,  when  we  read  a  new  play, 
we  never  think  of  these  pre-formations, 
because  the  new  features  take  our  intereA 
completely.  Thus,  we  might  not  even 
realize  that  the  Meiilermddchen  is  written 
in  iambic  pentameters,  unless  we  were  to 
wonder  by  which  means  it  attains  that 
lucidly  fe^ive  charayr  of  clean  dimen- 
sions;  the  verse  has  much  to  do  with  such 
successful  stylization! — This  play  would 
also  be  excellent  for  school  reading  in 
America. — Heinrich  Meyer.  The  Rice 
InAitute. 

•  Hermann  Broch.  Die  SchlafwandJer. 

Eine  Trilogie  in  3  Banden.  Zurich. 
Rhein-Verlag.  1939.  In  one  volume,  $7.00. 
— The  Schlafwandler  trilogy  is  an  “Erzie' 
hungs-Roman”  like  Wilhelm  Meiiler,  The 
Counterfeiters  or  Ulysses,  although  with 
the  theme  reversed.  It  deals  with  the 
decrescendo  of  an  age  which  is  sinking 
into  inarticulateness.  It  consi^s  of  three 
novels.  1888,  Pasenow  oder  Die  RomantiX. 
1903,  Esch  oder  Die  Anarchic.  1937, 
Huguendu  oder  Die  SachlichXeit.  In  a 
remarkable  ^li^ic  experiment,  the  form  of 
the  whole  as  it  were  the  inner  rhythm  of 
the  series,  yives  to  support  the  adtion  by 
taking  on,  as  it  describes  yp  by  yp  the 
disintegration  of  the  bourgeois  yndards 
of  living,  a  corresponding  ^rudtural  dis- 
integration. — Pasenow,  which  describes 
the  exiynce  of  a  Brandenburg  Junker,  is 
slightly  reminiscent  of  Fontane,  much  as 
if  it  had  been  rewritten  by  the  Viennese 
Broch.  Pasenow  shows  a  definite  plan  of 
addon,  and  is  related  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  trilogy  as  thesis  to  antithesis  and  syn- 
thesis. — Esch,  in  which  there  are  various 
uneasy  warning  flickerings,  is  set  during 
the  heyday  of  Wilhelm  II,  in  a  large  city 
on  the  Rhine.  The  two  heroes,  the 
Junker  Pasenow  and  the  small-town  bour- 
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gcois  Each,  act  their  ideala  over-high  (ro-  ing  “private  chronicle”  which  haa  come 


mantic  militariam,  bourgeoia  aenae  of 
duty);  both  fall  a  prey  to  hopelesa  loneli- 
neaa. — Huguenau  ia  a  war  novel  with  a 
philoaophical  groundwork.  The  adtion, 
constantly  retarded  and  interrupted  by 
epiaodea,  critical  expoaitiona,  lyrical  ejacu- 
lationa  which  make  accurate  use  of  the 
obsolete  expressionism  of  the  period,  is  a 
dense  carpet  which  might  have  been  artis¬ 
tically  knotted  by  Joyce,  Gide  and  Robert 
Musil,  ancestors  and  godfathers  of  the 
work.  But  the  Schlafwandler  is  a  highly 
original  production.  The  skill,  for  in- 
&ance,  with  which  the  series  of  chapters 
called  Zerfall  der  Werte  are  built  into  the 
a(^ion,  is  admirable.  The  work  carries 
through  almoft  consi^ently  the  attempt 
at  a  polyphonal  narrative,  a  fiigal  solution 
of  the  problem  of  novel-Strudture. — EmSt 
Waldinger.  New  York  City. 

•  J.  Chardonne.  Chronique  Privee. 

Paris.  Stock.  1940.  258  pages.  25 
franca. — The  well-chosen  title  points  to 
the  matter  and  purport  of  this  charming 
book,  the  latest  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  Claire,  too  little  known  in  America. — 
This  new  production  is  made  up  of  notes, 
seldom  more  than  one  page  long,  and  almost 
paradoxically  combining  spontaneity  of 
thought  with  the  watchfulness  of  a  ^yli^ 
ever  eager  to  reach  Strict  exactness  of  ex¬ 
pression.  In  a  form  permeated  throughout 
with  the  writer's  evasive  and  insinuating 
personality,  the  subjects  to  which  these 
notes  refer  are  as  varied  as  can  be  wished 
for.  Those  aspects  and  regions  of  love  into 
which  Chardonne's  glance  has  proved 
keened,  direct  impressions  gathered  from 
the  Seine-ct-Oise  village  and  countryside 
about  his  home,  recollections  of  sites  and 
manners  in  the  Cognac  Province  where  he 
spent  his  youth  and  to  which  his  heart  has 
remained  lovingly  ^ithfiil — the  philos¬ 
opher's  outlook  on  man  and  life  in  his 
mature  years — the  Conservative's  views 
about  France's  pa^  and  present  poh'tical 
and  social  conditions — the  publisher's 
comment  on  part  of  his  experience  as  an 
intellectual  businessman — and  many  inci¬ 
sive  and  sugge^ive  hints  and  gleams  on 
other  topics,  make  this  dense  and  weighty 
book,  so  subtle  and  so  direct  in  its  appeal, 
the  moA  attractive  and  thought-^imulat- 


out  in  France  for  many  years. — Luden 
Wolff.  University  of  Rennes. 

•  A.  Izquierdo  Albinana.  Coos.  Me¬ 
xico.  Botas.  1940.  190  pages.  2  pesos. 

— Coos,  concentrating  on  philosophy  and 
“meAizo”  psychological  analysis,  cJiAin- 
guishes  itself  further  by  a  dazzling  bril¬ 
liance  of  ^le.  The  author's  susceptibility 
to  ae^etic  appeal  prcxluces  masterly 
descriptions.  But  one  is  especially  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  poignancy  with  whicdi  she 
delineates  an  ideali^ic  me^izo,  an  introvert 
with  feverish  visions,  who  is  dcomed  to 
tragedy — the  average  matter-of-fect  reader 
will  no  doubt  impute  his  hte  to  lack  of 
worldly  knowledge,  but  the  author  blames 
it  on  his  mixed  racial  heritage.  The  preface 
maintains  that  the  me^izos'  inferiority 
complex  is  the  source  of  their  personal 
“chaos,”  that  is,  their  neglecft  of  their  own 
pa^  and  their  deference  to  the  white  race. 
The  cure  wcjuld  be  a  realization  of  the 
dignity  of  their  own  race's  hi^ry. — The 
ftory  is  of  an  ignorant  country  dreamer 
who  at  6r^  meets  success  in  the  city:  a 
typesetter's  job  and  a  manicuri^-wife! 
Then,  failing  to  cope  with  city  duplicity, 
he  loses  all.  His  child,  an  epileptic  cripple, 
dies;  his  wife  deserts  him;  his  fellow  work¬ 
ers  filsely  accuse  him  of  disloyalty.  All 
at  once  he  acquires  unexpe<fted  riches. 
Luxury  and  the  aping  of  white  debauchery 
6nish  the  body  in  which  the  soul  died  long 
before.  It  is  the  sensitive  beauty  of  Juan 
Francisco's  nature  that  converts  these 
events  into  ftark  tragedy. — Curl  A.  Tyre. 
New  Mexico  State  College. 

•  Use  Lotz.  Cosima  Wagner,  Huterin 
des  Grals.  Gorlitz.  F.  Bokamper.  1936. 

(285  pages). — In  recent  years  two  books 
on  this  subject  by  two  women  have  ap¬ 
peared  and  offer  a  tempting  subjeeft  of 
comparison.  Three  years  later  than  the 
one  cited  above  came  The  Young  Cosima, 
by  Henry  Handel  Richardson  (New  York, 
1939,  3^  pages).  Both  authoresses  go 
back  to  the  same  sources,  both  adopt  the 
form  of  the  biographical  novel.  The  German 
novel,  though  shorter,  covers  the  entire 
length  of  Cosima's  life  and  penetrates  more 
deeply  into  the  intelledtual  and  arti^ic 
queAions  involved.  Moreover,  Lotz  has 
kept  more  closely  to  her  sources,  while 
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Richardson  invented  many  conversations, 
monologs,  etc.  To  the  ordinary  novel 
reader  Richardson  offers  more  highly 
spiced  material:  the  quarrels  between 
Wagner  and  his  fir*  wife,  Minna;  be' 
tween  Cosima  and  Bulow  (and  Billow's 
mother);  the  relations  between  Wagner 
and  Mathilde  vai  Wcsendonck  and  Min- 
na's  scandalous  condudt  toward  their  ben' 
efacftress;  the  conditions  at  the  court  of  the 
Princess  Wittgen^in  in  Weimar  and 
Liszt's  tragi'comic  relations  with  the  ^out 
and  aging  lady.  The  German  writer  cen' 
ters  our  attention  on  the  arti^ic  ^rug' 
gles,  the  uphill  fight  for  the  recognition  of 
the  “new  music,"  the  gigantic  achieve' 
ment  of  Bayreuth,  and — after  Wagner's 
death — on  Cosima's  abounding  growth 
in  ^ture.  Now  the  woman  who  had  been 
shown  us  as  the  impassioned  lover,  the 
inspiring  companion,  the  devoted  mother 
of  a  growing  fiamiily  is  seen  to  evolve  into 
an  organizer  on  a  grand  scale,  diredting  the 
production  of  the  dramas  in  every  detail, 
choosing  and  even  training  the  singers, 
and  keeping  sacred  the  tenets  and  ideals  of 
the  ma^r,  thus  saving  for  po^erity  the 
Wagnerian  message. — Henriettevon  Klenze. 
New  York  City. 

•  Jean  Malaquais.  Les  Javanais.  Paris. 

Denoel.  1939.  322  pages.  25  francs. — 
The  Isle  of  Java,  in  this  book,  is  not  part 
of  the  Dutch  Ea^  Indies,  but  a  miners' 
settlement  in  Southern  France,  near  the 
Riviera.  Miserable  mines,  miserable  min' 
ers:  “Heimatlosen,"  “Apatrides,”  the 
fiotsam  and  jetsam  of  war,  revolution,  per' 
secutkm;  the  men  who  have  lost  their 
country,  their  papers,  almo^  every  human 
tie,  almoA  every  hope.  Cf.  two  books  on 
similar  theme :  The  Street  of  the  Fishing  Cat, 
and  Morand's  France'la'Doulce.  We  are 
apt  to  accuse  the  French  of  being  un' 
generous,  and  the  foreign  workman,  no 
doubt,  is  mercilessly  exploited.  But  it  is 
to  France  that  refugees  of  all  lands,  races, 
creeds,  parties,  have  flocked  for  the  la^ 
twenty  years,  for,  in  a  grudging  ftshion, 
France  alone  was  hospitable.  If  we  were 
as  open'hearted  as  the  French,  we  should 
have  found  room  for  three  or  four  million 
exiles;  we  have  welcomed  Thomas  Mann 
and  Ein^in,  who  could  pay  their  way. 

1  underhand  that  Malaquais  is  a  Pole, 


who  learnt  French  in  three  years.  A 
prodigy:  for  the  book  is  magnificently 
written:  slangy,  racy,  vigorous  and  lucid. 
As  a  tale  of  misery,  it  challenges  compar' 
ison  with  Little  Man,  What  J^ow?  and  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath.  From  the  literary  point 
of  view,  it  is  better  than  either.  It  is  as 
realiAic,  as  human;  it  has  more  genuine 
humor;  and  it  rises  without  effort  to  the 
level  of  poetry.  E>on't  miss  it.  It  has  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  Theophra^  Renaudot 
Prize;  but  J  like  it  better  than  Les  Enfants 
Gates  f  which  won  the  coveted  Goncourt; 
and  this  is  no  faint  praise,  as  Les  Enfants 
Gdtes  is  not  a  bad  book. — Albert  Guerard. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Roger  Martin  du  Gard.  Epilogue.  (Les 
Thtbault.  Huiti^me  et  demiere  partie.) 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1940.  358  pages. — With 
this  “Epilogue”  a  work  is  ended,  to  observe 
the  growth  of  which  has  been  a  peculiar 
and  great  pleasure  for  everybody  intere^ed 
in  modem  French  literature.  Since  Rxv 
mains'  novel  is  not  finished,  only  ProuA 
could  have  offered  a  similar  spectacle,  a 
spectacle  of  the  same  intensity.  Les  Thi' 
bault  was  begun  in  1922;  and  the  eleven 
volumes  published  since  that  date  offered 
many  noble  and  legitimate  surprises,  far 
from  any  sensational  touch,  surprises  even 
for  the  author  perhaps,  who  wrote  to  this 
reviewer  in  1930,  before  the  publication  of 
La  mort  du  pire,  that  the  next  volume  “me 
conduira  enfin  au  seuil  de  la  guerre  a  la' 
quelle  je  pense  consacrer  les  deux  volumes 
suivants.”  He  finally  offered  four  volumes. 
And  after  the  reading  of  the  “Epilogue” 
to  this  work  we  underhand  clearly  an' 
other  personal  remark  of  Roger  Martin  du 
Gard  about  two  years  ago,  that  his  Thi' 
bault  will  be  published  in  a  final  version 
in  only  two  volumes  without  the  titles 
which  now  separate  the  different  books: 
the  firft  will  contain  the  beginning,  six 
parts  from  Le  CahierGris  to  La  Mort^du 
Pere,  and  the  second  Ete  1914  and  the  Epi' 
logue.  Those  fir^  volumes  deal  with  the  life 
of  a  (Datholic  (and  a  Protc^nt)  fiumly  in 
France  before  1914,  and  the  la^  show  how 
all  those  people  ftood  the  te^  when  the 
war  came. 

In  Ete  1914  the  yovmger  Thibault  dies; 
in  the  center  of  the  Epilogue  Martin  du 
Gard  describes  the  ftte  of  the  elder  brother. 
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Antoine  Thibault,  survivor  of  his 
family,  who  succumbs  slowly  in  a  hospital 
after  having  been  poisoned  by  gas — a  very 
moving  end.  But  with  Antoine  almo^ 
all  the  fhends  of  the  Thibaults,  that  is  to 
say  the  whole  life  before  1914,  seems  to  be 
annihilated:  only  the  women  remain  and 
the  child  of  Jacques  Thibault,  the  next 
generation.  A  dying  man  has,  as  we 
know,  a  very  lucid  insight  into  life  and  its 
problems.  That  may  be  the  reason  why 
besides  the  connection  with  the  actual  life 
(the  life  of  1914  and  of  1940  too)  at  the  end 
of  the  Thibault,  in  the  diary  of  the  dying 
Antoine,  the  man  (homo)  himself  has  be^ 
come  the  topic  of  discussion :  his  place  in  the 
cosmic  plan,  the  meaning  of  his  exigence, 
as  member  of  society,  and  especially  the 
fate  of  the  average  man  (rhomme  moyen), 
the  scvcalled  educated  man  who  in  reality 
is  a  hunted  being  compelled  to  defend  his 
exigence  againt  the  world,  heaven  and 
himself. 

This  critical  “proteting”  attitude  gives 
the  fresex)  of  Roger  Martin  du  Card  a  touch 
of  bitterness,  but  also  of  severity  and 
truth.  No  other  friend  of  Andre  Gide 
has  translated  and  popularized  that  “in^ 
quieter  tel  eA  mon  role”  more  completely 
and  in  a  more  productive  way  than  he.  In 
his  series  the  author  alanxis,  troubles, 
worries  us  that  we  may  think  over  life. 
Could  you  meet  Martin  du  Card  you 
would  see  a  tall,  ingenuous,  vital  man: 
a  French  peasant.  And  this  objeeftive,  non^ 
hy^rical  vitality  may  be  the  reason  why 
Les  Thibault  will  count  among  the  out' 
landing  and  convincing  literary  dexu' 
ments  on  a  disappearing  world. — Frederic^ 
Lehner.  Intitute,  We^  Virginia. 

•  Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de  bonne 
volonte.  Tomes  17  ct  18.  Vorge  contre 
^uinette.  La  Douceur  de  la  vie.  P<u^. 
Flammarion.  1939.  246  and  252  pages.  20 
francs  each. — With  ftriking  regularity, 
the  “^eam-novel”  pursues  its  way.  The 
two  new  volumes  intr(xluc::e  the  return  to 
peace  in  France  after  the  war  turmoil,  but 
in  a  sharper  contra^  of  motif  and  effect. 
The  former  deals  with  the  whirl  in  the  void 
which  has  caught  so  many  minds  and  lives 
hardly  emerging  from  the  dizzying  chaos, 
and  in  particular  with  the  DadaiA  Move' 
ment,  analyzed  down  to  its  inchoate  ele' 
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ments,  and  represented  by  Vorge,  the  pcjet, 
the  idealiA  of  sadism,  an  enraptured  ad' 
mirer  of  C^inette,  Landru'inspired  woman 
murderer.  The  ^ges  of  Vorge’s  disciple' 
ship  are  imagined  and  rendered  with 
throbbing  acuteness,  and  the  whole  ^ry, 
though  derived  from  high  ab^raction, 
acquires,  through  arti^ic  re'creation,  a 
symbolic  breadth — beccjming  the  pidturc 
of  the  unreA  and  disintegration  of  the 
intellectiial  powers  that  have  prevailed 
in  so  many  ae^etic  mih'eux,  in  the  years 
not  yet  released  frc5m  the  recent  incubus. 
To  this  central  *udy  the  very  exaeft  but 
abridged  recall  of  contemporary  political 
circumstances  provides  the  appropriate 
setting. — With  the  latter  of  ^ese  two 
volumes,  we  enter  the  other  and  opposite 
aspedt  of  the  time'spirit  in  the  same  years. 
Jallez,  who  has  been  reporting  in  Central 
Europe  for  an  American  paper,  has  earned 
a  well'deserved  re^,  and  has  decided  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  ease  as  long  as  his  funds  hold 
out.  In  Nice,  through  conscious  surrender 
to  the  ever 'renewed  appeals  of  the  magic 
beauty  of  town,  mountain  and  sea,  but 
above  all,  in  a  love  affair  with  a  humble 
girl,  Antonia,  a  newspaper'll!  keeper, 
he  meets  and  responds  to  that  my^erious, 
rapturous,  self'sufficing  call  from  the  depths 
of  life  which  a  few  men  and  women  know 
once  or  twice  in  their  brief  spell  of  years. 
Antonia,  the  simple,  true,  deep  and  tender 
soul,  ^nds  as  the  fine^  figure,  the  fulled 
female  representative  of  the  popular  class' 
es  Jules  Romains  knows  so  intimately. — 
As  to  the  conjuring  of  the  fsunous  southern 
city,  its  surroundings,  its  atmosphere  and 
charm,  it  is  done  in  tiny,  subtly  graduated 
touches  with  the  totally  self'concealing 
skill  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  unan' 
imi^  poe.  ^ere  animating  and  heightening 
the  effedts  of  the  essayv%  and  the  noveliA 
combined. — In  this  lateft  production — 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  outAanding  voh 
umes  of  the  whole  set — appear,  ftill  more 
salient  than  in  Vorge  centre  ^urnette,  the 
main  individual  features  of  the  conception 
and  pradtice  of  Romains  in  the  Hommes  de 
Bonne  Volonte, — the  brusque  shiftings  of 
scenes  and  intere^ — the  smooth  transi' 
tions  from  the  possible  with  all  its  shades 
and  ways  successively  examined,  into  the 
moft  intense,  arrefting,  moving  real — the 
evocation  of  human  or  material  Life  through 
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patient,  accumubted,  subtly  converging 
ftrokes,  all  throbbing  with  vital  sympathy 
— the  really  magic  rc'creation  of  paA  intcl' 
le(%ual  atmospheres  through  such  an 
organic  blending  of  analysis,  synthesis  and 
poetical  divination  as  de6es  critical  inves' 
tigation — and  throughout,  a  quick,  but 
re^fiil,  supple,  insinuating  ^le,  whose 
charm  lies  in  its  utter  simplicity,  beyond 
the  reach  of  even  the  be^'ma^rcd  craft. — 
Lucien  Wolff.  University  of  Rennes. 

•  Bertrand  de  la  Salle.  Montf^il.  Paris. 

Plon.  1939.  307  pages. — The  old 
subjecft  of  “Fathers  and  Sons,”  as  in  Les 
Thibault;  this  time,  in  the  milieu  of  the 
provincbl  nobility.  Not  merely  a  back' 
ground,  but  a  problem:  it  has  served  for 
many  excellent  books  in  this  generation: 
Chateaubriant,  Lacretelle,  Montherlant, 
Rene  Behaine.  The  forerunner  of  them  all 
is  Curel,  in  Les  Possiles;  the  dl^nt  ma^r 
is  Vigny. 

Three  parts:  poft'war  nervousness,  the 
euphotia  of  the  bte  twenties,  the  depres' 
sion  and  the  gathering  ^rm.  The  ^ry 
is  well  told,  but  of  no  particular  im' 
portance:  chanufters,  descriptions,  ^le, 
thought,  ail  are  of  the  rare^  di^inction. 
Bertrand  de  b  Salle  counts.  He  is  the 
produ(±  of  a  culture,  disenchanted,  proud 
and  fearless,  by  the  side  of  which  much 
that  we  admire  in  other  lands  seems  loose 
or  crude.  I  followed  him  from  page  to 
page  with  delight  and  anxious  sympathy. 
The  pity  of  it!  That  ^te  of  civilization, 
so  perfectly  mature,  is  doomed,  as  was  the 
exquisite  world  of  Louis  XVI.  It  can 
survive  neither  defeat  nor  revolution,  and 
leaA  of  all  vidory.  Whoever  wins,  a 
“redoubtable  Pan-Boetb”  is  bound  to 
spread  its  leaden  rule.  Yet  the  essential 
virtues  of  that  culture  survived — not 
without  a  loss — the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire.  After  an  eclipse,  it  may  survive  the 
calamities  of  today  and  to-morrow.  That 
is  what  the  b^  representatives  of  the 
classical  world  may  have  said  in  the  fourth 
century. 

This  remarkable  little  book  made  me 
realize  that,  as  an  art  form,  biography  is 
greater  than  6dion.  Excellent  as  this 
novel  is,  it  does  not  compare  with  the 
author's  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Vigny,  as  a 
hero,  is  infinitely  more  appealing  than 
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Chrbtian  de  Joncieu  Bertrand  de  b 
Salle  could  under^nd  Vigny:  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  invent  him.  He  had 
Vigny  as  a  colbborator;  here  he  ^nds 
alone.  But  do  not  miss  MontfSnil,  and 
watch  Bertrand  de  b  Salle:  he  should  go 
far. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  Univer' 
sity. 

•  Ibrie  Voronca.  Beaute  de  ce  Monde. 

Paris,  ^itions  du  Sagittaire.  1940.  20 
francs. — ^This  is  already  Voronca's  twelfth 
published  volume  of  French  poetry,  to  say 
nothing  of  innumerable  articles  and  books 
written  in  his  native  Rumanian.  Voron* 
ca’s  French  poetry  reveab  an  intere^ing 
verbal  facility  and  felicity  which  seem  to 
be  peculiar  to  polyglot  poets,  especblly  to 
those  of  Balkan  or  Levantine  extradtion 
who  choose  to  write  in  French:  Morfias, 
Anna  de  Noaillcs,  Tri^n  Tzara.  The 
beauty  of  words  is  particularly  fascinating 
to  the  polyglot  who  remains  dazzled  by  the 
freshness  of  the  simple^  expressions  which, 
to  him,  never  seem  trite  since  he  can  always 
compare  them  to  their  equivalents  in  other 
bnguages.  Mere  speech  thus  acquires  an 
importance  which  endows  the  poet  with 
a  greater  spontaneity,  a  rhetorical  facility 
and  a  desire  to  prove  his  sincerity,  his  will 
to  be  a  true  citizen  of  the  bnd  whose  speech 
he  has  adopted,  by  his  ability  to  use  this 
speech  better  than  those  to  whom  it  is 
native.  This  phenomenon  deserves  some 
closer  ^dy;  today,  in  America,  we  find 
newly  naturalized  refugee  writers  often 
writing  br  better  English  than  many 
native  Americans  who  do  not  feel  the  need 
to  prove  their  Americanism  by  their  speech 
and  ^le. 

Voronca’s  poetry  ^ill  has  much  in  com' 
mon  with  that  of  his  ma^r,  Jules  Super' 
vielle,  an  Uruguayan  who  is  sometimes 
acclaimed  as  the  be^  French  poet  of  today. 
Both  poets  express  their  anxiety  in  con' 
Crete  images,  with  a  spontaneous  lyrical 
eloquence  which  contra^  curiously  with 
the  ab^Ta(±ion  and  reticence  of  many  more 
purely  French  poets,  disciples  of  Valbry  or 
of  ^uard,  who  are  almoA  gagged  by  the 
intelle<^vial  disciplines  of  po^'symbolism  or 
of  surrealism.  But  Voronca  is  no  great 
poet:  his  work  lacks  variety,  u  often  as 
verbal  and  uncritical  as  that  of  Anna  de 
Noailles.  Yet  he  is  a  genuine  poet,  as  in' 
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deed  the  Rumanian  Countess  was,  and  one 
whose  life,  like  hers,  is  entirely  devoted  to 
a  lofty  conception  of  poetry  which  they 
both  sugge^  rather  than  achieve.  Grad' 
ually,  Voronca  is  now  progressing  towards 
something  more  concrete,  a  hymnic  poetry 
which  is  better  organized  and  more  selec' 
tive.  Each  new  volume  is  thus  full  of 
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pleasant  surprises  for  his  ftithfiil  readers. 
In  Rumania,  I  am  told,  Voronca  is  one  of 
the  leading  modemi^  poets  of  the  period 
between  the  two  wars;  in  France,  he  is  a 
poet  who  deserves  more  attention  and 
encouragement. — Edouard  Roditi.  Univer' 
sity  of  California. 


AAA 

BOOKS  IN  FRENCH 

(For  other  hooi{s  in  French,  see  **Head'Liners*') 


•  Paulette  Bem^e.  Encyclopidie  de  la 
vie  familiale.  Paris.  Horizons  de 

France.  1938.  508  pages.  — This  is  not  an 
ordinary  household  encyclopedia  contain' 
ing  only  advice  for  managing  the  home; 
it  embraces  every  phase  of  family  life, 
from  the  social  aspedt,  the  legal  aspedt, 
the  personal  aspedt,  as  well  as  from  the 
pradtical  point  of  view.  The  text  is 
intere^ing  reading  and  is  well  seasoned 
with*  the  French  philosophy  of  life. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
I.  The  Home;  II.  Family  and  Social  Life; 
III.  Organization  of  the  Household;  IV. 
Hints  and  Correspondence.  Each  subjedt 
presented  is  discussed  by  a  leading  author' 
ity  in  that  held. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  develop 
in  the  French  woman  a  better  appreciation 
for  the  home,  from  which  she  was  weaned 
during  the  World  War  (1914'1918)  when 
she  had  to  assume  the  man's  duties,  and 
to  show  her  the  importance  of  the  home  to 
the  family  and  society. — Lois  Frauchiger. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Maurice  Lavarenne.  Van  de  reussir 
aux  examens,  concours  et  compositions. 

Clermont'Ferrand.  Lavarenne.  1939.  74 
pages.  7-50  francs. — The  author  and  pub' 
lisher  of  this  little  book  is  evidently  a 
kindly  man  of  long  experience  as  a  teacher, 
for  this  is  only  one  of  several  books  he  has 
written  and  published  himself  containing 
practical  advice  to  ^dents  and  their 


parents,  and  for  self'inAru(tion  in  prepara' 
tion  for  examinations.  In  general  his  sug' 
ge^ions  are  sound  for  indents  in  almoft 
any  kind  of  educational  sy^em,  and  the 
calm,  fatherly  tone  in  which  they  are  given 
should  work  reassuringly  on  many  a  wot' 
ned  youngster.  To  be  sure  some  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  deficiencies  of  some 
indents,  as  he  frankly  admits,  will  ^ike 
(me  as  a  bit  Grange — “absurde,”  to  use  his 
own  expression.  For  in^ance,  it  is  his 
observation  that  a  ^udent  who  makes 
frequent  mi^kes  in  spelling  probably  has 
something  wrong  with  his  liver  (p.  58f.). 
In  moA  cases,  however,  his  advice  is  less 
likely  to  be  que^ioned. — Robert  H.  Weid' 
man.  University  of  Wisctmsin. 

•  Roger  Heim.  La  Reproduction  chez  les 
Plantes.  Paris.  An]^d  Colin.  1939. 
224  pages.  15  and  17.50  francs. — An  ele' 
mentary  account  of  sexual  and  asexual 
repnxiucftive  processes  in  the  plant  king' 
dom.  The  various  groups  are  treated  in 
the  traditional  order,  beginning  with  the 
primitive  bacteria  and  ending  with  the 
seed  plants.  However,  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  the 
lower  groups — especially  the  algae  and 
fungi — and  the  author  presents  many  new 
or  littk'known  fa(±s  conc:eming  these 
intere&ing  forms.  Apparently,  a  con' 
siderable  porti(Xi  of  the  subje(ft  matter  is 
based  upon  the  author's  original  and  ex' 
tensive  observations.  The  book  should 
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prove  interefting  to  general  readers  who 
have  had  some  training  in  botany,  and  it 
should  be  of  value  to  young  botanifts  who 
are  trying  to  develop  greater  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  French  language. — G.  L.  Cross. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Abb6  Th.  Moreux.  D'ou  venons'nous? 

Paris.  Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse. 

1939.  219  pages.  15  francs. — An  excellent 
work  on  a  difficult  subjedt  which  mu^  be 
dealt  with  scientifically  and  truthfully, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  receives  fre- 
quently  either  amateurish  or  insanely 
radical  treatment.  The  author  displays 
gratifying  conservatism,  which  is  none  the 
less  progressive  in  its  accurate  data  and 
scientific  conclusions. 

For  such  an  important  subject,  the  work 
is  short,  but  this  reviewer  finds  that  it 
nevertheless  gives  a  worthwhile  treatment 
of  the  whole  matter,  even  ^ugh  it  is  a 
little  sketchy  at  times.  Thfe  work  Aarts 
with  the  beginnings  of  the  material  world, 
passes  on  through  the  various  ftages  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
ends  with  man  and  considerations  on  man's 
spiritual  principle  of  life.  Naturally  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  life  is  also  dealt 
with. 

lUuftrations  are  abundant,  clear,  and 
very  inftruAive.  But  there  is  not  always 
adequate  information  as  to  their  source. 
The  abundance  of  good  illu&rations  gives 
the  reader  plenty  of  matter  to  use  his  own 
judgment  in  passing  on  the  evidence.  It  is 
too  true  that  many  books  of  this  kind  are 
woefully  lacking  in  needed  illuArations; 
I’Abb^  Moreux  has  used  them  with  effeeft, 
and  his  book  should  have  a  large  appeal. — 
Rev.  Thomas  Bolduc.  Notre  Dame  Seminary, 
New  Orleans. 

•  Jean  RoAand.  Pensees  d'un  Biologize. 

Paris.  Stock.  1939.  156  pages.  18 

francs. — The  aphorisms  included  in  this 
volume  are  in  part  taken  from  previous 
works  of  the  author,  and  in  part  published 
here  for  the  firft  time.  A  few  quotations 
will  indicate  their  general  character : "  In  the 
fields  of  politics,  morab  and  philosophy, 

I  susped  the  judgments  of  those  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  they  are.”  ‘‘It 
will  be  the  mission  of  future  h>imanity  to 
find  an  acceptable  compromise  between 
a  too  brutal  ‘biologbme*  and  an  ideology 


too  negligent  of  the  deftiny  of  the  specks.” 
‘‘It  may  be,  after  all,  that  the  development 
of  human  intelligence  u  a  case  of  harmful 
orthogenesu,  like  the  development  of  the 
horns  of  the  deer.”  ‘‘Man,  that  poor  ape 
condemned  to  be  a  man.”  “One  who  kilb 
a  man  b  a  murderer;  if  he  kills  millions  he 
M  a  conqueror;  if  he  kilb  them  all  he  b  a 
god.”  ‘‘It  b  sometimes  important  for 
science  to  know  how  to  forget  those  things 
of  which  it  is  moft  certain.”  ‘‘I  would  not 
wbh  a  paradise  in  which  one  did  not  have 
the  right  to  prefer  hell.”  “There  is  no 
intelligent  happiness.” —  A.  O.  Weese. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Bernard  Deschamps.  La  Vbnxi  sur 
Guadalajara.  Paris.  Denoel.  1938. 

217  pages.  18  francs. — A  defense  of  the 
Italian  forces  in  Spain.  The  author's  pur* 
pose  b  to  refute  the  report  that  the  loyah 
bts  won  the  battle  of  Guadabjara;  but  hb 
chief  care  b  to  show  that  the  loyali^  had 
more  foreign  aid  than  the  Nationali^ 
Marcfel  Chaminade's  prefece  and  conclu* 
sion  underline  the  author's  ^tements, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  “Rome  aura 
hautement  contribu^  a  sauver  b  civilisa' 
tion.” — Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Okb' 
homa. 

•  R.^P.  Muller.  La  Pensee  Sociale  de 
Pii  XII.  Paris.  Spes.  1939.  94  pages. 

6  francs. — This  little  book  contains  the 
Pope's  mo^  important  letters  and  speeches 
on  socbl  problems  from  the  time  when 
he  was  a  Nuncio  and  CardinahSecretary 
of  State,  plus  hb  firft  public  address  after 
hb  eledtion.  Pius  XII  Besses  again  and 
again  the  importance  of  Truth,  JuAice 
and  Charity  in  the  rebtions  of  individuab 
and  of  nations.  He  prophesies  a  better 
life  for  the  future  of  mankind  through  thb 
spirit;  and  hb  convi(^on  b  that  Chri^ian' 
ity,  and  especblly  the  Catholic  Church, 
will  have  a  deebive  part  in  the  shaping 
of  the  future. — H.  C.  Ladewig.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Reynaud.  Courage  de  la  Prance. 
Paris.  Fbmmarion.  1939.  210  pages. 

16  francs. — The  Finance  Mini^r's  pub- 
lie  addresses  from  November  1938  to  June 
1939,  outlining  his  recovery  program  for 
improvement  of  money,  credit,  and  in' 
du^try  through  taxation  and  retrenchment. 
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Progressive  success  of  the  plan  becomes 
apparent  at  various  intervals  in  the  ^bili' 
zation  of  the  currency,  of  foreign  credit, 
of  the  trade  balance,  and  of  induArial 
adtivity.  M.  Reynaud’s  brilliant  genius 
as  ^tesman,  thinker,  and  orator  is  evident 
in  this  volume  not  only  in  his  cffe<ftive 
arguments  and  well'Organized  thought  but 
in  the  diredt,  simple  ^tyle  in  which  these 
high-minded  and  patriotic  addresses  are 
couched. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^ff.  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas. 

•  Fernand  Desonay.  Les  Dues  de  Bour' 
gogne.  Liege.  Ln  petites  Etudes  de 

Belgique.  1938.  178  pages.  10  Belgian 
francs. — This  manual  is  admittedly  a  mise 
au  point  based  chieBy  on  the  work  of 
Pirenne  and  Doutremont.  But  it  remains 
an  eminently  personal  *udy,  for  M.  Deso' 
nay,  master  that  he  is  of  his  sources,  is 
con^antly  preoccupied  with  the  breath  of 
life  behind  them,  and  the  brilliant  House 
of  Burgundy  lives  again  under  his  pen.  We 
meet  the  dukes  arid  see  them  gradually 
increase  their  possessions  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  on,  mo^ly  by 
the  pacific  means  of  marriage  and  purchase. 
The  la#,  of  them,  Charles  the  Bold,  took 
to  war  and  fell  in  the  attempt  to  conquer 
the  territory  between  his  Burgundiaoi  and 
his  Flemish  provinces.  Meanwhile  the 
Dukes  had  consolidated  their  power  by 
e#ablishing  a  central  court  of  juAice  and 
a  central  chamber  of  finances.  Gradually 
drifting  away  from  their  French  allegiance, 
they  encouraged  the  economic  life  of  their 
good  towns,  and  they  adorned  their  reign 
by  a  generous  patronage  of  literature,  art 
(tapestries,  painting,  miniatures,  sculpture, 
music),  and  the  sciences.  The  Dukes’  mag' 
nificent  colleAion  of  manuscripts  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Bel' 
gium.  The  University  of  Louvain  began 
its  glorious  career  under  Philip  the  Good. 
All  of  this  and  more  M.  Desonay  tells 
with  an  alert  eye  on  parallel  situations  in 
the  contemporary  world. — Benjamin  M. 
Woodbridge,  Jr.  Brussels. 

•  JeanGuiraqd.  HiStoire  de  ITnquisition 
au  Moyen  Age.  Paris.  Picard.  1935'38. 

— ^The  publication  of  two  volumes  of  this 
new  hi^ry  of  the  Inquisition,  for  which 
the  third  volume  is  promised  for  1940, 
in#antly  challenges  comparison  with  the 
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dozen  volumes  on  the  same  subjedt  written 
by  our  own  Henry  Charles  Lei.  One  is 
at  firft  puzzled  by  Guiraud's  ^ure  to 
mention  Lea  in  the  thirty'eight  pages  of 
bibliography,  whereas  Lea's  Hi^ries 
were  translated  into  French,  German  and 
Italian,  and  have  been  the  outstanding 
books  on  the  subjed  in  all  continental 
hbraries. 

Is  this  a  kind  of  suppressio  veril  Guiraud 
takes  pains  to  note  ^dies  and  histories 
that  are  “anticlerical”  or  ^ongly  “Cath' 
olic.”  Yet  no  hi^ry  before  or  since  Lea’s 
approached  the  complicated  problems 
offered  by  the  Inquisition  with  the  primary 
inve^igation  of  Canon  and  Civil  Law 
which  made  the  Inquisition  possible. 
Guiraud’s  hi^ry  is  rather  a  chronolog' 
ical  record  of  sources,  manuscript  and 
other,  much  of  which  is  here  available  for 
the  firft  time.  Maps,  facsimiles  and  funs' 
trations  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 
Whether  M.  Guiraud’s  point  of  view  is 
Gallican,  ultramontane  or  simply  “fideiA,” 
it  is  difficult  to  say  without  the  final  voh 
ume.  M.  Guiraud  is  Redadteur  of  the 
periodical  La  Croix. — Wm.  Peter  Reeves. 
Gambier,  Ohio. 

•  Mme.  Humphery  D’Honfroi.  L’Eri' 
fant  et  sa  mere  d  travers  le  monde. 
Paris.  Plon.  1939.  763  pages,  large  odtavo. 
60  francs. — This  coUedtion  of  sketches  of 
childhood  in  different  countries  is  dedi' 
cated  to  the  King  of  Egypt  and  according 
to  the  compiler’s  preface,  was  published 
with  the  aid  of  a  generous  grant  from 
him.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  outlook 
or  treatment.  Many  articles  are  senti' 
mental  water'colors  idealizing  the  inno' 
cence  of  childhood,  the  mother'child  rela' 
tionship  and  the  Arid  observance  of  the 
rites  and  cuAoms  of  the  respe(%ive  religious 
communities.  Very  often  the  book  deals 
with  the  paA  and  the  difference  between 
then  and  now  is  blurred.  OccasionaUy,  a 
sensational  feature  of  the  paA  is  the  only 
charadteriAic  given,  as  in  the  article  on  the 
ChriAian  children  of  Pale#ine,  where  only 
the  fate  of  little  girls  sold  in  marriage  by 
Syrian  parents  is  discussed.  In  the  chapter 
on  Russian  children  religious  educati(m  is 
the  only  feature  analyzed. 

Other  sketches  maintain  a  modem  atti' 
tude  and  give  more  comprehensive  in' 
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formation.  The  chapter  on  the  English 
child  is  particularly  well  done  in  the  latter 
vein.  The  American  child  is  represented 
in  reminiscences  of  a  Southern  lady,  charm' 
ingly  told.  Childhood  in  France  is  given 
the  lion’s  share  —  316  pages  out  of  the  756 
pages  of  the  book,  and  each  section  of 
France  is  treated  separately.  Pi(ituresque 
cu&oms,  quaint  co^umes,  bizarre  legends 
and  beliefs,  charming  folk  songs  and  games 
make  these  pages  intere^ing,  though  rather 
superficial  reading.  L'Enfant  de  la  Zone  is  a 
short  essay  of  high  literary  merit,  full  of 
sustained  pathos. 

The  illustrations  in  black  and  white 
form  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  book. — 
Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  P.  V.  Piobb,  Le  Sort  de  VEurope 
d'apres  la  prophetic  des  Papes.  Paris. 

Dangle.  1939.  262  pages.  30  francs. — 
Looking  back  with  all  hindsight  avail' 
able  it  is  easy  to  explain  even  the  moSt 
cryptic  prophetics  and  to  fit  them  to  his' 
torical  events.  In  a  very  bulky  volume, 
his  second  on  the  subje<ft,  M.  Piobb  ana' 
lyzcs  the  funous  prophecies  of  the  Popes, 
giving  a  wealth  of  hi^x>rical  correlations. 
It  is  really  a  considerable  undertaking. 

Looking  ahead,  however,  is  another 
matter.  Doubtless  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
from  now  the  prophecies  at  present  hard 
to  understand  will  also  be  perfedtly  clear. 
But  not  much  can  be  said  now,  and  the 
author  does  not  venture  very  far  in  trying 
to  interpret  the  writings,  except  to  say — as 
others  ^ve  said — that  dire  things  seem  to 
be  fbreca^  and  one  can  only  hope  that 
the  future  may  prove  less  terrifying. 

At  any  rate  anyone’s  guess  is  as  good 
as  anytwie  else’s.  So  why  be  ccmcemed 
about  it?  A  skeptical  reader  will  say 
“What  is  the  use  of  prophecies  that  do  not 
prophesy  since  nothing  can  be  made  of  them? 
Why  not  let  No^radamus  reSt  in  peacer’ 
— Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Raymond  Weill.  La  PfiAiicic  et  I'Asie 
Occidentale.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 

1939.  204  pages.  15  francs. — A  hi^rian 
and  educator  who  has  previously  written 
five  books  about  Egypt  offers  a  scholarly 
hi^ry  of  Phoenicia,  from  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  conquer.  His  hi^ry  of  the 
Biblical  lands  conflicts  sharply  with  Old 
Testament  accounts.  He  asserts  that  the 


Israelites,  upon  conquering  Pale^ine, 
adopted  the  legends  of  the  conquered  people 
(among  whom,  he  says,  such  names  as 
Jacob  and  Joseph  were  common),  and 
changed  them  to  suit  their  purposes.  Such, 
according  to  Weill,  is  the  origin  of  the 
“Biblical  legends’’  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob  and  Joseph.  There  is  an  intere^ing 
chapter  on  the  early  Phoenician  alphabet, 
and  Phoenician  culture  in  general  is 
Messed. 

While  the  book  will  be  of  much  value 
to  hi^rians,  it  would  be  easier  to  follow 
by  others  if  it  contained  comprehensive 
maps. — Theodore  A.  Ediger.  Tulsa,  Okla' 
homa. 

•  D&ire  Denuit.  Jean  Tousseul.  Bru' 
xelles.  Les  j^itions  de  Belgique. 
Revised  Edition.  1937.  172  pages.  15 
francs. — Jean  Tousseul  is  rapidly  gaining, 
both  in  his  own  country  and  abroad,  front 
rank  among  contemporary  noveli^.  His 
work  has  been  translated  into  several  Eunv 
pean  languages,  and  an  English  version  of 
his  ma^«rpiece,  Jean  Clarambaux,  has  re' 
cently  been  published.  Le  Masque  de  Tulle 
and  the  ensemble  of  his  produeftion  received 
the  Prix  Triennial  du  roman,  the  fourth 
literary  prize  awarded  to  him.  M.  Denuit’s 
ftudy,  now  in  its  second  and  enlarged  edi' 
tiem,  offers  an  admirable  introdudtion  to  the 
man  and  to  his  entire  work.  The  critic  has 
caught  and  illustrated  by  analysis  and 
quotation  the  potent  simplicity,  idealism 
and  boundless  human  sympathy  of  the 
arti^.  A  biographical  introduAion  reveals 
the  experience  on  which  his  vision  of  life 
is  built,  and  so,  the  sincerity  of  his  message. 
“Nalonsart,  Nalamont,  Jacqueminet^  C’eA 
moi!’’  he  exclaimed  in  an  interview,  and 
M.  Denuit  recalls  Flaubert’s  remark  about 
Mme  Bovary.  Jean  Tousseul  might  say  as 
much  about  all  his  personages,  for  he  is 
himself  the  essence  of  the  villagers  from 
whose  lives  he  draws  the  horoscope  of 
humanity.  Not  only  the  ^ries  themselves 
but  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  evolve 
are  so  vividly  presented  by  the  critic  that 
readers  of  any  or  all  of  Tousseul’s  works 
receive  here  a  deepened  appreciation  of  the 
matter. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  Cob 
lege. 

•  Isabelle  RiviCTe.  Images  d' Alain  Pour' 
nier.  Paris.  ^mile'Paul.  1938.  341 
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pages. — To  those  who  seek  new  light  on 
the  early  life  and  diaradter  of  die  now 
quasidegendary  author  of  Le  Grand  Meauh 
nes  this  book  will  probably  be  a  disappoint' 
ment.  One  of  the  mo^  promising  of  the 
young  writers  who  were  shot  down  in  the 
great  war,  Fournier  left  in  Le  Grand  Meaul' 
nes  a  work  which  is  widely  considered  to 
be  a  dehnitive  expression  of  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  his  generation.  Documenta' 
tion  of  a  kind  can  be  found  in  these  charm' 
ingly  written  “Images”  but  there  is  little 
we  might  not  find  to  be  true  of  any  other 
French  boy  of  his  class  and  time.  Despite 
the  adoration,  the  tender  piety  for  her 
brother’s  memory,  which  Mme  Rivi^ 
reveals  in  the  work,  she  has  made  the  expe' 
riences  more  her  own  than  her  brother’s. 
The  result  is  a  charmingly  told  series  of 
childhood  reminiscences,  good  literature, 
but  rather  autobiography  than  objeAive 
biography. — Alfred  Galpin.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

•  J.  P.  Zollinger.  A  la  conquete  de  la  Cd' 
lifomie. — La  Vie  et  les  Aventures  du 

Colonel  Sutter,  Roi  de  la  T^ouvelle  Helvhie. 
Paris.  Payot.  1939.  324  pages.  36  firancs. — 
A  translation  of  the  American  work  puli' 
lished  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  of 
New  York.  The  many  extensive  and  very 
fiaivorable  reviews  of  this  work  (See  the 
}*{ew  Torl^er  and  Saturday  Review  of  Liter' 
ature  both  of  AuguA  19th,  1939)  pub' 
lished  in  this  country  leave  little  to  say 
other  than  that  the  translation  (by  H. 
Matthey)  is  good  and,  I  suspe(5t,  in  places 
even  better  than  the  original,  which  has 
several  “rough  spots”  in  the  vernacular. 
The  mo^  diking  thing  about  this  transla' 
tion  is  the  fadt  that  it  was  printed  in 
France  in  April  1939  or  five  months  before 
the  original  was  published  in  New  York. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington,  California. 

•  Princesse  Bibesco.  Feuilles  de  Caleti' 
drier.  Paris.  Plon.  1939.  278  pages. — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Princess  Bibesco  is  a 
masterful  coloriit  with  an  incomparable  gift 
for  translating  her  fugitive  impressions  of 
things  and  people  into  warm  verbal  ca' 
dences.  Arid  as  a  writer  of  memoirs  no 
one  could  greatly  exceed  her  powers  of 
evocation.  It  is  reludtantly,  therefore, 
that  the  undersigned  feels  himself  obh'ged 
to  proclaim  her  new  book  of  reminiscences 


unworthy  of  her  real  talent.  With  all  its 
^liftic  virtuosity,  its  subtle  feminine 
intuition,  its  swift  movement,  Feuilles  de 
Calendrier  remains  a  trivial  record.  It  is 
a^nishing  how  Mme  Bibesco  can  devote 
two'thirds  of  her  journal  to  insignificant 
chit'chat  on  the  dreary  circum^nces  of 
Abdication'Coronation  year.  No  one 
denies  that  Queen  Elizabeth  is  a  likable  and 
charming  monarch  but  Mme  Bibesco  reads 
fir  more  into  her  banal  if  vividly  blue  eyes 
than  is  there.  In  fadt  the  trouble  with  her 
new  book  is  that  everybody  is  juA  too 
wonderful. — Felix  Giovanelli.  St.  Louis 
University. 

•  Jean  M^lia.  En  Tunisie.  Carthage 
chretienne  d'aujourd'hui.  Paris.  Fas' 

quelle.  1939.  189  pages.  18  francs. — 
M.  Melia  devotes  his  work  not  to  the 
dominant  Moslem  ^th  and  culture  in 
North  African  Tunis,  but  to  the  Chri^ian 
element — the  Chri^ian  element  of  ancient 
Carthage.  M.  Melia  has  lived  in  Carthage 
and  his  work  reminds  us  of  the  place  where 
St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  died  in  the  middle 
ages;  it  tells  us  of  the  work  of  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  and  the  foundation  of  the  archae' 
ological  museum  of  Carthage.  It  describes 
the  adtivities  of  numerous  Catholic  schools, 
mona&eries  and  convents.  The  author 
tells  us  that  “an  immense  piety  surrounds 
Carthage.  Whatever  one’s  faith  may  be, 
one  mu^  have  a  very  delicate  soul  in  order 
to  penetrate  this  environment,  in  order  to 
be  engulfed  by  this  divine  love  with  which 
nature  itself  is  embellished.  In  Carthage 
all  nature  is  religious.” 

Devout  Catholics  will  be  much  attradted 
to  the  present  volume,  and  the  touri^  will 
find  its  pages  intere^ing  as  a  description 
of  an  ancient  city  and  regkm  which  is  once 
more  a  focal  point  in  world  politics. — 
Harry  N-  Howard.  Miami  University. 

•  Jules  Jacques  et  R.  Kervyn  de  Marcke 
ten  Driessche.  L'humour  chez  les 

saints.  Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1938.  192 
pages.  15  francs. — A  “reh'gieux”  and  a 
humori^  collaborate  in  a  compilation  and 
discussion  of  the  playful  traits  in  various 
religious  leaders.  There  was  a  time  when 
piety  was  glum  and  only  the  Devil  ever 
enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh,  but  the  thesis  of 
this  scholarly  prieA  and  his  much'named 
collaborator,  that  piety  and  laughter  are 
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entirely  compatible,  is  not  likely  in  this 
day  and  age  to  arouse  any  particular  oppo' 
sition.  Father  Jacques  and  M.  ten 
Driessche  remind  us  that  the  Bible  itself, 
from  Abraham  to  Saint  Paul  and  no  doubt 
Mother,  is  alive  with  humorous  touches, 
and  that  several  of  the  later  great  religious 
leaders  have  been  given  to  puns  and  wise' 
cracking.  Thomas  More,  St.  Philip  Neri, 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  Saint  Teresa,  and  a 
few  others,  are  quoted  again  and  again — 
we  had  supposed  that  the  lift  could  have 
been  made  much  longer,  even  in  the  days 
when  dyspepsia  was  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  Ch^ian  virtues.  Nor,  with  some 
brilliant  exceptions,  are  the  witticisms  of 
the  cheerful  saints  overwhelmingly  worth 
recording  except  as  evidence  that  a  few 
very  religious  men  have  been  phrase' 
makers  and  even  noisy  praftical  jokers. 
Not  many,  apparently.  It  is  hard  to  be 
gay  and  nonchalant  when  one’s  mind  is 
much  on  mankind's  discouraging  short' 
comings,  and  much  of  this  “humor”  sounds 
forced  and  hollow. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Dr.  G.  Contenau.  L'Epopce  de  Gilga' 
mesh.  Pohne  Babylonien.  Paris.  L’At' 
tisan  du  Louvre.  1939. —  A  readable  and 
worthwhile  contribution  to  popular  knowh 
edge  of  the  Ancient  World.  Gilgamesh 
was  the  legendary  (and  presumably  aftual) 
king  of  Uruk  and  Sumer  (Biblical  Erech  and 
%inar)  juft  before  the  dawn  of  hiftory  in 
3,000  B.C.  From  tales  of  his  exploits  and 
wranderings  this  earlieft'known  and  in' 
tensely  human  epic  developed  in  the  early 
Third  Millennium.  Its  recovered  portions, 
varying  from  Sumerian  fragments  of  2,000 
B.C.  to  an  iSOO-line  Accadian  portion  from 
the  hbrary  of  Assurbanipal,  600  B.  C.,  are 
here  combined  into  a  tentative  unifed  text 
(in  French  translation),  yielding,  in  spite  of 
lacunae,  a  connected  ftory  and  a  vivid  im' 
pression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Epic.  It  is 
purposely  ivot  a  critical  text,  which  is  not 
yet  possible  as  a  unitary  whole.  But  the 
critical  apparatus  supplied  by  Contenau's 

(1)  clear  marking  of  component  portions, 

(2)  abundant  references,  (3)  Introduftion  on 
sources  and  eftablishment  of  text,  (4)  com' 
mentaries  on  (a)  Life  in  Uruk,  (b)  back' 
ground,  (c)  persons,  (d)  meaning  and  com' 
position  of  the  Epic,  and  (e)  influence  on 
subsequent  h'terature  and  art  down  to 


modem  times — all  these  make  the  work 
indispensable  to  the  ftudent. 

The  work  is  therefore  of  intereft  both 
to  the  general  reader  and  the  specialift,  and 
also  to  those  interefted  in  ancient  culture 
and  mythology,  and  in  epic  and  literary 
beginnings. — Robert  J.  Ketlogg.  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 

•  Thierry  Maulnier.  Introduction  d  la 
poesie  fran^aise.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1939.  364  pages.  30  francs. — An  attempt 
at  a  revision  of  poetical  values,  at  a  re' 
examination  of  the  hiftory  of  French  verse 
in  the  light  of  the  taftes  and  prejudices  of 
the  generation  which  is  now  at  the  front. 
A  young  and  intolerant  book,  ardent  and 
brilliant,  which  often  commits  injuftices 
in  trying  to  redress  them.  But  the  literary 
hiftorian  of  the  future  will  find  it  a  signif' 
icant  source  for  determining  the  poetic 
sensibility  and  the  efthetic  values  of  the 
young  of  1939, 

Maulnier 's  views  are  worthy  of  a  place 
beside  Bremond  and  Val&y,  although  he 
differs  from  them  radically  in  many  respefts. 
It  is  difficult  to  summarize  the  ideas  con' 
tained  in  his  dense  and  luminous  introduc' 
tion.  Among  the  leading  themes  are  these: 

The  essential  myftery  of  poetry.  It 
resifts  definitions  and  “elle  s'evanouit  dans 
la  clarte.” 

The  dual  nature  of  poetry:  it  muft  be 
communication  and  incantation  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  poet  deftroys  him' 
self  as  a  poet  if  he  confines  himself  deliber' 
ately  either  to  an  exclusively  logical  or  to  an 
exclusively  magical  universe.  Maulnier 
analyzes  and  rejeefts  the  deliberate  and  pre' 
tentious  obscurity  of  a  great  deal  of  poft' 
War  poetical  produftion  of  the  surrealiftic 
sort.  “L’hermetisme,  veritable  trompe' 
I'oeil  poetique,  subftitue  a  cette  diftance 
ineffable  entre  le  pouvoir  signifiant  du 
langage  et  le  myftere  universel  une  dis' 
tance  artificiellement  calculee  entre  le  Ian' 
gage  et  la  signification.” 

Poetry  by  its  very  nature  muft  be  difr 
ficult.  Technical  procedures  muft  not 
degenerate  into  a  simple  sleight  of  hand. 
All  paft  poetic  revolutions — the  Plciade, 
the  Romantics  of  1830,  the  Symbolifts, 
etc. — have  been  readtions  againft  “un  jeu 
trop  connu.”  Contempt  for  the  Romantics 
of  1830.  “It  comes  about  that  in  the  im- 
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mense  produdtion  of  the  Romantic  poets, 
poetry  itself — the  poetic  transmutation  of 
language — appears  only  in  rare  flashes 
of  a  discouraging  brevity.” 

A  defiant  claim  that  the  sixteenth 
century  is  the  poetic  century  in  France. 
Of  the  Renaissance  poets,  Maulnier  exalts 
the  mo^  recondite:  Maurice  Sceve,  who, 
he  says,  “ought  to  be  considered  as  a  peer 
of  the  greater  poets  of  our  race.”  He 
rehabilitates  eloquently  Robert  Gamier  as 
well  as  several  little^known  writers  of  the 
“pre-Classic”  period:  Saint- Amand,  May- 
nard,  Sponde,  Du  Bois  Hus. 

Maulnier  keeps  faith  with  his  critical 
canons  in  the  selccftion  of  the  authors  of 
the  anthology  which  follows.  No  me¬ 
diaeval  poet  save  Villon  finds  a  place. 
A  rich  hundred  pages  is  consecrated  to 
the  poets  of  the  Renaissance.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  splendor  and  originality 
of  many  of  the  “finds”  of  the  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  the  re^ 
of  the  anthology  is  relatively  meager. 

Maulnier  shows  no  mercy  to  the 
“great  romantics.”  Two  grudging  pages 
to  Lamartine,  two  to  “papa”  Hugo,  two 
to  Vigny.  Gerard  de  Nerval  (who  has 
been  coining  into  his  own  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  these  pa^  few  years)  in  Maulnicr’s 
opinion  is  the  sole  genuine  poet  of  his 
generation.  There  is  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  Baudelaire,  whose  “defeuts  parfois  in- 
supportables”  are  underlined  in  the  intro- 
du(ftion.  Verlaine  is  caA  into  outer  dark¬ 
ness  and  is  not  represented  at  all,  but  Mal- 
larme  is  praised  to  the  skies.  Among 
more  recent  poets  are  Peguy,  Apollinaire, 
Valery,  Maurras,  Jean  Coefteau,  and 
Catherine  Pozzi. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  indication  of  the 
position  of  French  poetical  ^tock  among 
the  present  generation.  The  values  it 
quotes,  of  course,  are  no  more  secure  from 
the  “whirligig  of  Time”  than  those  of  the 
SurrealiA  Manife^  or  of  the  preface  to 
Cromwell.  With  what  perfervid  enthus¬ 
iasm  the  “bright  young  people”  of  tomor¬ 
row  may  be  refurbishing  the  halo  of  Ten¬ 
nyson,  placing  Hugo  on  a  loftier  pede^l 
than  ever!  How  bitingly  they  will 
consign  to  the  flames  the  gods  before  whom 
Maulnier  and  his  contemporaries  bum 
incense. — J.  L.  Broum.  The  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America. 


•  L.  Morino.  La  ?{ouvelle  Revue  Prati' 
faise.  Paris,  (jallimard.  1939.  224 

pages.  20  francs. — A  hi^ry  of  the  N.R.F. 
and  its  relation  to  French  literature  from 
its  inception  in  1908.  Issued  by  one  of  the 
leading  French  publishers,  the  review  has 
seen  a  long  and  varied  career,  printing  or 
criticizing  the  works  of  such  men  as  Gide, 
Copeau,  Duhamel,  Claudel,  Benda,  Mau- 
riac,  Malraux  and  many  more.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  the  be^  index  to  the  tendencies  of 
contemporary  literature.  It  was  among  the 
firft  magazines  to  encourage  specialization 
among  its  reviewers.  Through  all  the 
years  of  its  exi^nce  the  author  finds  that 
it  has  been  able  to  preserve  its  attitude  of 
open-minded  independence. 

The  book  has  an  index  of  names  and 
titles  and  a  detailed  table  of  contents,  and 
should  prove  a  valuable  reference  book  for 
the  ^udy  of  contemporary  French  litera¬ 
ture. — Oltuc  Hawes.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Albert  Thibaudet.  Reflexions  sur  la 
critique.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  264 

pages. — Albert  Thibaudet  spent  twenty- 
five  years  or  so  refleAing  on  the  activities 
of  his  fellow  critics.  Twenty-four  of  his 
articles  published  in  the  J^ouvelle  Revue 
Franfaise  between  1912  and  1936  are  here 
arranged  in  chronological  order  so  as  to 
give  a  view  of  all  the  literary  quarrels  and 
que^ions  from  Proud’s  disquisition  on  the 
^yle  of  Flaubert  to  “Maurrasisme”  and 
“la  critique  gidienne.”  They  are  thought¬ 
ful,  brief  and  readable  comments  on  the 
criticism  of  the  day  and  should  have  a 
great  deal  of  reference  value. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Pierre  Messiaen.  William  Shaljc- 
speare,  Les  Comedies^  nouvelle  traduc¬ 
tion  frangaise  avec  remarques  et  notes.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Desclce,  de  Brouwer.  1939. — It  is  some 
two  hundred  years  since  Voltaire,  shocked 
by  the  brutal  scene  of  the  blinding  of 
Glouce^r  in  King  Lear,  told  his  com¬ 
patriots  that  only  a  drunken  savage  could 
have  composed  such  a  barbarous  drama. 
A  little  later,  in  1769,  Jean-Frangois 
Ducis,  thinking  Voltaire's  judgment  too 
harsh,  began  his  adaptations  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poet  with  a  version  of  Hamlet, 
omitting  the  gho^  and  reducing  the 
“loose”  form  to  “order,”  so  successful  on 
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was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  similar 
efforts,  until  by  1812  he  could  publish 
three  small  volumes,  containing  in  Alex' 
andrine  verse,  and  French  classical 
ftyle,  versions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lear, 
Othello,  King  John  and  other  tragedies. 
The  battle  for  the  recognition  in  France 
of  Shakespeare's  genius  was  won,  the  way 
prepared  for  Vidor  Hugo's  rhapsodic 
worship  of  him  and  for  Mont£gut's  and 
Francois  Vidor  Hugo's  foil  translations  of 
the  plays  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century. 

So  much  of  critical  hidory  is  necessary 
as  background  for  M.  Messiaen's  new 
version  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  for 
French  readers  are  now  prepared  to  find 
beauty  in  an  art  quite  different  from  that 
of  their  own  classics  and  to  welcome  its 
fieedexn,  freshness  and  boldness  of  form. 
The  fourteen  comedies,  arranged  according 
to  their  mod  probable  dates,  are  presented 
in  lively  prose,  very  adable  for  the  mod 
part,  with  their  witticisms  adapted  into 
similar  French  forms,  indead  of  being 
transbted  literally.  Such  a  verskm, 
naturally,  to  ears  long  acquainted  with  the 
the  lovely  English  music  and  the  variety 

rhythm  and  tempo  of  the  original,  can* 
not  but  seem  cold  and  bare,yet  undoubtedly 
M.  Messiaen  has  done  well  to  choose  prose 
rather  than  Alexandrines  or  a  freer  verse 
for  the  comedies,  for  prose  to  a  modem  ear 
brings  the  charadters  to  life  and  helps  make 
the  plot  action  rapid. 

The  notes  and  “remarks"  include  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  translator's  reasons  for 
choosing  his  form,  a  consideration  of  the 
dates  and  the  varying  dyles  of  the  plays, 
and  a  short  biographical  sketch,  leaning 
peihaps  a  little  too  heavily  on  J.  D.  Wil' 
son's  Essential  Shafaupeare,  but  showing 
a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  bed 
recent  texts  and  criticism.  The  volume  as 
a  whole  is  bound  to  be  widely  used  in 
France  and  to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  French 
appreciation  of  England's  greated  poet. — 
Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

•  Ami  Chantre.  La  Fenetre  refermee. 

Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1938.  231 
pages.  15  francs. — This  dory  of  a  Swiss 
l&nma  Bovary  verging  on  middle  age,  whose 
efforts  to  escape  from  the  banal  reahty  of 


failure  by  the  fadt  that  she  is,  fondamen' 
tally,  not  at  all  superior  to  that  milieu,  is 
written  with  an  economy  of  detail  rare  in 
these  days  of  the  rowwTi'/leuuc.  A  certain 
lack  of  creative  force,  however,  prevents 
the  charadters  from  coming  to  life  as  in' 
dividuals — one  cannot  escape  the  feeling 
that  they  are  merely  types.— Carlos  Lynes, 
Jr.  Princeton  University. 

•  Robert  Francis.  La  Jeune  Fille  Se' 
erhe.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1938.  218 

pages.  18  francs. — Francis  is  edeemed  for 
his  HiStoire  d'une  Famille  sous  la  Troisieme 
Ripublique.  He  dedicates  this  significant 
novel  to  those  of  his  generation  who  arc 
“solitary  in  a  world  which  is  trying,  after 
having  ruined  almod  everything,  to  deal 
their  youth."  The  heroine  of  this  novel  of 
the  lowly  of  Paris  typifies  the  revolt  of 
the  adolescent  againd  life's  cruelties. 
Finally  she  accepts  with  resignation  her 
fate,  that,  alas!  of  many  a  young  woman. 
Francis  catches  well  the  feverishness  of 
the  1930's.  He  yearns  for  a  period  of 
serenity  and  security  when  “the  redora' 
tion  of  French  greatness  may  permit  the 
younger  novelids  to  sing  songs  more  beau' 
tiful  than  those  of  despair." —  Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Maurice  Gauchez.  Max  Harry,  Vedette. 

Illudrations  de  J.  M.  Canneel.  Bru' 

xelles.  Librairie  des  Combattants.  1940. 
195  pages.  15  francs. — This  book,  dated  by 
the  author  1929-1939,  left  the  press  on 
March  20,  1940.  It  portrays,  in  mock 
heroic  dyle,  the  mad  dance  of  the  lad 
decade  of  “civilization."  Max  Harry — 
sosie  of  Charlie  Chaplin — and  his  alter 
ego,  Jim  Pit,  arc  the  choragi.  If  the  dates 
given  by  M.  Gauchez  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  the  volume  was  conceived  as  a 
boiderous  burlesque  of  our  time.  Recent 
events  have  pointed  its  irony,  but  we  may 
quedion  whether  the  author  himself  was 
aware  that  they  would  make  him  pass  as 
a  prophet  two  months  later.  On  the  final 
page  we  read:  “Un  jour,  au  XXXe  sircle, 
on  erfo,  en  vue  de  dmrmer  les  hommes, 
la  promcttcusc  Association  des  Races." 
And,  during  the  same  century,  “pour  rem- 
placer  la  datue  de  la  Libert^ — on  avait 
d^finitivement  oubli^  qui  pouvait  bien 
itre  cettc  hidrionne — La  Babbitterie  6ri' 
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gea,  face  a  TOc^,  un  Max  de  mille  metres 
de  haut,  bras  droit  en  I'air,  d'^normes  gants 
dans  la  main. — Tout  cela,  helas!  nc  fit  rirc 
personne  ” — Benj.  M.  Woodhridge.  Reed 
College. 

•  Jean  Guirec.  Le  Crime  des  Indifferents. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1939.  252  pages. 
18  francs. — Lucien  Monteil  is  a  more  hope- 
less  Salavin,  without  the  desire  for  sanc' 
tity  which  redems  Duhamel’s  hero;  a 
mode^,  anxious,  self^fifacing  soul.  His 
wife,  adtive,  virtuous,  preserving  a  kind  of 
ruAic  simplicity  under  the  manners  of  an 
educated  bourgeoise,  despises  him  for  his 
lack  of  aggressiveness;  she  has  taught  their 
son  to  despise  him  also.  Only  a  young 
neighbor,  Denise,  an  orphan  starving  for 
freedom  and  love,  discovers  his  humble 
despair:  without  a  word,  simply  by 
v^tching  his  weariness  as  he  returns  home. 
She  attempts  to  comfort  him.  He  dies. 
Then  only  does  the  son  realize  the  long, 
silent  martyrdom  of  his  father,  denied 
every  joy  through  “the  crime  of  indiffet' 
ence.” 

A  delicate,  original  ^tory,  in  the  un' 
promising  milieu  of  Parisian  commuters. 
Better  conceived  than  it  is  worked  out. 
Charadters  well  sketched,  but  not  com- 
pellingly  alive;  ^le  diredt,  but  with  little 
power  or  charm.  If  Jean  Guirec  were  a 
beginner,  this  would  be  a  work  of  unusual 
promise.  But  he  has  nearly  a  dozen  voh 
umes  to  his  credit;  unless  a  miracle  happens 
I  am  afraid  he  will  remain  an  “almo^.” 
(But  miracles  do  happen:  remember  the 
seven  years  before  Balzac  brought  out  Les 
Choiuins.) — Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Edmond  Glesener.  Le  Joug  de  Feu. 

Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1940.  52  pages.  18  francs. — The  title  *ory 
reproduces  the  author’s  la^  novel.  Mar' 
gikVite,  printed  in  a  limited  de  luxe  edition 
(1931).  It  is  the  rapid  biography  of  a 
peasant  girl,  who,  seduced  by  a  scape' 
grace  squire,  sinks  deep  in  vice  and  returns 
to  die  miserably  in  her  hamlet.  Glescner’s 
skill  lies  in  the  vivid  rendering  of  the 
simple  emotions  experienced  by  his  her' 
oine,  without  any  attempt  to  complicate 
them.  He  remains  entirely  objedtive,  but 
compassion  is  enhanced  by  the  idyllic 
scenes  of  her  childhood  as  by  her  wretched 


end.  The  other  Tories  offer  aspedts  of 
peasant  manners,  q^mic,  rude,  often  with 
a  tragic  undertone.  They  occasionally  re' 
call  Maupassant,  but  avoid  the  impres' 
sion  of  bare  fails  divers  sometimes  percep' 
tible  in  the  French  ma^er.  While  Glese' 
ner  never  intervenes  diredlly,  he  adds 
warmth  to  his  narratives  by  homely 
touches  which  dispel  any  sugge^ion  of 
Audied  aloofness  or  machine'made  prod' 
ucts.  Social  satire,  well  marked  in  his 
previous  work,  appears  in  the  la^  ^tory, 
V Ascension  du  Bon  Ermite,  in  which  a 
vagabond  rises  by  dint  of  hypocrisy  and 
cunning  to  a  position  of  political  emi' 
nence.  Variety  of  theme  and  tone,  aware' 
ness  of  the  value  of  re^raint  in  farce  as  in 
tragedy  charadterize  this  volume  no  less 
than  the  other  writings  of  the  author. — 
Benj.  M.  Woodhridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Philippe  Heriat.  Les  Enfants  gdUs. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  2^  pages.  30 

francs. — ^The  children  of  this  ^ry  are  not 
spoiled  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but,  by  their  rearing  and  background,  are 
spoiled  for  contact  with  any  milieu  other 
than  their  own — that  of  the  money'con' 
scious  grande  bourgeoisie.  AgneSy  the 
younger  child  of  me  of  the  numerous 
ramifications  of  the  close'knit  Boussardel 
ftmily,  rebels  againA  the  family  traditions 
and  spends  two  years  in  America,  where 
she  has  a  love  afiair  with  a  fellow'^dent 
at  the  University  of  California  (her  reports 
of  her  college  life  are  somewhat  startling). 
She  fails  to  conceal  the  result  of  her  indis' 
cretion  from  her  family,  but  succeeds  in 
making  a  complete  and  comparatively 
peaceable  break  with  them  and  what  they 
^tand  for.  The  author  is  never  felt  in  this 
^ry;  Agn^  Boussardel  is  herself,  not  a 
mouthpiece  for  his  views,  yet  he  evidently 
feels  Wrongly  about  the  suffocating  effedt  of 
ftmilies  which  intrude  themselves  and  their 
aims  upon  the  moA  intimate  relatimships 
of  their  children’s  lives. — Olive  Hawes. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

A 

•  Andr6  Orain.  Les  Egares.  Paris.  Flam' 
marion.  1939.  18  francs. — A  decid' 

edly  worthwhile  novel  of  present'day  life. 
The  chief  charadters  are  a  family  of  monO' 
maniacs:  Claude,  an  obsessed  inventm, 
Lucienne,  his  money'mad  wife,  Georges, 
his  brother,  sensual  almoft  to  the  point  of 
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caricature,  and  Mme  Rigault,  his  mother' 
in'law,  a  truly  Balzacian  miser.  Fnnn  the 
psychological  ^dy  of  these  overwrought, 
feverish  nervous  wrecks,  the  product  of 
our  economic  and  induArial  syAem, 
emerges  the  author's  thought  that  .  .le 
tragique  de  la  vie.  .  .  n'eft  pas  de  mourir, 
. . .  mais  d’etre  entrain^  vivant  dans  I’engre' 
nage  de  ses  propres  aeftes.  .  — George  B. 
Raser.  University  of  RocheAer. 

•  Simenon.  Momieur  la  Souris.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1938.  221  pages.  16.50 

francs. — A  detcAive  *ory  told  from  the 
suspect's  point  of  view.  If  Ugo  Mosseh 
bach,  called  Monsieur  la  Souris,  had  not 
had  a  particularly  ingratiating  way  of 
begging  for  a  few  cents  he  might  not  have 
opened  t’ie  door  of  a  parked  car  and  rc' 
ceived  a  corpse  in  his  arms  and  a  bill'fold 
full  of  money  at  his  feet.  If  he  had  not  had 
a  vision  of  a  little  cottage  in  his  native 
village,  he  might  not  have  had  the  brilliant 
idea  of  placing  part  of  the  money  in  an 
envelope  and  turning  it  over  to  the  police 
in  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  his  after 
the  cuAxxnary  year  and  a  day.  And  if  he 
had  not  made  the  mi^ke  of  keeping  a 
picture  he  found  in  the  bill'fold,  he  moA 
certainly  would  never  have  got  mixed  up 
in  the  myftery  of  the  disappearance  and 
probable  murder  of  a  certain  M.  Lom. 
But  he  did,  and  led  the  police  a  merry  chase 
which  ended  on  the  real  culprit’s  very 
doorftep.  Clever  and  dramatic,  with 
plenty  of  angles. — Olive  Hawes.  Univer' 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Fr6d^c  Urmatt.  Les  Possedes  Du 
Samt'Esprit.  Paris.  Mercure  de  Fran' 

ce.  243  pages.  15  francs. — “Un  singulier 
melange  de  realisme,  de  fi<±ion  et  de 
satire.”  A  modem  religious  scA,  led  by 
a  reformed  criminal,  is  unable  to  under' 
Aand  any  part  of  the  Bible  except  the 
Book  of  AdU.  Their  wild  frenzy,  as  well 
as  their  ftnatical  belief  in  miracles  and 
“unknown  tongues/’  make  them  dupes 
and  bring  some  of  them  to  an  early  grave. 
With  no  exaggeration  but  with  gentle 
irony  and  deep  poetic  insight  M.  Urmatt 
presents  a  severe  indidment  of  current 
religious  emotionalism.  A  slight  thread 
of  tragic  love  intere^  extends  through  the 
narrative. — R.  Tyson  Wyef^pff.  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas. 


Sergei  Eisen^in’s  classic  film  about 
Mexico,  Viva  Mixico,  part  of  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  unimpressive  Thunder 
Over  Mexico,  firft  shown  in  1933,  has  been 
revived,  this  time  under  the  title  Time  in 
the  Sun.  Marie  Seton,  film  critic  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  is  the  new  editor. 
She  has  used  6,000  of  the  120,000  feet 
photographed  by  Eisen^in,  added  new 
material,  written  the  narration  and 
secured  the  scoring  by  a  Mexican  orches' 
tra.  Advance  showings  indicate  that  this 
is  a  much  superior  film  to  the  earlier 
American  version. 

F.  Garda  Lorca’s  Bodas  de  Sangre,  the 
well  known  peasant  tragedy  by  the  mar' 
tyred  Spanish  poet,  has  been  translated  by 
Gilbert  Neiman  (published  by  New  Direc' 
tions),  under  the  title  Blood  Wedding. 

“During  January,  German  theaters 
presented  twenty'six  world  premieres  of 
new  dramatic  works,  bringing  the  total 
for  the  1939'40  theatrical  season  to  142. 
It  is  assumed  that  these  figures  represent 
a  world  record  in  new  produeftions.” — 
From  German  Railroads  Information 
Office  Hews  Letter  Hp.  21. 

The  European  imbroglio  has  not  pre' 
vented  Editor  Paul  Hempel  from  con' 
tinuing  to  issue  from  8  Wallwitz  Strasse, 
Leipzig  O  5,  his  high'minded,  broad' 
minded  and  useful  quarterly  The  English 
Literary  and  Educational  Review  for  Con' 
tinental  Readers.  His  intenutional 
continue  to  report  on  dozens  and  hun' 
dreds  of  new  English'language  books. 
It  takes  courage,  we  are  sure,  to  publish 
such  a  magazine  in  one  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  And  it  takes  devotion  to  keep 
it  going  under  exiting  circum^nces. 
But  as  long  as  such  a  magazine  is  able  to 
keep  going,  the  situation  isn’t  entirely 
hopeless. 

Professor  Hermann  Weller  of  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Tuebingen  has  been  awarded  the 
fir^  prize  in  an  international  conteA  for 
Latin  poetry  sponsored  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Am^rdam.  Presumably 
this  makes  Professor  Weller  the  world 
champion  Latin  poet,  the  Vergil  or  Horace 
of  1940. 

Ukrainian  is  taught  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Columbia  University,  and 
there  is  a  move  on  foot  to  add  it  to  the 
curriculum  of  Ohio  State  University. 


BOOKS  IN  GERMAN 

(For  other  boolfs  in  German,  see  **Head'Liners'*) 


•  Louis  Dc  Vries.  —  German'English 
Science  Dictionary  for  Students  in  the 
Agricultural,  Biological  and  Physical  Scien' 
ces.  New  York.  McGraw-Hill.  1939. — 
This  book,  compiled  with  the  coUabora- 
tion  of  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  of 
Iowa  State  College,  is  a  seledtive  didtion- 
ary  of  48,000  entries.  It  is  the  6r*  dic¬ 
tionary  to  embrace  so  many  different  yet 
related  helds.  As  the  title  indicates,  how¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  embody  the  technical 
vocabularies  of  all  the  fields  now  loosely 
charadterized  as  “scientific”  —  various 
branches  of  engineering,  for  example,  are 
not  represented;  nor  does  it  pretend  to 
include  all  the  names  of  animals,  plants, 
insedts  or  chemical  compounds,  etc. — the 
requirements  of  a  small  and  handy  dic¬ 
tionary  precluded  the  inclusion  of  many, 
particularly  of  numerous  compounded 
words  the  meanings  of  which  are  easily 
deduced  from  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
^tuents.  The  author  confesses  that  his 
compilation  does  not  lay  claim  to  complete¬ 
ness,  and  he  invites  conftrudtive  criticism 
and  useful  sugge^ions. 

Although  long  use  under  praddcal  con¬ 
ditions  is  the  only  reliable  teCt  of  the 
quality  of  a  didtionary,  it  seems  likely  that 
Professor  De  Vries’  book,  undergirded  as 
it  is  by  the  author's  own  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  and  wide  ezperierKX  and  by  the 
expert  support  of  his  scientific  colleagues, 
will  fill  a  long  felt  need. — Herbert  O.  Lyte. 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

•  Helene  Fera.  Funf  Sprachen  unter 
einem  Hut.  Volk^vimliche  deutsche 
Wortbilder  mit  englischer,  franzosischer, 
italienischer  und  spanischer  Ubersetzung. 
Berlin.  Hans  Kurzqa.  1939.  220  pages. — 
In  her  pre^ce  the  author  explains  that  this 
phrase  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  social  gath¬ 
erings  of  her  pupils,  whom  she  was  teach¬ 
ing  German.  The  significance  of  the  title 
becomes  apparent  when  we  learn  that  the 
1200  idioms  are  all  concerned  with  (73) 
parts  of  the  body.  This  re^dtion  natu¬ 
rally  limits  decidedly  the  usefulness  of  the 


book,  which  apparently  in  any  case  is  not 
intended  to  be  taken  overly  seriously. 
Each  idiom  is  followed  by  a  rephrasing 
in  German  and  by  translations  into  the 
other  languages,  thus: 

Er  dreht  die  Daunten. 

Er  faulenzt. 

He  sits  and  twiddles  his  thumbs. 

II  se  toume  les  pouces. 

Sene  eta  colle  mani  m  mano. 

Hace  girar  un  dedo  sobre  el  otro. 

Four  collaborators,  to  whom  the  lan¬ 
guages  are  native,  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  translations.  The  author  also  li^ 
other  precautions  againA  error.  Within 
its  field  the  book  will  doubtless  prove  to  be 
^ly  inclusive  and  of  considerable  value. 
It  is  Band  I  of  a  proposed  series. — Guy  R. 
Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Rudolf  Baumgardt.  Carl  Schurz. 

Berlin.  W.  Andermann.  1939.  454 
pages.  6.80  marks. — Carl  Schurz,  disliked 
by  moA  Southerners,  enjoys  a  reputation 
in  (jiermany  that  takes  little  account  of 
American  political  &ds.  The  Germans 
see  in  such  a  man  a  ^te«nan;  Americans 
may  call  him  one,  but  Imow  that  “politi¬ 
cian”  would  be  the  more  accurate  term.  To 
receive  a  diplomatic  po^  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered  in  an  elet^ion  campaign 
has  often  happened.  Lincoln  was  elected 
by  a  popular  minority  of  extraordinary 
proportions,  and  Carl  Schurz  was,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  more  responsible  for 
this  than  any  other  single  man  beside  Lin¬ 
coln  himself.  One  not  acquainted  with  the 
American  scene  might  disregard  Schurz's 
report  on  the  ^te  of  af^s  in  the  South, 
quickly  gathered  after  the  War;  but  one 
acquainted  with  America  cannot  any 
longer  disregard  the  Southern  view-points, 
even  if  he  would  side  with  such  South¬ 
erners  as  Hou^n,  who  put  the  Union 
above  ^te  ambitions  and  impudences. 
Still,  the  German  reader  cannot  but  see 
America  in  terms  of  Germany;  the  di^r- 
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tion  acxtxnplished  by  this  false  scale  is 
responsible  for  moA  mutual  misunder^nd' 
ings;  for  Americans  too  can  only  judge 
Germany  in  their  own  terms.  While  it  is 
now  easy  for  Americans  “to  get  along  in 
peace,”  Germans  live  as  if  three-fourths  of 
the  United  States  population  were  crowded 
into  Texas.  Neither  side  can  realize,  despite 
Hans  Grimm's  thesis,  Voll(  ohne  Return, 
all  that  is  implied  in  that  situation.  Baum' 
gardt's  picture  is  thoroughly  lyrical,  not 
like  John's  Thomas  Paine,  but — well,  like 
a  very  shrewd  writer’s  salable  produc' 
tion.  After  all,  Baumgardt's  Karl  XII, 
in  a  very  short  time,  climbed  up  to  its 
55th  thousand! — Heinrich  Meyer.  The 
Rice  Institute. 

•  Hermann  Eris  Busse.  Grimmelshau' 
sen.  Stuttgart.  Cotta. 1939. 88  pages. — 
This  little  ftudy  has  a  quite  unique  value. 
The  charader  of  that  doughty  solikr, 
adventurer,  admini^rator,  above  all  poet — 
the  Grimmelshausen  of  the  Simplicissimus 
— comes  to  life  on  its  pages  with  a  dynamic 
vividness  fairly  breath-taking.  Moreover, 
the  time — war-reft  Germany  during  and 
after  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  with  its 
people  almo^  unbelievably  impoverished 
and  after  the  war  harried  again  and  again 
by  the  French — is  made  to  live  befcM^ 
our  eyes.  Grimmelshausen  becomes  an 
overlife-size  figure.  He  bears  a  certain  re¬ 
semblance  to  Busse’s  half-real,  half-phan- 
ta^ic  “Erdgeift”.  Like  the  “Popperle,” 
Grimmelshausen  is  clown  and  philos¬ 
opher,  Eternal  Wanderer  and  indigenous 
peasant,  prac^cal  man  of  affairs  and  ideal- 
ift,  a  relic  from  the  immemorial  paA  and  a 
presage  of  the  future  . 

In  the  ^le  of  this  book  Busse  rises  far 
above  his  enrdinary  achievements.  He 
seems  to  be  inspired  by  Grimmelshausen 
himself  in  the  combination  of  terse  sen¬ 
tence  ftrudture,  of  phrases  culled  from  the 
lips  of  the  folk,  and  of  frequent  rise  to 
great  poetic  heights.  The  boc^  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended. — Henrietta  von 
Klenze.  New  York  City. 

•  Die  Dichter  der  Deutschen.  Heraus- 
gegeben  unter  Mitwirkung  der 
Deutschen  Akademie  in  Miinchen.  Dritte 
Folge.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1939.  96  pages. 
.50  marks  per  volume. — When  one  takes 
these  neat  little  volumes  into  his  hands, 


the  fir^  impression  is  determined  by 
M.i^er  Fritz  Busse’s  illu^  ations  on  the 
cover.  I  speak  from  experience  when 
I  say  that  rarely  has  there  been  an  illus¬ 
trator  of  such  sensitive  penetration  into 
an  author’s  nature.  The  wood  scene  on 
the  Stifter  volume,  the  dramatic  scene 
from  the  Prince  of  Homburg  on  the  Klei^ 
^udy,  the  sad  portrait  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoff¬ 
mann  are  ju^  as  corredt  as  the  Simplizius 
on  Grimmelshausen  and  the  moonlit 
magic  night  in  blue  on  the  Novalis  biog¬ 
raphy. 

Of  course,  nowadays,  poets  too  have 
Ph.D’s;  and  they  can  no  longer  write  as 
their  grandfathers  might  have  done,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plages,  ready  to  be  thrown  into  the 
waiting  hands  of  a  hungry  publisher;  they 
all  know  the  value  of  form  and  re^raint; 
they  are  no  longer  willing  to  write  of 
themselves  when  they  are  asked  to  write 
about  Klei^  or  Stifter.  It  is,  indeed, 
amazing  how  ^ridtly  to  the  px>int  these 
biographies  are;  for  they  are  biographies, 
not  appreciations  of  works;  and  even 
where  the  data  are  scarce,  as  in  Grimmels- 
hausen’s  life,  the  biographical  tone  is 
nevertheless  held,  though  perhaps  with  a 
little  more  emphasis  on  environment  than 
in  the  others.  Hiftory  is  absent;  and  this 
is  regrettable.  A  ma^r  of  the  anecdote, 
like  Wilhelm  Sch^er,  would  write  won¬ 
derful  biographies  condensed  and  true  to 
the  times.  Without  historical  side-glances, 
biographies  are  apt  to  become  psycho¬ 
logical;  this,  then,  is  probably  responsible 
for  the  extraordinary  similarity  in  tone 
among  these  various  writers  about  various 
poets.  Martin  Beheim-Schwarzbach,  mas¬ 
ter  of  German  prose  that  he  is,  wrote 
about  Novalis,  a  booklet  that  will  remain 
for  its  own  literary  value.  It  is  a  model 
for  biographies;  only  the  Beheim-Schwarz- 
bachs  cannot  be  duplicated!  Werner  Ber- 
gengruen’s  Hoffmann  comes  next;  this 
httle  volume  contains  more  of  the  genuine 
Hoffmann,  in  its  Bergengruen  re^raint  as 
well  as  in  its  clear-cut,  intellccftual  Bergen¬ 
gruen  craftsmanship,  than  the  big  tomes 
of  Walther  Harich.  But  Hoffmann  is  inex- 
hau^ible,  and  both  Maassen  and  Muller 
have  made  us  realize  it. — Bemt  von  Heise- 
ler’s  Kleiil  goes  more  deeply  into  the  works 
than  do  the  other  four  volumes.  The  work  is 
not  as  near  perfection  as  the  lives  of  Nova- 
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lis  and  Hoffmann.  Whether  KleiA  does  not 
permit  of  it  or  whether  Heiseler  should 
have  had  more  time,  we  cannot  decide. 
The  volume  will  be  serviceable,  but  it  is 
not  outttanding. — Our  friend  Hermann 
Eris  Busse  could  of  course  easily  go  up 
from  Freiburg  to  Achem,  over  to  the 
Homisgrind,  down  to  the  Mummelscc, 
and  then  along  the  ridge  to  the  Kniebis 
where  Grimmelshausen  was  well  at  home 
himself.  But  he  does  not  have  to  do  this: 
he  knows  those  parts;  and  he  knows  how 
to  bring  them  to  life  with  a  few  decisive 
words.  We  sec  Grimmelshausen  as  a 
writer,  we  see  his  wife,  we  see  his  gue^; 
a  great  advantage — in  not  having  too  many 
documents;  it  leaves  the  poet  something 
to  do.  Busse's  “^dics”  are,  of  course, 
not  extended;  but  his  piciturc  is  well  worth¬ 
while  beside  Scholtc’s  archival  minute¬ 
ness. — Emil  Merker,  the  author  of  Stifter, 
has  given  us  a  beautiful  little  book,  but 
unfortunately  he  has  finally  marred  it  by 
his  common-place  dialectics  of  EHonysiac 
and  ApoUinian.  He  has  loved  his  poet, 
he  even  goes  a  good  deal  into  his  works, 
and  he  does  it  in  a  Stifterian  vein,  for 
example,  when  he  discusses  a  fraternity 
that  would  live  in  the  manner  of  Stifter 
himself. . .  But  why  these  big  and  by  now 
senselessly  trite  words?  “My^rium  dcs 
Geschlcchts,  gcradczu  sinnbildhaft,  dcr 
Kampf  mit  dcm  Sieg  dcs  Apollinischcn 
abge^lossen.  .  .  ”  We  hope  that  the 
fourth  thousand  and  his  publisher  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  make  the  book 
permanent  by  making  it  simple  and  true 
in  language  and  ^Ic,  true  to  Stifter  as 
well  as  to  Merker. — 

Compared  with  the  scries  which  was 
published  years  ago  by  Schu^r  and 
Lofflcr,  this  Cotta  series  shows  what 
Andes  German  civilisation  has  taken  along 
the  path  of  form  and  Aylc;  then,  arbitrary 
subjet^ivism  of  all  sorts;  now,  discipline 
and  self-denial!  Sometimes,  perhaps  even 
a  little  too  much  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 
— Heinrich  Meyer.  The  Rice  InAitute. 

•  Margret  Boveri.  Vom  Minarett  zum 
Bohrturm.  Ziirich-Leipzig.  Atlantis- 
Vcrlag.  1939.  502  pages.  9  marks. — The 
author,  a  correspondent  of  the  Franl{furter 
Zeitung,  made  a  trip  from  the  minarets  of 
ConAantinople  to  the  oil  wells  of  Persia. 


Her  intercAing  volume,  however,  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  touriA’s  record.  It  is, 
as  she  says,  “a  political  biography”  of  the 
Middle  EaA.  Having  read  widely  in 
hiAory,  anthropology,  comparative  religion 
and  other  fields,  she  gives  a  lively  sketch  of 
the  successive  conquering  peoples  who 
have  swept  over  these  regions  during  the 
laA  two  or  three  thousand  years;  of  the 
religious  sedts;  and  of  the  conflicts  of 
modem  imperialisms  which  have  been 
accentuated  by  the  golden  flow  of  petrole¬ 
um.  She  has  an  eye  for  anecdotes  and  the 
picturesque  and  humorous  as  well  as  for 
the  more  serious  sides  of  hiAorical  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  good  detailed  general 
map  in  colors  of  the  lands  and  peoples 
who  come  within  her  ken:  Turkey,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia  and  Arabia.  There 
are  also  16  sketch  maps  and  diagrams  to 
indicate  migrations  of  population,  empires 
of  paA  ages,  oil-wells  and  pipe-lines,  and 
rehgious  sects  of  all  sorts.  But  these  sketch 
maps,  like  the  reA  of  the  book,  are  too 
sketchy  and  scrappy  to  be  satisfying  to  a 
serious  reader,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
follow  her  jumps  in  chronology  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  Her  general  plan  and  mediod  is 
similar  to  her  companion  volume,  Mediter' 
ranean  Cross'Currents,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  English  translation  in  1937  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press. — Sidney  B.  Pay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Der  ckriStliche  Often.  GeiA  und  Ge- 
Aalt.  Regensburg.  PuAet.  1939.  408 
pages. — The  Editors,  Tyciak,  Werhun,  and 
Wunderle,  are  well-known  experts  on 
Byzantine  affairs  and  the  Orthodox  church. 
While  Wunderle’s  Athos  book,  published 
in  his  series  Das  dftliche  Chriflentum,  did 
not  get  the  general  recognition  among 
readers  that  Spunda's  book  of  1928  re¬ 
ceived,  let  alone  Ponten’s  works  on  the 
subject,  he  is  known  as  one  of  the  fbremoA 
Audents  of  the  EaA,  whose  religious  signif¬ 
icance  he  emphasizes.  This  is  perhaps  the 
diAinA  character  of  the  collection  under 
discussion,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter- 
of-fact  description  as  an  appreciation  of 
religious  values  and — we  might  as  well  see 
it — possibilities.  Besides  such  authorities 
as  Wunderle,  Tyciak,  Pfleger,  Hackel, 
Werhun,  Arseniew,  Karrcr,  and  others, 
there  are  four  intereAing  papers  of  a  more 
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practical  aspect,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a 
more  religi^  and  political  aspect.  The 
Benedictines  Casel,  WerU,  and  Heufelder 
have  (xmtnbuted  sucdi  papers  as  Oftchriil^ 
liche  Opferfeitr  als  Myfleriengeschichte.  Die 
amtlichm  Aeusserungen  Pius  XI  uber  die 
OiliprcKe,  Das  Band  der  Einheit,  and  the 
Franciscan  Kirchhoff  supplied  Das  heilige 
Jahr,  der  heilige  Dienft.  Thus,  this  book 
Aan^  under  the  sign  of  U^AM  SA^O 
TAM. — Like  mo^  publications  of  PuAet’s 
it  is  admirably  printed  and  in  perfect  ta^. 
And  good  taAe  is  shown  in  every  essay. 
Those  acxjuainted  with  the  hi^ry  of 
ecclesiaftical  writing  will  no  doubt  appre' 
date  the  new  tone  that  came  into  being 
through  the  Benedictines  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  after  the  various  lay  move- 
ments  of  the  19th  century,  especially  those 
foA^red  by  Mayence,  had  shown  a  deploy 
able  dowiifall  in  ta^  and  ^li^c  ability. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hi^rian  of  civiliza- 
tion  will  do  well  to  recognize  that  this  also 
ffignific^jc  an  increased  intere*  of  the  edu' 
cated  in  church  problems.  A  book  like 
Veit’s  church  hi^ry  could  not  have  been 
written  around  1880,  and  a  b(X)k  like  Der 
chriftliche  Often  could  not  have  been 
written  before  1920.  The  mere  faeft  that 
such  a  b(X}k  appears,  addressed  to  the  gen' 
eral  reading  public  of  Germany,  is  besides 
a  clear  sign  t^t  the  German  Church  is  not 
relapsing  into  paganism  fb^red  by  the 
State. — Tables  are  included,  taken  from 
various  scxirccs,  especially  Alpatov's  H«' 
toryof  Old  Russian  Art.  All  respecftable 
hbraries  will  need  this  b(x>k. — Heinrich 
Meyer.  The  Rice  In^itute. 

•  Wolfgang  Trillhaas.  Vom  Leben  der 
Kirche.  Ein  Jakrgang  Predigten.  Miin' 
chen.  Chr.  Kaiser.  1938. 248  pages.  4.80  and 
6  marks. — ^This  volume  of  forty'three  short 
sermons  preached  in  Erlangen  needs  to  be 
read  aloud  to  be  fully  appreciated;  they 
“li^cn”  well  and  exhibit  an  exemplary 
ftyliAic  coherence.  Their  concern  for 
afeurs  of  this  life  and  their  view  of  theob 
ogy  make  the  religion  they  set  forth  more 
nearly  akin  to  American  than  to  Barthian 
Chri^ianity.  For  the  pulpit  should  be 
used  not  merely  to  apply  the  “superior”  in' 
sights  independently  won  by  theology,  but 
is  and  should  be  for  theological  que^ions 
a  breeding'place  whence  emerge  problems 
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which  “pure”  theology  never  considers, 
but  should,  if  it  is  to  be  theology;  where 
sometimes  too  is  revealed  the  relativity, 
nay  the  insignificance  of  theological  opin' 
ions. 

Of  a  Kampf',  a  Gesprdchssituation  exist' 
ing  between  the  church  and  the  world,  the 
pulpit  should  take  full  cognizance,  as  these 
sermons  do.  It  is  for  the  preacher  to  confront 
que^oning  mankind  with  a  Gospel  eter' 
nally  relevant  to  the  mo^  widely  differing 
circum&anc:e8  in  which  man  can  find  him' 
self.  Preaching  of  which  the  Gospel  is  not 
at  once  only  thesis,  but  also  answer  to  its 
anti'thesis,  is  simply  not  preaching.  Woe  to 
the  preacher  who  forgets  that  “unsere 
Kircfre  die  Kirche  des  Wortes  i^.”  that  his 
is  a  V olhprevangelium  whose  God  is  nei' 
ther  a  Judengott  nor  a  Deutschgott,  but  the 
universal,  b'ving  God. — Paul  F.  Lauben' 
Stein.  Connecticut  College. 

•  P.  Clemen  und  M.  Huerlimann.  Go' 
tische  Kathedralen  in  Pranl(reich.  Ber' 
lin.  Atlantis' Verlag.  1939. — One  hundred 
sixty  full  page  illu^rations  by  a  ma^er 
photographer  and  52  pages  of  text  by  the 
great  scholar  Clemen,  whose  lifelong  love 
these  cathedrals  have  been.  In^ead  of  a 
general  survey  of  French  mediaeval  archi' 
teefture  and  sculpture,  we  have  a  selection 
of  the  four  moft  representative  cathedrals, 
Paris,  Chartres,  Amiens,  Reims,  and  an 
intimate  presentation  of  their  peculiar  char' 
acter  and  beauty.  The  pictures  are  so  clear 
that  they  show  every  single  ^ne,  and  Aill 
leave  the  tremendous  impression  of  the 
huge  walls  and  pillars,  pointing  toward 
heaven  to  counteract  their  ponderous 
weight.  Like  four  individual  personalities, 
with  different  features  and  yet  members  of 
the  same  frmily,  we  see  these  gigantic 
architectural  prayers  to  God  in  their  ma' 
je^ic  frontal  aspect  and  the  manifold  charm 
of  a  thousand  details;  an  inexhau^ible 
wealth  of  large  and  small  sculptures,  an 
encyclopedia  of  French  life  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  a  marvelous  variety  of 
reliefs  and  small  figures  with  the  whole  of 
human  life  and  hi^ry  of  this  and  the  other 
world;  a  consecration  of  everyday  life  in 
the  all'comprehensiveness  of  mediaeval 
Chri^ianity. — Felix  Wassermann.  Beloit 
College. 
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•  Gertrud  Baumer.  Wolfram  von  Esch' 
enbdcH. — Albrecht  Goes.  MoriJi(e. — 

Hans  Leip.  LUiencron. — Tamara  Ramsay. 
Annette  von  Dro^U'Hulshof. — Peter  Scher. 
Wilhelm  Busch.  Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1938. 
89'99  pages. — Items  in  the  series  “Die 
Dichter  der  Deutschen,”  which  now  con¬ 
tains  ten  titles.  Since  what  is  known  of 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  life  would  take 
very  little  telling,  the  book  devoted  to  him 
is  largely  an  analysis  of  Parzival  and  Wtlle- 
halm  und  Gyburc.  The  lives  of  the  other 
poets  are  treated  chiefly  as  they  are  shown 
in  their  works,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Morike’s  love  of  music,  Liliencron’s  mili¬ 
tary  experience,  Annette  von  Dro^- 
Hiilshoff's  relations  with  Levin  Schiicking, 
and  Busch’s  wit  and  kindly  nature.  The 
series  has  a  definite  nationali^ic  bias,  but  is 
interefting  and  handy  popular  reference 
material. — Olive  Hawes.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Deutsche  Literatur.  Reclam.  Leipzig. — 
Deutsche  Selbilzeugnisse.  Zeit  der 

Khtssill(.  Herausgeg.  v.  E.  Volkmann. 
1939. — Barocl^.  Erganzungsband.  Danziger 
Baroc\dichtung.  Hrsg.  v.  H.  Kindermann. 
1939. — PormhjMnSt.i.  Band.  Scheflel,  Julius 
Braun,  Lingg.  ^sg.  v.  Stemplinger.  1939. 
— Redliitil^  des  Spdtmittelalters.  6.  Band. 
Lyril^  d.  Spdrma.  Hrsg.  v.  Maschek.  1939. 
— The  volume  of  memoirs  dedicated  to 
Wilhelm  Schafer  is  well  selected,  contain¬ 
ing  Knebel,  Voss,  Tischbein,  v.  Hoven, 
Jacobs,  Weinbrenner,  Johanna  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  Schinkel,  Luise  Seidler,  K.  G. 
Cams,  and  two  appendices  on  biographical 
matters  of  the  periods  in  que^ion.  Others 
would  have  chosen  other  passages,  but  the 
above-mentioned  names  all  center  about 
Weimar  and  thus  form,  in  a  way,  an 
organic  unity. — ^The  Barock  volume  con¬ 
tains  poems  by  a  certain  Johannes  Plavius, 
and  four  essays  including  dige^  of  other 
phases  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  wideA  sense, 
Hertel  on  Gelegenheitsdichtung,  Lenz  on 
Opiz  in  Danzig,  Gerda  Grosz  in  two  essays 
on  the  theatre. — Stemplinger’s  selecftions 
are  matter-of-fiid  affairs;  one  might  well 
have  expeAed  from  him,  who  had  close 
connections  with  Bavarian  life  and  hi^ry, 
a  more  specialized  and  intere^ing  treat¬ 
ment. — Like  mo^  volumes  on  the  earlier 
phases,  the  selections  of  later  mediaeval 


lyrics  are  genuinely  worthwhile;  here  we 
find  combined  Geltar,  Gotfr.  von  Nifen, 
Tanhuser,  Scharpfenberg,  Steinmar,  Had- 
loub,  Hugo  von  Montfort,  Oswald  vem 
Wolken^in,  Hans  Hesselloher,  Jobs  Hau¬ 
ser,  a  good  many  anonymous  poems,  Ger- 
man-Latin  poems  from  the  Carmina  Burana, 
and  others  down  to  Rosenpliit  and  Folz. 
Hesselloher  and  Hauser  are  selected  from 
Mss;  others,  though  based  on  printed  edi¬ 
tions,  were  compared  with  original  tradi¬ 
tions.  This  handy  volume,  which  supple¬ 
ments  earlier  collections,  will  in  time  be 
found  on  the  desk  of  the  Germanic  who 
are  not  speciali^  and  in  possession  of  many 
separate  editions. — Heinrich  Meyer.  The 
Rice  In^tute. 

•  Amo  Mulot.  Das  Reich  in  der  deutsch' 
en  Dichtung  unserer  Zeit.  Stuttgart. 
Metzler.  1940. 96  pages.  3.40  marks. — One 
of  four  ^dies  planned  to  show  the  phee  of 
Reich,  peasant,  soldier  and  labor  in  Ger¬ 
man  literature.  The  hi^rical  chapters  are 
pain&akingly  written,  and  provide  a  novel 
appendix  to  Politic::al  Scienc::e.  “Reich”  is 
not  defined,  and  in  the  Third  Reich  it 
would  seem  to  escape  definition.  It  is  a 
symbol,  geiHlich  rather  than  tveltlich,  and 
so  has  little  in  common  with  the  secular 
State  of  economic  and  writers  on  Inter¬ 
national  and  Civil  Law. 

In  the  la^  chapter  the  impersonal  ^le 
of  the  scfrolar  changes  to  that  of  the  pane¬ 
gyric.  The  title  prepares  the  reader  for 
what  follows:  “Das  Reich  Adolf  Hitlers.” 
Mulot  quotes  the  poets  unaware  of  any 
irony  againC  a  Germany  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  Savigny,  Gregorovius,  in  their 
tributes  to  Hitler: 

Vertraut  und  fremd  zugleich,  ein  Teamen' 

loser. 

Den  jeder  fuhlt  und  doch  noch  Keiner  sah. 
Wie  ruhig  gehen  seine  Atemzuge: 

Er  ruhrt  sich  nicht,  or  wartet  ilumm  und 

(ilill— 

}^ur  manchmal  hilirrt  das  Schtvert  in  seiner 

(Gurt. 

Dietrich  Eckart. 

Ihr  seid  viel  tausend  hinter  mir, 

Und  ihr  seid  kh  und  kh  bin  ihr. 


B.  V.  Schirach. 
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Aus  tausend  Augen  glomm  das  letzte  Hof' 

{fen! 

Aus  tausend  Herzen  brack  der  ilumme 

Sckrei: 

Der  Puhrer!  Knechte  utw;  Herr  mack  utw 

(frei! 

Gerhard  Schumann. 

“Kiiechte  uns!”  Schumann,  Mulct  tclb 
U8,  is  the  out^nding  poet  of  the  national' 
sociali^ic  State.  One  may  well  believe  it, 
and  the  evidence  of  this  chapter  should 
dispel  the  naive  assumption  of  some  for' 
eigners  that  the  German  people  are  not 
solidly  behind  Hitler.  One  fails  to  recall 
any  period  in  European  literature  when 
xenophobia  was  so  outspoken  as  in  this 
verse.  There  is  no  echo  of  the  old  saying: 
“Es  iA  undeutsch,  bloss  deutsch  zu  sein.” 
The  poets  laureate  of  Hitler’s  Reich  may 
be  hard  put  to  it  to  coordinate  a  Slavic  and 
Roman  Aock. — Wm.  Peters  Reeves.  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio. 

•  Albert  Wesselski,  editor.  Deutsche 
Mdrchen  iw  GrrniTn.  Briinn  und  Leip' 
zig.  Rudolf  M.  Rohrer.  1938.  XXVI  + 
396  pages.  6  and  7-50  marks. — After  a 
short  hi^rical  introdudtion  on  fairy  tale 
literature  before  the  Grimm  brothers,  we 
have  eighteen  folk  tales,  the  firft,  from  the 
Cartengesellschaft  of  Montanus,  published 
around  1560.  In  this  way,  the  new  collec- 
tion  continues  Wesselski's  ^dies  on  the 
Mdrchen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Other 
sources  are  Schummel's  Kinderst>iele  und 
Gesprdche,  1776  ff.,  Bvisching’s  Voll^ssagen, 
a  colle(^on  by  another  Grimm,  who  pub' 
lished  such  tales  in  Heidelberg  before  the 
ftmous  brothers,  etc.  Almoft  one  hundred 
pages  of  learned  notes  conclude  the  well' 
printed  book,  not  the  lea^  diftinc^ion  of 
which  is  its  illu^rator,  Fritz  Kredel.  One 
observation  occurs  to  the  reader — that 
folk  tales  represent  very  narrowly  the 
literary  ftyle  of  the  time  of  publication. 
The  figures  of  these  pre-Grimm  talcs  prc' 
serve  a  certain  I8th  century  decorum. 
How  matters  can  be  turned  around,  never' 
theless,  may  be  illu^rated  by  an  “original” 
contributiem:  In  one  ^ry  we  hear  the 
lines: 

Fischlem,  Fuchletn,  m  dem  See! 

Was  ivilUt  du,  lieber  Hans  Dudeldee? 


When  we  were  children,  there  cxbtcd  a 
little  game  to  be  played  with  five  fingers, 
the  right  index  fishing  in  the  lake  formed 
by  the  two  thumbs  and  the  adjoining 
fingers  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  fob 
lowing  words: 

Pischlein,  Pischlein  m  dem  See 

Ich  bin  der  Herr  von  Tetteretee 

Ich  hab  die  game  ?{acht  gefischt 

Hab  nichts  derwischt,  hab  nichts  der' 

(wischt 

until  finally  one  reaches  over  to  someone 
else's  hands,  catching  them  with  the 
words:  Endlich  hab  ich  was  derwischt!  Du' 
deldee  is  therefore  to  me  a  disagreeable 
name,  while  Herr  von  Tetteretee  sounds 
ari^ocratic  and  like  an  old  friend,  with 
that  cheerful  trumpet  connotation  of  his 
flourishing  name.  None  of  the  eighteen 
tales,  though,  of  course,  the  folk'tale  expert 
will  find  the  book  indispensable,  comes  up 
to  Grimm  or  Zaunert  or  Wisscr,  at  leaA 
not  until  some  mother  finds  one  of  these 
Tories  good  cnou^  to  tell  to  her  children 
as  Grimm  was  told  to  us. — Heinrich  Meyer. 
The  Rice  In^itute. 

•  Em^  Waldinger.  Die  Kuppel.  Gc' 
dichte.  120  {>ages.  $1.50. — Der  Gem' 
menschneider.  Gcdichtc.  $1.30. — Zurich. 
Satum-Vcrlag. — ^These  lyric  verses  of  the 
Viennese  Waldinger  arc  admirably  vivid 
and  musical,  as  lyric  verses  should  be. 
Their  word'pidturcs,  their  figures  and 
images  are  uncannily  pla^ic,  and  their 
changing  rhythms  are  always  completely 
melodious.  This  poet,  moreover,  does  not 
live  at  a  di^nce  from  reality,  packed  in 
cotton  batting,  but  life  itself  speaks  from 
his  poems,  quietly,  it  is  true,  but  without 
any  whitewashing,  any  timid  chaperoning. 
Especially  in  the  Gemmenschneider  one 
flecb  diAincftly  the  bad,  cruel  time  out  of 
which  and  in  spite  of  which  these  little 
ma^rpieces  were  formed,  one  resents  the 
cowardly  treatment  which  eventually 
drove  the  poet  to  flight  and  made  him  a 
fugitive  in  this  country.  It  is  Em^  Wab 
dinger,  if  anyone,  who  can  find  the  length 
to  make  even  the  barbarization  of  Europe 
and  his  Au&rian  homc'land  into  a  poem. — 
Crete  Beizel.  New  York  City. 
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•  Schalom  Asch.  Der  Krieg  Geht  Wey  •  Willi  Brcdcl.  Begegnung  am  Ebro. 


ter.  Roman.  Dcutach  von  Siegfned 
Schmitz.  Am^erdam.  Allert  de  Lange. 
New  York.  Van  Riemsdyck.  1936. — The 
dramatic,  eventful,  breathless,  hate^laden, 
tcrror'^ricken  background  of  poA-war 
Germany  is  a  rich  source  of  material  for  any 
noveli^.  And  when  a  writer  of  the 
caliber  of  Sholem  Asch  (the  original  is  in 
Yiddish)  attacks  it,  the  effedt  is  ^ggering, 
monumental,  enduring. 

The  ^ream  of  life  in  po^'war  Germany 
nowhere  flowed  smoothly,  evenly,  nor^ 
mally;  whirlpools  and  water^lls,  rapids 
and  shallow,  ^gnant  waters,  sudden 
spurts  of  underground  fountains  and 
sluggish  little  breams — this  was  the  Get' 
many  of  those  days.  Hy^ria  of  inflation, 
horrors  of  unemployment,  hardships  of 
food  shortage,  the  sudden  rise  of  some 
fortunes  and  ju^  as  sudden  total  crumbling 
of  others  brought  out  emotional  excesses, 
the  subconscious,  the  grotesque.  No 
wonder  then  that  in  this  novel  there  are 
no  “normal”  people.  The  unusual  mother' 
son  relation  between  Liesel  Martens  and 
Hans  may  be  explained  on  this  basis;  the 
fanatical  narrow'ininded  chauvinism  and 
maniacal  Jew-hatred  of  Wolfgang  von 
Sticker  would  seem  a  novella’s  invention, 
if  we  did  not  know  that  it  was  actually 
embodied  in  the  Nazi  political  platform. 
Dr.  Heinrich  Bodenheimer  is  full  of  contra' 
didtions  and  paradoxes.  Yet  we’ve  met 
him  in  life  and  in  literature.  He  is  one  of 
those  “flabby  intelledtuals”  who  have  been 
so  often  denounced,  particularly  in  the 
leftiA  literature.  The  young  love  of  the 
Jewish  boy  and  the  Aryan  girl  is  told  in 
many  inspiring,  touching  scenes,  some 
tragic,  gripping  ones,  and  some  lofty, 
dignified,  awe'inspiring  chapters. 

There  are  brilliant  passages  in  the 
novel.  The  chapter  T^eue  Juden  is  among 
these.  Der  Mann  mit  dem  schwarzen 
Bart  (evidently  Stinnett)  is  another.  The 
hy^eria  of  motion  is  caught  to  perfec^on 
in  Das  Ende  des  Geldes.  One  can  safely 
predidt  that  Der  Krieg  Geht  Weiter  will 
live,  will  be  read,  re-read,  and  thumbed 
over  both  as  literary  work  of  great  merit 
and  as  fidtion  which  truly  portrays  the  early 
spread  of  Nazism  and  the  life  of  poA-war 
Germany. — Sophie  R.  A.  Court.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


Paris.  Verlag  “10.  Mai.”  1939. — 
Willi  Bredel  belongs  to  a  group  of  younger 
German  writers  who  came  from  the  work 
bench  (Turek,  SchonAcdt,  Marchwitza). 
After  novels  of  the  reportorial  type  dealing 
with  the  life  of  the  working  classes,  having 
himself  escaped  from  a  concentration  camp 
he  wrote  one  of  the  beA  of  the  novels  based 
on  that  experience,  Die  Prufung.  Next 
came  a  ^ry  based  on  the  underground 
aAivity  again^  the  Nazi  regime.  Dein  un' 
behannter  Bruder.  Like  many  of  his  writer 
colleagues,  he  went  to  Spain  in  1937  to 
help  the  Loyally.  Begegnung  am  Ebro  is 
a  report  on  his  adtivity  as  commissary  of 
one  of  the  mo^  ftmous  batallions  of  the 
International  Brigade.  The  book  was 
written  in  the  trenches  and  in  Barcelona 
under  daily  bombardment.  There  was 
no  opportunity  for  it  to  ripen,  and  it  is 
natural  that  it  shows  marks  of  the  author's 
hunted  life  and  the  agitation  amid  which 
it  came  into  being.  But  in  spite  of  certain 
weaknesses  of  form,  Bredel's  book  is  one  of 
the  be^  literary  documents  of  the  Spanish 
war.  Conceived  on  the  Ebro  front,  written 
in  bomb'proof  dugouts  and  city  cellars, 
printed  in  a  Sudeten  German  print'shop 
before  the  place  was  appropriated  by 
Hitler,  smuggled  out  and  brought  to  Paris 
under  circumstances  of  the  greater  danger 
and  difficulty,  this  record  of  the  experiences 
of  a  German  officer  of  the  International 
Brigade  is  an  impressive  example  of  free 
German  writing  in  our  day. — F.  C.  Weis' 
kppf.  New  York  City. 

•  Hermann  Eris  Busae.  Der  ErdgeiSt. 

Leipzig.  Paul  LiA.  1939.  627  pages. — 
An  unusual,  foscinating,  though  possibly 
somewhat  too  lengthy  narrative.  It  com' 
bines  reali^ic  depidtions  of  quotidian  life 
in  which  airplanes  and  radios  play  their 
part  with  a  myStic  element  in  tfre  person 
of  the  Erdgei^. 

The  many  brands  of  tragedy  and  comedy 
in  this  richly  woven  canvas  hold  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  last  page.  The 
scene  is  the  lovely  landscape  of  the  Boden' 
see  and  poetic  nature'descriptions  greatly 
enhance  the  charm  of  the  tale.  Without 
moralizing,  Busse  succeeds  in  showing  how 
the  subconscious  racc'inemory  of  the  folk 
weaves  the  paA — in  myth,  superftitions. 
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and  fblk'cuftofxis —  into  the  present  and  everyone  else  concerned.  The  book  is  en^ 


the  future.  This  purpose  is  served  by  the 
“ErdgeiA,”  a  picturesquely  nebulcxis  fig' 
ure  who  con^antly  reappears  in  the  pages 
of  the  b(x>k,  now  as  a  philosophical  tramp 
suggeftive  of  the  one-eyed  Wanderer 
Wotan,  now  as  txxxi'companicxi  of  the 
half-puzzled,  half-fnghtened  peasants  upon 
whom  he  plays  tricks  at  the  “Goldene 
Engel,”  now  as  a  mischievous  sprite  (the 
“Popperle”  of  popular  legend),  now  the 
succorer  of  innocence  in  digress,  mo^ 
often  as  the  philosopher  enunciating  wis' 
dom  drawn  from  an  unplumbed  paA. — 
Henrietu  von  Klenze.  New  York  City. 

•  Francesco  Chiesa.  Sani(t  Amaryllis. 
Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  300  pages.  3.90 

and  4.90  marks. — The  author  is  an  Italian' 
speaking  Swiss,  the  leading  literary  figure  in 
Italian'speaking  Switzerland  and  also  a  well 
known  leader  in  the  cultural  and  educa' 
tional  afiEairs  of  his  country.  The  present 
novel  (we  have  it  here  in  translation)  por' 
trays  a  saintly  young  woman,  who  tries  to 
keep  her  femily  together  after  the  suicide 
of  her  father  has  revealed  the  financial  and 
moral  bankruptcy  of  their  house.  The  task 
is  hopeless  and  dunkless.  The  tale  is  told 
in  a  clear  and  simple  ^yle,  not  without 
lyrical  beauty,  but  without  any  religious 
pathos.  Its  message;  to  be  gcxxl  is  not  mea' 
surable  in  terms  of  any  success.  Our  time 
serves  as  a  dark  foil  for  a  timeless  ideal. — 
GuStav  Mueller.  University  of  Oklahonu. 

•  Koloman  von  Csath6.  Die  Kralie  auf 
der  Kirchturmuhr.  Leipzig.  Payne. 

1938.  335  pages. — A  Hungarian  novel  in 
which  a  tangled  love  ^ry  develops  under 
the  more  or  less  watchful  eye  of  an  elderly 
crow  which  spends  its  afternoons  on  the 
hour  hand  of  a  Budape^  church  clcok. 
Lenke,  an  inncx::ent  young  girl  whose  garden 
is  visible  from  the  church  tower,  having 
fallen  madly  in  love  with  a  man  twenty' 
five  years  her  senior,  turns  out  to  be  a 
femme  fatale  in  her  efforts  to  win  him. 
She  becomes  engaged  to  a  nice  young  man, 
jilts  him  for  her  si^r’s  fianc6 — who  is 
also  the  son  of  the  man  she  loves — and 
eventually  gets  her  man  after  effeAing  a 
reconciliation  between  her  si^r  and 
future  stepson.  Rather  hard  on  her  fir^ 
young  man  and  possibly — one  rather 
hopes — on  her  husband,  but  very  nice  for 


tertaining,  thou^  a  little  long  and  over' 
burdened  with  extraneous  detail. — Olive 
Hatoes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Dieter  Cunz.  Um  uns  herum.  Mar' 
chen  aus  dem  Alltag.  St.  Gallen. 

Buchhandlung  der  Evangelischen  Gesell' 
schaft.  1938.  188  pages. — The  ten  ^ries 
united  in  this  little  volume  have  a  common 
idea  and  technique,  which  is  related  to 
that  of  Aesop's  fables  and  the  animal 
analog  generally.  Only  that  in  this  case 
it  is  moAly  inanimate  things — a  collar' 
button,  a  wax  doll,  a  railroad  car,  and  the 
like — which  do  the  talking  and  carry  the 
plots.  And  then,  in  contra*  to  Aesop, 
the  moral  of  the  *ory  is  positively  rather 
than  negatively  pointed,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Sunday'sehool  tale. 
Thus,  the  railroad  car  VB  39,  usually  em' 
ployed  in  local  traffic,  gets  attached  to  an 
excursion  train  and  goes  clear  to  the  di*ant 
sea;  it  is  not  built  for  such  long  and  fa* 
travel,  and  when  it  gets  back  it  is  not  even 
worth  repairing.  But  it  does  not  grieve, 
it  continues  to  see  memory  pieftures  of  the 
great  excursion.  A  mild  and  mo*ly  genial 
humor  lightens  up  a  good  many  of  the 
pages,  which  are  pleasant  if  not  exciting. 
Read  one  at  a  time,  these  would  be  good 
bedtime  *ories  for  young  or  old;  read  as 
parables  of  human  life,  they  will  furnish 
much  food  for  serious  refledtion  on  our 
woes  and  our  ways. — Bayard  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Adele  Gerhard.  Pfluger.  New  York. 
F.  Krause.  175  pages.  $1.75. — Young 

Pfluger  *ruggles  again*  conventions  and 
feels  prophetically  that  an  ennobling 
change  mu*  come  to  mankind.  He  at' 
tradts  a  following  of  confused  young  people 
whom  he  hopes  to  lead  to  a  higher  concep' 
tion  of  humanity,  but  they  prove  imma' 
ture  and  uncomprehending.  They  slip 
away  from  him,  and  wearily  he  lays  aside 
the  dreams  of  his  youth.  He  accepts 
temporarily  the  prosaic,  phili*ine  world, 
till  one  day  he  is  rudely  awakened  by 
violence  and  fire.  The  world  has  become 
a  chaos.  But  in  the  mid*  of  the  smoke 
and  mi*,  a  call  comes  to  Pfluger.  He  goes 
forth  to  find  God  in  a  godless  world.  He 
makes  many  conta*s,  some  with  seekers 
after  God,  like  himself,  who  accompany 
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him  a  short  diAance,  some  of  whom  are  tion)  by  an  English  author,  who,  as  ^ 


even  able  to  guide  him  on  his  way. — The 
Grange  multiformity  of  his  world,  the 
abundance  of  6gures  that  pass,  is  bewilder' 
ing.  But  Grange  and  unreal  as  the  char' 
adters  are,  the  novel  is  not  abftradt.  Per' 
haps  the  moft  remarkable  feature  of  it  is  its 
pla^ic  quality.  The  charadters  are  clearly 
visualized,  and  the  book  is  forcefully  and 
artistically  written  from  beginning  to  end. 
— Rita  Krause.  New  York  City. 

•  Robert  Hohlbaum.  Die  Stumme 
Schlacht.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller. 

1939.  276  pages.  4.80  marks. — This  in' 
tereSting  novel  gives  a  moving  pidture  of 
the  “worm-eaten”  Strudture  of  the  old 
Au^o-Hungarian  Monarchy.  It  opens 
in  a  Sudeten  town  of  Bohemia  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  A  handful  of  patriotic 
young  Germans,  led  by  an  idolized  German 
schoolmaster,  are  already  waging  “The 
silent  Struggle”  again^  the  decaying 
Hapsburg  military  organization  and  against 
the  hated  Czech  population  of  the  suT' 
rounding  neighborhood.  Vivid  scenes 
carry  the  reader  in  the  dozen  following 
years  from  this  garrison  town  to  the 
brilliant  sedudtive  life  of  Vienna,  where 
an  Austrian  officer  commits  treason  by 
selling  mobilization  secrets  to  the  Russians 
in  order  to  pay  for  presents  of  jewelry  to 
a  talented  opera  singer.  This  incident, 
perhaps  suggested  by  an  adtual  well-known 
betrayal  of  AuArian  documents  shortly 
before  the  World  War,  is,  like  much  of  the 
local  color,  evidently  drawn  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  recolledtions  of  the  author,  who  was 
bom  in  the  Sudetenland.  The  novel,  with 
its  love  Story,  is  of  absorbing  intere^. 
Though  it  probably  exaggerates  and  ideal¬ 
izes  the  influence  of  Georg  von  Schdnerer, 
it  does  give  very  effe(^tively  the  longings 
of  the  Sudetcns  for  union  with  Germany. 
It  closes  when  the  hero  hears  in  a  distant 
mountain  garrison  in  Bosnia  the  news  of 
the  Sarajevo  assassination — which  was  to 
result  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  in  the 
realization  of  his  dreams. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Die  Kleine  Chroni\  der  Anna  Magda- 
lena  Bach.  Leipzig.  Kohler  6^  Arne- 

lang.  1936.  300  pages.  2.85  marks. — A  new 
edition  of  this  highly  successful  book 
(200,000  copies  in  the  German  transla- 


as  the  unsuspecting  reader  is  concerned, 
receives  neither  credit  nor  mention.  We 
do  not  know  what  arrangements  were  made 
between  the  German  publishers  and  the 
author,  but  we  have  unsuccessfully  hunted 
for  her  name  all  over  the  volume;  all  we 
could  find  was  a  compliment  to  the  “Ver- 
fasserin”  in  the  Prefiice — which  com¬ 
pliment  is  sure  to  be  understood  by  the 
uninformed  reader  as  meant  for  Anna 
Magdalena.  Be  it  said  here,  for  ffiimess' 
sake,  that  the  book  was  written  in  England 
by  E^er  Mynell,  that  it  is  based  mainly 
on  Forkel’s  biography,  that  it  reflects  the 
profound  Bach-cult  of  the  English  nation, 
and  in  addition  reveals  a  touchingly  deep 
feeling  of  womanly  veneration  for  the 
great  genius.  Schirmer  has  issued  an 
American  edition  of  the  work. — Camtl 
van  Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

•  P.  N.  Krasnow.  Die  Zarenmorder. 

Berlin.  Vier  Falken  Vetlag.  1939.  622 
pages.  2.85  marks. — An  army  general  of 
indifferent  merit,  P.  Krasnov  has  changed 
sword  to  pen,  and  has  produced  a  heap  of 
novels  since  his  flight  from  Russia  upon  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Bolshevik  forces.  MoA 
of  his  fiction  is  based  on  hi^ry,  recent  or 
remote.  He  chooses  an  extraordinary 
event,  embellishes  it  with  a  love  ^ry  and 
some  editorializing  dialogue,  and  presents 
the  public  with  a  novel  under  such  a 
“hot”  title  as  From  Double-Eagle  to  Red 
Flag,  or  The  Elac\  Mass,  or  The  Tsar' 
Murderers.  Krasnov’s  “message” — big¬ 
oted  Monarchism — is,  not  too  subtly,  con¬ 
veyed  and  accentuated  in  every  opus  of  his. 

The  usual  scheme  is  followed  in  Die 
Zarenmorder.  The  author  fills  his  pages 
with  such  spe<^cular  episodes  as  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877'1878  and  the 
Terrori^ic  attempts  againA,  the  life  of 
Alexander  II,  which  culminated  in  the 
assassination  of  the  tsar  in  March,  1881. 
Before  us  are  marshalled  actual  personages, 
from  the  tsar  with  his  brothers,  mini^rs, 
generals,  his  wife  and  his  mi^ress,  to  the 
leading  revolutioni^,  such  as  Andrey 
Zhelyabov,  Sophia  Perovskaya,  and  Plek- 
hanov.  For  foil  measure  are  added  such 
contemporaries  as  Do^oevsky,  Toteoy, 
Vladimir  Solovyov.  There  is  no  lack  of 
“colossal”  scenes — parades  (how  the  Gen- 
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eral  loves  parades!),  battles,  explosions, 
public  execu*ions.  Love,  unrequited  and 
otherwise,  is  interspersed  amid^  the  gory 
accounts,  and  of  course,  interminable 
mono'dialogues  on  the  glories  of  tsari^ic 
Russia 

Despite  all  this  sensational  material,  the 
novel  is  so  poorly  tailored  that  it  is  dull, 
when  it  does  not  reproduce  adtual  fadts  or 
documents.  The  author's  imagination 
leads  him  sometimes  into  naive  absurdities, 
as  in  the  scene  where  his  mooning  heroine, 
Vera,  is  without  much  ado  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Terrori^  and  initiated 
into  their  regicidal  plans.  The  sacdiarine 
tone  of  the  novel  reminds  one  of  Verbit' 
skaya,  a  woman  novelift  who  had  been  the 
darling  of  the  lower  middle'class  in  old 
Russia. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

•  Walter  Pcgel.  Ohne  Befehl.  Stuttgart. 

Cotta.  1939. 102  pages.  2.50  marks. — 

The  author  of  this  Novelle  belongs  among 
the  young  German  writers  who  are  trying 
to  create  a  new  literature  with  authentic 
Blut  und  Boden  settings.  Using  the  NapO' 
Iconic  invaion  of  Mecklenburg  in  1806  as 
a  background,  Pegel  has  written  the  ^ty 
of  three  peasants  who  hide  in  an  inacces' 
sible  hut  in  the  moors  and  wage  persi&ent 
but  ultimately  fruitless  guerrilla  warfare 
again^  the  French  army  of  occupation. 

narrative  is  contained  in  the  diary  of 
a  young  girl  who  followed  the  three  men 
to  their  hideout.  Although  Pegel  has  been 
unable  to  escape  many  pitfiills  of  his  genre, 
he  has  succeeded  in  creating  an  impressive 
and  powerful  Ayle  that  lends  promise  to 
his  future  production. — Lawrence  Thomp' 
son.  Iowa  State  College. 

•  Wilhelm  Schmidtbonn.  Anna  Brand. 

Berlin.  Propylaen-Verlag.  1939.  295 

pages.  5.50  mar^. — Schmidtbonn's  late^ 
novel  treats  of  the  fate  of  a  woman  who 
wanted  a  career  but  who  finally  found  her 
higher  calling  in  her  children  and  home, 
“cingereiht  in  die  ewige  Front  der  Miit' 
ter.” 

Anna,  who  has  Audied  meteorolc^gy  at 
the  University  of  Innsbruck,  smuggles  her' 
self  into  the  meteorological  ^tion  at  Wet' 
terftein  after  she  has  been  refused  employ' 
ment  there  because  she  is  a  woman.  Some 
of  the  research  workers  at  the  ^tion  pre' 


tend  to  be  woman'haters,  but  her  personal 
presence  secures  her  the  appointment — 
and,  of  course,  the  ^unche^  of  the  w<y 
roan'haters  falls  in  love  with  Anna.  Her 
comrades  are  dry,  scholarly  men,  each  with 
his  peculiar  bent  and  more  intere^ed  in  his 
pet  scientific  problem  than  in  social  nice' 
ties.  Anna's  romance  accordingly  unfolds 
without  much  attention  to  ae^etics  or 
to  poetry. 

Anna's  fir^  child  is  bom  and  buried  on 
the  mountain,  vieftim  of  the  treacherous 
climate  at  that  altitude.  To  protedt  the 
next  two  children  from  that  climate  she 
mu^  surrender  her  career.  Whereupon 
she  finds  her  mission. 

The  ^ry  is  told  in  the  ftyle  of  its  char' 
adters:  it  is  fadtual  but  without  much  soul. 
It  leaves  the  impression  of  a  treatise,  writ' 
ten  to  demon^rate  an  ideology. — Edmund 
E.  Miller.  University  of  Maryland. 

•  O.  Seidlin  und  R.  Plaut.  S.  O.  S.  Genf. 

Zurich.  Humanitas.  1939.  256  pages 
(40  illustrations).  $1.75. — The  pkn  of 
this  thoroughly  juvenile  and  yet  diought' 
fill  book  is  as  fortunate  as  the  execution. 
Three  Roumanian  children  who  as  the 
result  of  a  flood  in  their  country  are  brought 
to  Switzerland  by  the  Red  Cross,  fiiully 
after  many  adventures  reach  certain  high 
government  officials  to  beg  for  help  for 
their  country.  The  international  aid  which 
results  from  their  appeal  is  successful  and 
develops  a  Strong  bond  of  sympathy  be' 
tween  the  children  of  several  countries' 
The  finest  feature  of  this  thoroughly  good 
child's  book  is  that  its  insi^nt  plea  for 
peace,  which  is  not,  as  some  such  books  are, 
as  dull  as  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon,  offers 
a  goal  which  is  worth  taking  risks  for  and 
laboring  for  with  all  one's  length. — Fried' 
rich  Krause.  New  York  City. 

AAA 

“Radio  broadca^ing  now  has  made  the 
academic  degree  .  .  .  the  University  of 
Berlin  has  juSt  e^blished  a  chair  for  the 
Study  and  teaching  of  the  scientific,  tech' 
nical  and  educational  aspects  of  broad' 
casing,  under  the  name  Rundfiink'Kundc 
.  .  .  The  department  is  under  the  direeftiem 
of  Prof.  Dr.  Kurt  Wagenfuehr,  with  whom 
experts  in  radio  research  and  broadca^ing 
are  cooperating.” — From  ?{ews  Plashes 
from  Germany. 


BOOKS  IN  SPANISH 

(For  other  books  m  Sbanish,  see  “Hcdd'Lmer*”) 


•  A  Critical  Bibliography  of  the  Editions 
of  the  Don  Siuijou,  printed  between 

1605  and  1917-  Cempiled  and  described 
by  Juan  Sun6  Benages  and  Juan  Sun4  Fon' 
buena.  Continued  down  to  1937  by  the 
Fir^  of  these  Authors  and  now  Edited  by 
J.  D.  M.  Ford  and  C.  T.  Keller.  Cam' 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  Harvard  Univer' 
sity  Press.  1939.  73  pages. — ^This  book  is 
the  produdt  of  scholarship  and  enormous 
research,  often  carried  out  under  discour' 
aging  circum^ances.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Critical  Bibliography  of  the  Don 
Sluijote,  published  by  Juan  Sune  Benages 
and  Juan  Sun6  Fonbuena,  his  son,  in  1917. 
After  the  death  of  his  son,  senor  Sun6 
brought  the  bibliography  down  to  1937. 
At  that  time  the  war  made  impossible  the 
publication  of  the  book  in  Spain,  and  even 
endangered  the  exigence  of  die  manuscript. 
In  this  crisis  Mr.  C.  T.  Keller  of  BoAon 
acquired  the  manuscript  for  publication 
in  this  country.  The  completed  work  has 
been  edited  by  Professor  Ford  of  Harvard 
and  Mr.  Keller.  369  editions  of  the 
Sluijote  are  recorded  in  49  different  I?..' 
guages.  An  indispensable  tool  for  t. 
^uijote  specially.  —  Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Rafiel  Heliodoro  Valle.  Bibliografia 
de  Igruicio  Manuel  Altamfrano.  Mc' 

xico.  D.A.P.P.  1939.  155  pages. — Some' 
thing  of  Altamirano’s  energy  is  indi' 
cated  by  the  96  pages  of  entries  devoted 
to  his  writings  along  patriotic,  critical, 
dramatic,  poetic,  and  joumali&ic  lines. 
The  regard  in  which  he  was  held  is 
responsible  for  40  pages  more  of  entries, 
devoted  to  articles  about  him.  This  vol' 
ume,  number  8  of  the  Bibliogxafias  Mexican 
nos  series,  is  completed  by  a  short  discus' 
sion  of  Altamirano  and  his  connection 
with  the  magazine  Renacimiento.  It  is 
attractively  presented. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Le6n  Felipe.  £I  payaso  de  las  bofetadas 
y  el  pescador  de  cana.  Mexico.  Fondo 


de  Cultura  Economica.  1938.  48  pages. — 
This  little  book,  written  during  the  course 
of  the  late  war  in  Spain,  is  Wrongly  anti' 
British  and  juA  as  ^xongly  pn^Spanish. 
The  ^tement  of  Lord  DuffCcxiper  that 
the  ccMiflict  in  Spain  was  not  worth  the  life 
of  one  &iglish  sailor,  is  the  text  for  a  dia' 
tribe  again^  England.  If  Britain  had  loved 
ju^ce,  says  our  author,  she  would  have 
helped  the  Spanish  government  againit 
Franco;  but  alas,  all  she  loves  is  her  own 
peace,  so  she  can  get  gain  at  the  expense  of 
others.  So  John  Bull  is  pictured  as  a  fisher' 
man,  while  the  Madrid  government  aCts 
the  part  of  Don  Quijote  with  his  lance, 
with  the  difference  that  the  Mournful 
Knight  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
clown.  This  lance  is  truly  a  weak  weapon, 
but  it  is  used  in  a  noble  battle,  to  attain 
the  great  ideal  of  Ju^ce.  Furthermore, 
the  clergy  on  the  Insurgent  side  have  be' 
trayed  Chri^  and  have  completely  nullified 
His  teachings.  An  impassioned  and  aomc' 
what  frantic  plea  fix  the  late  Spanish 
Republic. — Calvert  J.  Wiraer.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Abelardo  Villalpando  Retamozo.  La 
cueition  del  mdio.  Potosi,  Bolivia.  Edi' 
torial  Potosi.  1939.  24  pages. — Dr.  Villal' 
pando,  “Catedratico  dc  Derecho  de  Traba' 
jo"  at  the  Universidad  Autdnoma  Tomas 
Frias,  offers  in  a  thesis  presented  to  the 
FirA  National  Congress  of  Professors  of 
Law  at  Cochabamba  (June,  1939)  a  ten  part 
program  for  the  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem  in  Bolivia.  His  sugge^ions  in' 
elude  nationalization  of  the  soil,  expropria' 
tion  of  latifundios  for  the  e^blishment 
of  farms  to  be  exploited  collectively,  Agri' 
cultural  Credit  Banks,  rural  8ch(X>ls,  and,  as 
the  author  sums  it  up,  "tecnificacion  y  la 
granja  colectiva.”  The  Congress  went  on 
record  as  favoring  the  project.  If  some  of 
these  sugge^ions  can  be  taken  out  of 
faculty  meeting  and  put  into  natfonal  law, 
Bolivia  should  thrive.  The  volume  is 
packed  foil  of  sugge^ive  material. — W.K.J. 
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•  Odavio  Mendez  Pcrdra.  Tierra  firme. 

Panatni.  Star  (i  Herald  Co.  1940. 103 

pages. — ^The  writer,  not  without  evidence 
of  some  ability  in  clear,  convincing  narra' 
tion,  tells  us  of  events  in  and  about  Pa' 
nama,  beginning  with  the  great  earthquake. 
Much  of  hiAorical  intere^  is  related  about 
the  city  until  1671,  the  year  of  its  capture 
and  looting  by  Henry  Morgan,  the  famous 
English  pirate.  Such  incidents  as  shooting 
one  of  his  officers  for  retaining  a  jewel  from 
the  booty  for  his  wife,  and  torturing  Span' 
iards  to  make  them  reveal  the  hiding  place 
of  treasure,  reveal  the  English  pirate's  ruth- 
lessness.  A  very  decided  grimness  oi 
humor  can  be  seen  in  his  wooing  of  Efona 
Ines,  a  beautiful  Panamena,  to  whom  he 
replies,  when  she  refuses  his  hand  in  mar' 
riage  on  the  grounds  that  she  has  a  hus' 
band,  that  she  is  mistaken,  she  is  a  widow; 
her  husband  has  ju^  fallen  in  battle.  Yet 
she  muA  have  made  a  ^rong  impression 
on  the  heart  of  the  old  buccaneer,  and  a 
touch  of  romance  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  where  the  death  of  Morgan  is 
described.  His  laA  words  were:  “Pa' 
nami  .  .  .  dona  In&.’’  To  what  extent 
ftri(ft  hiftorical  faA  and  fiAion  are  blended 
in  this  little  book,  may  be  difficult  to  say, 
but  the  author  gives  a  considerable  bibliog' 
raphy  as  sources,  and  one  can  consult  the 
wor^  cited. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer' 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  GuAavo  Adolfo  Otero,  editor.  Tihud' 
nacu  (Antologia  de  los  principales 

escritos  de  los  croniAas  coloniales  ameri' 
caniftas  e  hiftoriadores  bolivianos).  La  Paz, 
Bolivia.  Editorial  ArtiAica.  1939.  239 
pages. — Volume  2  of  the  Biblioteca  bob' 
vidno,  edited  by 'the  Minifter  of  Educa' 
tion.  Fine  Arts,  and  Indian  Affiurs,  and 
prepared  for  the  use  of  Bolivian  school 
children,  is  a  compilation  of  sixteen 
articles  dealing  with  the  pre'Inca  site  of 
Tihuanacu  on  the  shores  of  T iticaca.  There 
is  a  wide  variety  in  subjeds.  from  draight 
hidory  and  archaeology  to  legends  and 
discussions  of  the  region’s  religious  impor' 
tance.  Several  French  travelers  of  the  19th 
century  and  one  Argentine  writer  are 
included.  The  longed  and  mod  compre' 
hensive  article  is  the  summary  by  Arturo 
Posnansky,  La  Paz  authority  on  the  alti' 
piano.  His  contribution  outlines  the  five 


phases  of  hidory,  going  back  3000  years, 
and  attempts  to  show  the  spread  of  the 
Tihuanacu  culture  frenn  Eader  Island,  off 
Chile,  to  the  Rio  Negro  in  Amazonas. 

An  enlightening  prolog  by  the  Bolivian 
minider  of  Education  shows  how  he 
proposes  using  this  pre'Colombian  culture 
in  present'day  artidic  work. 

With  so  many  contributors,  accuracy  is 
not  always  achieved,  but  one  who  reads 
all  the  articles  finds  them  ultimately 
checking  on  one  another,  and  he  ends  with 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  this  fascinating 
•'eriod  of  Andean  hidory. — Willis  K. 
jo..:s.  Miami  University. 

•  Antonio  J.  Bucich.  £n  pos  de  Eqa  de 
Slueiroz.  Buenos  Aires.  Privately 

printed.  1939.  114  pages.  2  pesos. — A 
particularly  elegant  little  volume,  in  both 
material  presentation  and  literary  dyle. 
A  dudy,  interweaving  biography  and 
critical  appreciation,  of  the  Portuguese 
novelid  ^  de  Queiroz  (1843'1900):  the 
influence  of  Anthero  de  Quental,  “a  genius 
who  was  a  saint,”  the  type  of  the  aca' 
demic,  rationalidic  Revolutionary;  the 
years  of  Bohemianism;  the  long  influence 
of  French  literature;  the  creation  of  a 
mythical,  delightful  sophidicate,  Fadrique 
Mendes.  Then  the  conversion  of  Ega  de 
Queiroz  to  “regional”  (here,  “national”) 
Realism;  his  irony,  which  Realism  never 
could  difle;  his  melancholy — for  it  is  only 
foob'sh  rhyme  that  asserts  “Les  Portugais — 
sont  toujours  gais”:  saudade  is  the  mod 
Portuguese  word  in  the  language.  With 
a  career  which  on  the  whole  was  success' 
fill,  E^  de  C^eiroz  lived  and  died  what  he 
had  once  called  himself  half  in  jed:  a  de' 
feated  soul,  “un  vencido  de  la  vida.” 

This  excellent  monograph  makes  us 
regret  more  than  ever  our  unjud  negled 
of  Portuguese  literature.  The  Prologue, 
by  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo,  is  in  PortU' 
guese;  the  body  of  the  book  is  in  Spanish. 
— Albert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Jean  dlassou.  Cervanus.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  F.  Pina.  Mexico. 

Ediciones  C^tzal.  1939. 126  pages.  3  pesos. 
— This  excellent  translation  of  Jean  ^•ns' 
sou’s  penetrating  dudy  of  Cervantes  ini' 
dates  a  series  to  be  called  A  Man  and  an 
Epoch  in  which  such  books  as  Darwin  by 
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Marcel  Prcnant  and  Valle  Jnclan  by  Ra' 
mon  Sender  will  be  included. 

Casaou's  text  indicates  that  the  mcxl^’ 
em  world  is  juA  reaching  the  ^ge  where 
it  can  appreciate  the  full  significance  of 
Cervantes'  genius,  and  also  seems  to  prove 
that  a  knowledge  of  dialedtical  materialism 
and  the  scientific  progress  of  the  la^  cen^ 
tury  makes  his  work  far  more  understand' 
able  to  us  than  to  his  own  contemporaries. 

The  publishers  call  this  book  the  hap' 
pieSt  approach  to  the  theme  of  Spain  that 
has  come  out  of  France  in  modem  times. 

Pina's  translation  is  clear,  lucid  and 
true  to  the  original  text.  It  lives  up  to  the 
high  Standards  set  in  the  volumes  already 
published  by  this  house,  whose  moving 
spirit  is  the  great  Spanish  novelist  Ram6n 
Sender.  This  edition  of  Cassou's  book 
possesses  added  interest  because  of  an 
excellent  prefece  which  docs  not  appear  in 
the  original  French  edition.  This  prefecc 
gives  biographical  material  concerning  (Das' 
sou  as  well  as  a  short  critical  appraisal, 
from  the  Standpoint  of  the  editors,  of  the 
book  itself. — David  Lord.  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

•  Raul  Larra.  Payrd,  el  homhre  y  la  obra. 

Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1938.  231 
pages.  1  peso. — Extremely  important  for 
those  who  want  to  know  the  River  Plate 
drama  is  this  meaty  volume  about  Roberto 
Payr6.  The  reader  closes  the  book  with 
a  feeling  he  has  known  the  noveli^'play' 
wright'rcportcr  intimately.  Part  I,  El 
Combate,  shows  the  author  at  grips  with 
his  surroundings  which  turn  him  into  “a 
founder  of  Argentine  socialism."  Part  II, 
La  Creadon,  reveals  him  as  a  Bcdiemian 
friend  of  Dario,  a  newspaperman  whose 
eagerness  to  know  took  him  to  the  Pata' 
gonian  waAes  for  fa<^,  to  Chile  when  a 
boundary  dispute  threatened  war,  and  to 
all  walks  of  life  for  fidion  material.  Pos' 
sibly  mod  valuable  is  Chapter  X,  depiding 
Payr6  the  dramatid,  real  founder  of  the 
River  Plate  drama,  as  Larra  declares  him, 
cvcT'Cordial  friend  of  Florcncio  Sinchez. 
The  analysis  of  Payr6's  plays  is  excellent. 

Other  chapters  discuss  him  as  the  ins' 
torical  novelid  and  as  the  writer  of  short 
dories.  Part  III  follows  him  through  the 
World  War  where,  in  Belgium,  he  learned 
at  fird  hand  the  horror  of  (Derman  treat' 


ment  of  civilians,  and  his  reports  to  his 
Buenos  Aires  paper.  La  ?{ad6n,  power' 
fully  influenced  Argentine  opinion. 

Four  pages  of  Bibliography  complete  the 
book  which,  as  an  excellent  source  boc^ 
deserves  a  more  complete  index.  — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Fernando  Ocaranza.  Juarez  y  sus  amy 
gos.  Mexico.  Polis.  1939. 239  pages. — 

By  way  of  avocation,  a  physician  ventures 
into  the  field  of  politico'hidorical  research 
and  produces  eighteen  short  essays  on 
friends  and  backers  of  Benito  Juiirez  and 
their  respedive  parts  in  helping  Him  throw 
off  the  foreign  yoke.  Based  on  thorough 
and  intelligent  dudy  of  the  documents, 
these  dudies  bring  out  in  graphic  relief  all 
the  involved  intrigues  in  the  dupendously 
complex  organization  of  a  political  revolu' 
tion,  and  everywhere  the  personaUty  of 
Juarez  permeates  the  whole,  vigorous, 
alert,  shrewd,  vigilant,  and  ruthless. — 
Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle  Creek,  Michi' 
gan. 

•  Vito  Alessio  Robles.  Mis  andanzas 
con  nueStro  Ulises.  Mexico.  Andris 

Botas.  1938. — A  series  of  articles,  which 
appeared  for  the  fird  time  in  the  weekly 
Jueves  de  Excelsior,  in  reply  to  that  fiunous 
megalomaniac,  Josi  Vasconcelos,  who,  in 
his  autobiography,  Ulises  Criollo,  has 
made  damaging  remarks  concerning  nearly 
all  the  eminent  men  of  Mexico  under  whom 
and  with  whom  he  had  served. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  selfadula' 
tory  pages  of  Ulises  Criollo,  this  new  book 
by  Robles  will  serve  as  a  COTredivc.  The 
figure  that  emerges  from  these  pages  is 
scarcely  that  of  a  datesman.  Even  as 
Secretary  of  Educatxxi,  Vasconcelos,  ac' 
cording  to  Robles,  has  been  greatly  over' 
rated.  Two  incidents  in  his  secretarial 
career  suffice  to  show  both  his  C^uixotic 
ideas  and  his  lack  of  foresight.  The  idea 
of  attempting  to  educate  the  masses  by 
having  the  National  University  issue  Span' 
ish  translations  of  Greek  and  Roman  class' 
ics  will  dand  as  a  monument  of  pedagogic 
folly.  The  other  incident  mentioned  by 
Robles  is  the  inexplicable  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  selfdyled  Ulysses  in  per' 
mitring  the  famous  (Darda  hbrary  to  leave 
the  country  and  enrich  the  University  of 
Texas. — S.Scatori.  University  of  OUahnma, 
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•  Jos^  Z.  Gonzalez  del  Valle.  La  vida 
literaria  en  Cuba  (1836'1840).  La 

Habana.  Publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Educaci6n.  1938. — Through  this  “cua' 
demo  de  cultura”  we  come  to  know  in¬ 
timately  the  formative  years  of  one  of 
Cuba's  mo^  di^inguished  writers.  I  say 
intimately,  because  the  book  contains  a 
collection  of  forty-nine  letters  written  by 
the  author  to  his  intimate  friend  Ansel- 
mo  Suarez  y  Ron^ro,  author  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  novel  Francisco.  In  these  letters 
Gonzalez  del  Valle,  who  was  Aill  in  his 
teens,  reveals  his  daily  life  and  his  likes 
and  dislikes.  He  speaks  of  his  literary, 
philosophical  and  juridical  Judies,  his  love 
of  teaching,  his  favorite  authors,  his  lite¬ 
rary  productions.  He  gave  excellent  critical 
advice  and  encouragement  to  Suarez  while 
the  latter  was  writing  Francisco.  Both 
belonged  to  the  group  of  intellectuals  whose 
Maecenas  was  don  Domingo  del  Monte. 
The  writer  gives  a  detailed  account  to 
Suarez,  who  lived  then  in  Giiines,  about 
their  mutual  friends  in  Habana  and  else¬ 
where  on  the  island,  their  writing  and 
their  literary  gatherings. — J.  M.  Hemdn' 
dez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Rub^n  Gotay-Montalvo.  Mientrds 
arde  la  hoguera  (Apuntes  de  un  co- 

rresponsal  combatiente.)  S^  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico.  Imprenta  Puerto  Rico.  1939.  $1.00. 
— Rubm  Gotay-Montalvo,  Arts  6f*  Sci¬ 
ence  ^dent  in  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  published  under  the  above  title  an 
account  of  his  Spanish  war  service.  Mr. 
Gotay,  a  United  States  citizen  bom  in 
Puerto  Rico  of  Spanish  anceAry,  who 
received  his  elementary  and  secondary 
in^rueftion  in  the  Puerto  Rican  Schools, 
was  studying  law  in  Madrid  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  enli^d  immediately 
to  6ght  for  the  Republic.  He  saw  active 
service  in  the  trenches,  aefted  as  press  cor¬ 
respondent,  and — speaking  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Italian  as  well  as  Spanish — was 
frequently  the  “Voice  of  Madrid”  in  the 
funous  international  broadca^  of  the 
Spanish  government. 

His  bcx>k  has  the  terse  and  vivid  imme¬ 
diacy  of  the  reporter.  The  narrative  ^yle 
is  swift,  simple,  and  adequate;  the  ^raight- 
forward  ^ry  of  what  the  young  author 
saw  and  did,  without  moralizings  as  to 


what  he  felt,  though  the  republican  spirit 
blows  through  its  pages  like  a  wind.  His 
pictures  of  Madrid  are  especially  evexative : 
“El  Madrid  del  18  de  julio;  el  del  20  en 
el  Cuartel  de  la  Montana;  el  del  21  en 
Somosierra  o  en  Guadarrama;  el  del  7  de 
noviembre  en  las  puertas  de  los  Caraban- 
cheles,  en  el  Parque  del  Oe^,  en  la  Ciudad 
Universitaria,  o  alia  por  lo  que  fu6  Ce- 
rrillo  de  las  Ventas.  .  .”  From  Madrid, 
Rubm  Gotay  was  sent  to  Aragon,  “to  the 
extreme  vanguard  of  the  fronts  there,”  as 
Antonio  de  la  Villa  notes  in  his  Intrcxluc- 
tion  to  the  b(X)k;  and  this  second  part  of 
his  ^ry  is  as  valuable  for  its  pictures  of 
the  Spanish  peasantry  at  war  as  was  the 
firft  for  its  report  of  the  Madrileno  under 
fire.  It  is  a  brief  but  memorable  account, 
barred  with  “the  untutored  incident  that 
actually  occurred,”  of  one  fighting  corre¬ 
spondent’s  soul-birring  experience  in  the 
11th  Division  of  the  Spanish  Republican 
Army. — Muna  Lee.  University  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

•  Lenka  Franulic.  Cien  autores  con' 
tempordneos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilla.  1940.  2  volumes.  503  and  525  pages, 
large  odavo.  80  pesos. — We  have  already 
mentioned  this  remarkable  work  editori¬ 
ally  (Summer,  1940),  but  it  would  be  un- 
f^  to  it  not  to  give  it  some  attention  also 
in  our  regular  review  scAion.  Firb  pub¬ 
lished  serially  in  one  hundred  consecutive 
issues  of  the  weekly  magazine  Hoy,  it  is  one 
of  the  dibinguished  evidences  of  the  alert¬ 
ness,  intelligence  and  indubry  of  one  of 
the  leading  publishers  in  the  city  which  has 
become  beyond  all  quebion  the  mob  enter¬ 
prising  publishing  center  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  world  has  ever  known.  These 
100  contemporary  authors  (all  but  one  of 
them  living  at  the  time  when  the  scries 
was  begun,  some  three  years  ago),  chosen 
without  geographical  or  ideological  preju¬ 
dice — there  are  more  French-language 
than  Spanish-language  writers  in  the  series, 
and  the  prefoce  points  with  jubified  pride 
to  the  impartial  consideration  with  which 
writers  with  such  different  ideologies  as 
Charles  Maurras  and  Leo  Trotsky  are 
handled — ^arc  presented  to  the  Spanish- 
reading  public  in  a  manner  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  elementary,  somewhat  mechanical, 
and  largely  at  second-hand,  but  they  are 
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thoroughly  readable  and  judicious.  An 
English,  French  or  German  translator 
would  have  little  occasion  to  change  the 
catalogue  of  authors,  and  little  temptation 
to  make  alterations  in  the  information  or 
in  any  of  the  evaluations.  It  is  edifying 
to  note  that  of  the  one  hundred  authors 
treated,  almo^  half  are  represented  on 
Ercilla’s  own  li^  of  book  publications. — 
H.  K.  B. 

•  Misael  Chavarri  B.  17  Divagaciones. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  1940. 

2  volumes.  644  pages.  10  soles. — Getting 
off  to  a  flying  ^art,  with  two  hundred 
pensamientos  no  pensados,  the  Peruvian 
doctor  who  calls  himself  a  “cynical  and 
embryo  philosopher”  bogs  down  in  his  low 
opinion  of  mo^  women,  and  provides 
heavy  essays  attacking  his  pet  peeves 
(which  include  praAically  everything  in 
life).  At  times,  his  preachment  (wi  the 
frailty  of  women,  their  immcxle^,  their 
dependence  on  abortion,  hint  that  the 
author  is  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  a  sug^ 
ge^ion  borne  out  by  the  portrait  of  ChriA 
used  as  frontispiece.  But  before  long  we 
find  Dr.  Chavarri  debunking  miracles  and 
finding  a  parallel  between  the  orgies  of 
soldiers  mouthing  the  Creed  of  Patriotism 
and  Chri^ians  enveloped  in  clouds  of  in^ 
cense  and  shouting  Chri^. 

This  is  a  queer  volume.  It  would 
provide  intere^ing  material  for  a  psychcy 
analy*.— W.  fC.  J. 

•  PioUn  de  Macrame.  jOh!  22  Hilogru' 
fuu.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1939. 

240  pages.  10  pesos. — The  work  of  a  humor' 
iA  who  spices  his  remarks  with  cxxuider' 
able  irony.  An  eminent  physician  of  Buc' 
nos  Aires,  the  author  is  also  a  newspai)er 
column!^,  and  the  articles  in  this  volume 
are  repriiited  from  the  press.  There  are 
fifty'five  short  sketcdies  on  almoft  every 
conceivable  topic  connecfted  with  human 
experience.  Charlie  Chaplin  is  character' 
ized  as  the  personification  of  sadness.  Of 
city  traffic  we  are  told  that  the  city  is  a 
foreA  of  concrete  and  that  the  autos  are 
modem  wild  animals.  Of  lending,  one 
reads,  “Pre^r  es  perder,  y  perder  mucho 
mas  de  lo  pre^do.”  And  the  author  writes 
of  poets,  women,  love,  coffee,  neckties, 
overcoats  and  X  rays.  Much  variety,  and 


not  a  little  good  sense. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Alberto  Rembao.  Meditadones  neo' 
yorkinas.  Buenos  Aires.  Librena  Au' 

rora.  1939.  236  pages. — Except  for  one 
reference  to  a  debate  between  Darrow  and 
Chesterton  at  the  Mecca  Temple,  there 
is  little  in  this  coUedtion  of  fifty  short 
myftic'philosophic  essays  to  merit  the  title. 
The  author  refers  to  his  Chihuahua  birth' 
place  and  shows  his  acquaintance  with 
Mexican  politics,  but  he  also  roams  in  his 
meditations  among  Indian  my^ics,  Eng' 
lish  essayi^,  Negro  folklori^,  and  the 
Bible.  He  refers  to  episodes  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  in  Italy.  The  essays  are  full  of 
suggestions,  but  too  heavy  to  be  taken 
all  at  once. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Con^ncio  C.  Vigil.  El  Erial.  Buenos 
Aires.  Casa  Atlantida.  Ninth  Edi' 

tion.  1938.  241  pages.  3  pesos. — A  series 
of  informal  talks  with  the  reader  on  the 
fine  art  of  living  in  home,  community  and 
^te.  The  &yle  is  pleasing,  and  the  essays 
are  both  poetical  in  form  and  thoughtful 
in  content.  Vigil’s  biographer,  the  Puerto 
Rican  Luis  Villaronga,  lauds  him  as  ideal' 
iA,  pradtical  leader  of  men,  apoAle  of  peace, 
and  prophet.  A  few  quotations  to  inns' 
trate  ^le  and  thought;  “Quien  no  sirve 
a  la  paz,  es  extranjero  en  Am^ica. — Los 
soldados  son  hombres.  En  la  paz,  nadie 
lo  duda;  en  la  guerra,  nadie  lo  recuerda. — 
La  ley  de  gravitacion  rige  la  vida  entera. — 
Asi  como  los  planetas,  los  espiritus  adtuan 
en  6rbitas  diferentes  segun  la  di^ncia 
entre  ellos  y  Dios.” — Fannie  A.  Balder. 
Oklahoma  Northea^m  State  College. 

•  Moises  CaAillo.  Romances  de  mi 
tierra.  Ambato  (Ecuador).  Talleres 

Graf,  de  Educaci6n  Primaria.  1939.  88 
pages. — The  enthusia^ic  young  Panaman 
poet  dedicates  to  his  native  land  this  se' 
lies  of  verses  which  he  calls  “ensayo  de 
poe«a  folklorica  panamena.”  It  is  perhaps 
the  mo^  serious  effort  to  date  to  realize  in 
Panama  a  rich  national  autochthonous 
poetry  which  presents  the  landscape,  the 
voice,  the  emotion  and  the  folk'lore  of  the 
beautiful  Canal  republic.  Panama  had  not 
had  high'grade  poets  to  sing  her  charms, 
her  traditions,  her  fie^as.  This  is  doubt' 
less  due  to  the  fadt  that  mo^  of  her  writers 
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live  in  the  capital  and  in  Col6n,  cosnKy 
politan  centers.  But  Moises  CaAillo's 
home  is  Chorrera,  a  piduresque  little  town 
with  a  population  of  somewhat  more  than 
2,000,  surrounded  by  orange  groves  and 
coffee  plantations.  The  enchanting  poems 
are  romances,  full  of  grace,  light  and  life. 
They  are  as  gay  as  that  Panaman  dance 
which  they  call  the  “tamborito.” — GaftSn 
Piguevra.  McMitcvideo. 

•  Gilberto  Gonzalez  y  Contreras.  Pie- 
dra  india.  La  Habana.  Ediciones 

“Prensa  indoamericana.”  1938.  100  pages. 
— An  excellent  book  of  verse  by  a  dis' 
tinguished  Salvadorean  poet  and  critic.  The 
author  writes  that  the  unity  of  this  collec' 
tion  of  his  verse  is  to  be  found  in  its  por- 
trayal  of  the  American  scene,  the  “ex- 
temal  reality  of  Indo- America.”  Rich  in 
imagery,  many  of  the  poems  become  im' 
pressionidic  pictures  of  that  scene.  So  in 
Cuscatldn  Gonzalez  Contreras  writes  of 
“Volcanes  quc  interpretan  la  6ebre  de  la 
coda  en  pulso  de  trideza.” 

But  Gonzalez  Contreras  is  too  deeply 
preoccupied  with  social  problems  for  his 
work  to  become  purely  pidorial.  Jud  as 
be  dedicates  this  book  to  the  Indian  and  to 
those  who  have  tried  to  right  his  wrongs, 
so  many  of  its  poems  refledt  the  sufferings 
of  that  Indian  heed  with  social  oppres' 
sion  and  the  economic  sadness  of  a  dill 
unsolved  agrarian  problem. — Madaline  W. 
Jiichols.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Ataliva  Herrera.  Las  virgenes  del  sol. 
Poema  Incaico.  3a.  edicidn.  Buenos 

Aires.  “Libreria  del  Colegio.”  1939.  128 
pages. — The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of 
the  Argentine  poets  who  cultivate  the 
‘*natividic”lyric  with  mod  inspiration  and 
erudition.  He  published  in  1916  a  hand' 
some  book  called  El  poema  nativo,  which 
was  awarded  a  prize  by  La  Prensa  of  Bue' 
nos  Aires.  In  that  work  all  that  is  mod 
poetic,  mod  typical  and  suggedive  in  the 
Argentine  scene,  was  artidically  limned 
and  set  in  musical  meter.  Again  in  Paz 
provinciana  the  poet's  personality  is  pleas' 
antly  revealed.  But  this  dramatic  poem 
probably  represents  Sr.  Herrera’s  highed 
achievement.  Many  readers  will  no  doubt 
6nd  the  chief  merit  of  the  work  in  the  vad 
erudition  with  which  the  author  recreates 
the  city  of  Cuzco,  capital  of  Peru,  under 
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date  of  November,  1532.  But  for  all  the 
extent  and  value  of  his  erudition,  the  re' 
viewer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  greated 
merit  of  Las  vtrgenes  del  sol  is  in  giving 
poetic  beauty  to  these  arid  hidoric  data. 
Maedro  Albedo  L.  Schiuma  has  set  the 
work  to  music.  The  dramatic  poem,  thus 
transformed  into  an  opera,  was  presented 
with  great  success  at  the  sumptuous  Tea' 
tro  Col6n  of  Buenos  Aires  in  June,  1939, 
in  memory  of  the  four  hundredth  anni' 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega. — GaStdn  Pigueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Julian  Padron.  Pardsitas  T^egras.  Cara' 
cas.  Editoral  Elite.  1939.  0.50  Boli' 

vares. — Pardsitas  T^egras,  a  “sainete  en 
tres  ados  y  siete  cuadros,”  is  Padron’s 
second  work  for  the  theater.  Pogata,  his 
6rd,  was  also  published  as  one  of  the 
monthly  series  of  the  Cuademos  literarios 
de  la  Asociacidn  de  Escritores  Venezolanos. 
This  intelligent  young  writer  has  been  suc' 
cessfol  with  three  literary  genres,  the  play, 
the  novel,  and  the  short  dory. 

Pardsitas  J^egras  is  genuine  raw,  real' 
idic,  Spanish  humor.  The  plot  is  con' 
druded  around  a  country  bumpkin  and 
his  mule  who  has  swallowed  his  mader's 
money.  In  his  attempt  to  recover  his 
money,  Candelaria  gets  the  government, 
the  press  and  the  public  in  a  general  uproar. 
All  of  which  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  a  little  mild  satire  at  the  expense 
of  some  of  his  country’s  foibles.  The  dialed 
of  the  charaders  is  extremely  intereding 
and  sometimes  very  difficult. — Lowell  Dun' 
ham.  Central  State  College,  Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 

•  Carl  Allen  Tyre.  Religious  Plays  of 
1590.  Iowa  City.  University  of  Iowa. 

1938.  112  pages.  $1.00. — An  edition  of 
three  Spanish  autos,  with  the  following 
titles;  Comedia  de  la  HiStoria  y  Adoracidn 
de  los  Tres  Rreyes  Magos,  Comedia  de 
Buena  y  Santa  Dodlrina  and  Comedia  del 
?{acimiento  y  Vida  de  Judds.  They  are 
found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Biblioteca  ?ia' 
cional  of  Madrid,  and  were  written  be' 
tween  1575  and  1590.  There  is  in  the  in' 
trodudion  to  each  play  a  brief  dudy  of  the 
versification  and  sources.  There  are  ex' 
planatory  notes  on  quotations  and  passages 
of  difficult  interpretation.  This  presenta* 
tion  of  hitherto  unpublished  autos  should 
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throw  light  on  the  development  of  Spanish 
religious  plays  in  this  transition  period  of 
the  drama  in  Spain. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  J.  Alvaro  Sol.  Madre  esclava.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ran6.  1937.  126  pages. — Sup' 

posedly  the  autobiography  of  an  unhappy 
woman,  left  to  recall  for  her  children  die 
circum^nces  of  her  pitiful  pa^,  this  ^ry 
of  life  around  Cordoba  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century  shows  the  tragedy  of  poverty 
annoyed  by  the  red  tape  of  petty  official' 
dom. 

The  woman  married  a  man  who  treats 
her  as  a  slave  to  satisfy  his  desires.  Then 
he  is  arre^d  for  lack  of  regiftration  papers, 
hounded,  driven  into  anarchi^ic  circles, 
until  he  finally  deserts  wife  and  family. 
It  is  a  gloomy  ^ry,  printed  by  the  son 
because  it  is  "una  vida  magnificamente 
dolorosa.”— W.  K.  J. 

•  Enrique  Avallin  Ferres.  Manor  de 
criminal.  Qiito.  Ecuador.  Talleres 

Graficos  de  Educaci6n.  1939. 70  +  8  pages. 
5  sucres. — A  three-acft  drama,  in  which 
a  man  finally  lives  up  to  the  melancholy 
implications  of  his  nickname.  Of  for  more 
importance  than  such  a  plot,  however,  are 
the  incidental  pidtures  of  the  Ecuadorian 
cholo  and  that  hatred  of  the  white  man 
which  Bares  into  the  individual  vengeance 
of  the  play's  hero, — Modaline  W.  >(ichoIs. 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Mariano  Azuela.  Avanzada.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1940.  282  pages.  3  pesos. — 

Better  than  Regina  Landa  in  charadter  pot' 
trayal  and  message,  Avanzada  well  merits 
attention.  A  young  Americanized  land' 
owner,  ou^d  by  expropriation,  finds  his 
way  to  the  Vera  Cruz  sugar  plantations, 
which  will  afford  Azuela  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  social  and  ethical  issues. 
Accompanied  by  his  erftwhile  sweetheart, 
Margarita,  Adolfo  finds  the  spiritual  and 
material  “reconArudtion  of  himselT’  which 
he  has  yearned  for.  But  by  living  his  new 
creed  of  abolishing  hatred  everywhere,  he 
acquires  not  only  friends  but  also  enemies 
among  suspicious  uni<m  agents.  Fearing 
his  interference  with  their  monopoly  be' 
cause  he  champions  the  right  of  the  in' 
dividual,  they  shoot  him  from  ambush. 


"No  es  el  argumento  de  un  hbro  lo  que 
de  £1  me  interesa,  sino  lo  que  detras  se 
puede  leer,”  says  Azuela.  Here  are  some  of 
his  moA  pregnant  phrases:  “Los  han 
robado  el  a'ma  y  todo  se  los  han  llenado  de 
odio.  Nue^ro  deber  mas  grande  es  de' 
volverles  el  alma.” — “Mientras  el  hombre 
no  aprenda  a  ser  su  propio  amo  tendra  amos 
que  le  manden.  .  .  Mientras  no  puedan 
u^des  expulsar  el  odio  de  su  coraz6n 
seiin  esclavos  del  odio  y  de  los  que  explo' 
tan  el  odio.” — "De  nada  sirve  la  inteligen' 
cia  sin  voluntad.” — “Somos  responsables 
por  nue^ra  indolencia,  por  nue^ra  cO' 
bardia.” — "Son  comuni^s  porque  son 
criminales,  pero  no  son  criminales  por  ser 
oxnuni^as.” — Carl  A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico 
State  College. 

•  Jose  de  la  Cuadra.  Gudsinton:  Rela' 
tos  y  Crdnicas.  Quito,  Ecuador.  Talle' 

res  Graficos  de  Educacibn.  1938. 163  pages. 
5  pesos. — A  book  too  well  written  to  have 
n^ed  to  rely  upon  such  eccentricities  in 
its  printing  to  attradt  attention.  Jose  de 
la  Cuadra  writes  with  effedtive  precision 
about  Ecuadorian  nature  and  Ecuadorian 
men  and  women  of  country  and  city;  his 
work  presents  a  notable  contribution  to 
an  under^anding  of  modem  Ecuadorian 
society. 

In  addition,  the  firft  *ory  of  this  col' 
ledion  is  one  of  the  be^  to  have  come  from 
Latin  America.  A  tale  of  a  legendary 
crocodile,  God  of  the  river,  which  died 
only  to  become  invincible,  it  invites  to 
easy  comparison  with  the  Anaconda 
^ries  of  ^e  late  Horacio  Quiroga.  Gud' 
sinton  might  well  be  translated  into  Eng' 
lish  to  serve  as  a  worthy  example  of  Ecua' 
dorian,  and  of  Latin  American,  letters. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  firft  page 
of  each  ^ry  in  this  coUedtion  is  printed 
in  the  form  of  an  illuAration,  only  to  make 
reading  so  difficult  as  to  discourage  all  save 
determined  readers.  Fortunately  this  is  a 
book  where  such  determination  proves 
worth  the  while. — Modaline  W.  Nichols. 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

•  Luis  Durand.  Mi  amigo  Piden  y  otros 
relatos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimen' 

to.  1939. 195  pages.  10  pesos. — In  a  manner 
very  similar  to  that  of  Alphonse  Daudet, 
Durand  presents  in  these  ten  short  Tories 
the  psychology  of  urban  and  provincial  life 
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in  Chile.  His  sketches  are  full  of  human 
sympathy  and  are  free  from  generalizations 
and  philosophizing. 

Mi  amigp  Pidin  teUs  of  the  mutual  sym^ 
pathy  of  a  youth  and  his  horse.  In  En  el 
AndarttAcl,  a  suspicious  husband  meets 
death  in  his  effort  to  dete<2  his  wife's  in' 
hdelity.  Free  from  the  dialect  which  makes 
these  two  difficult  are  others  as  La  seriorita 
Adriana^  which  pictures  the  desperation  of 
an  adolescent  admirer  of  his  teacher,  when 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  her  fianc^. — 
Virgil  A.  Wurren.Carson'Newman College. 

•  Jos^  Fabbiani  Ruiz.  Agua  salada. 

Caracas.  Elite.  1939.  78  pages.  .50 

bolivares. — Vol.  10  of  the  Cuademos  de  la 
Asociacion  de  Escritores  Venezolanos  is  a 
coUecftion  of  6ve  short  Tories  by  a  writer 
already  known  for  his  “novelm”  Vdlle 
hondo.  There  is  little  striking  in  the  cob 
lection.  The  firA  retells  the  Cain  and 
Abel  ftory  with  a  novel  slant  in  that  Abel 
is  killed  because  be  intervenes  in  the 
jealous  quarrel  between  Adam  and  Cain. 

El  Profesor  de  caitellano  is  the  no^lgic 
yam  of  a  boy  in  a  boarding  school.  Brisota 
is  the  tragedy  of  a  fisherman.  Guaritoto 
records  the  fate  of  a  jeabus  man.  HiStoria 
vulgar  is  the  tragic  autobiography  of  an 
insignificant  person  whose  life  is  a  failure. 

Several  very  modem  woodcuts  do  little 
to  retrieve  the  booklet  from  mediocrity. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Juliin  Padr6n.  Madrugada.  Caracas. 

Elite.  1939.  224  pages. — Madrugada 

is  Padrdn's  second  novel;  La  Guaricha,  his 
firft,  published  in  1934,  Parted  him  out 
in  the  literary  world  with  a  bang.  In  1937 
he  brought  out  a  book  of  short  Tories 
which  was  followed  by  two  plays.  The 
progressive  ma^ry  of  technique  and  con' 
tent  in  each  work  of  Padr6n  has  been  so 
amazing  that  today  he  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  be^  young  writers  in  his  coun' 
try.  Madrugada  is  divided  into  five  books. 
Tl^  firft  book  provides  the  setting;  ic  is  by 
hr  the  \xA  part  of  the  novel.  The  author 
has  dcme  one  of  the  be^  pieces  of  descrip' 
tkm  in  modem  prose.  He  simply  li^  the 
names  of  the  buildings  or  landscape  that 
compose  the  town,  then  describes  them  in 
concise,  clear'cut  Spanish.  He  uses  the 
same  procedure  with  characters  and  diver' 
sions  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  verbose 


Latin  American  writers  could  learn  much 
from  Padr6n*s  ^le.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  made  up  chiefly  of  childhood 
love  episodes,  some  of  which  are  so 
sensual  that  they  are  savage  in  feeling. 
Padr6n  ends  his  novel  on  a  note  of  opti' 
mism  for  his  country  and  its  de^iny.  — 
Lowell  Dunham.  Central  State  College, 
Edmond,  Oklahcxna. 

•  C^sar  Unbe  Piedrahita.  Mancha  de 
Aceite.  Bogota.  Renacimiento.  1935. 

138  pages.  1  peso. — With  a  score  of  wood' 
cuts  by  Gonmlo  Ariza,  this  attack  on  the 
petroleum  induftry  is  a  ^riking  volume, 
but  its  method  of  telling  makes  it  confusing 
reading.  One  gathers  that  foreign  oil 
companies  are  heartless  and  that  wives  of 
foreign  oil  experts  have  too  much  heart. 
How  much  autobiography  enters,  one  can' 
not  be  sure,  but  the  grewsome  accounts 
of  the  terrible  misdeeds  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  the  druggies  between  foreign 
oil  companies  certainly  have  a  real  sound. 
One  cannot  be  proud  of  being  a  Yankee 
while  reading  the  novel. — W.  fC.  ]. 

•  Marta  E.  Samatan.  Campana  y  ho' 
rario.  Rosario  (Argentina).  Libreria  y 

Editorial  Ruiz.  1939.  142  pages. — The 
defeat  of  idealism  by  an  educational  sys' 
tern  lacking  in  spiritual  attributes,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  love  and  dedication 
to  her  caUing  of  the  young  teacher  into  a 
spiritless,  dejeded  conformity  with  the 
e^blished  routine — such,  in  brief,  is  the 
theme  of  the  present  volume.  The  author 
proves  her  point — the  need  of  reform — 
and  in  so  doing  leaves  a  record  notable 
for  fine  feeling,  keen  psychological  insight, 
and  genuine  literary  quality. 

The  nine  sketches  which  close  the 
book  are  examples  of  a  literary  form — the 
^ory'sketch — whose  intereA  derives  from 
charadter  and  background  rather  than  from 
definite  plot  con^rudtion.  Irony,  satire 
and  simple  pathos  are  at  their  beA  in  this 
form,  and  the  sketches  included  here 
present  in  moving  and  unforgettable  fash' 
ion  the  drabness  and  mediocrity  of  the 
teacher's  life  under  a  syftem  of  ^rile 
regimentation. — David  Lord.  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

•  Carlos  Samoya  Chinchilla.  Madre 
Milpa.  Guatemala.  Tipografra  Na' 
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cional.  1934.  203  pages. — Legends  of  Gua' 
temala,  short  stories  that  are  intere^ing 
and  well  told.  One  describes  a  peaceful 
Indian  called  from  church  for  military 
service,  who  comes  back  in  a  year  to  find 
everything  decoyed.  Another  shows  the 
influence  of  a  woman  on  a  train  coach  full 
of  men.  One  of  the  beA  is  Rewludonario, 
the  tragedy  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
rebel  chief. 

A  number  of  conventionalized  Indian 
designs  are  used  with  ^king  results  as 
decorations.  Of  great  value  are  twenty 
pages  of  provincialisms  and  Guatemala 
words  at  the  end. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Hugo  Silva.  Pacha  Pulai  (0  La  Ciudad 
de  lo5  Cisares).  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig'Zag.  1937.  264  pages.  10  pesos. — The 


editor  of  El  Mercurio  of  Antafbga^  wrote 
a  serial  novel  for  his  paper,  here  printed  in 
complete  form,  the  neared  to  a  ''plotted'* 
adventure  and  treasure  ftory  ^t  has 
come  out  of  Chile.  In  this  firft  novel,  the 
author  makes  use  of  the  early  colonial 
legend  of  a  primitive  city  in  (lie  South. 
An  embryo  aviator,  blown  away  during 
his  test  flight,  lands  in  a  region  given  the 
Quechua  name  “Old  World.”  Here  is 
hidden  Inca  gold,  and  descendants  of  early 
Conqui^dores,  *ill  wearing  I7th  century 
co^mes.  Here  is  Isabel,  lovely  daughter 
of  the  governor,  as  well  as  the  roto  Froilan 
Vega. 

It  is  a  thrilling  yam,  well  told.  If  Chile 
ever  develops  its  embryo  movie  indu^ry, 
here  is  swell  material. — W.  K.  J, 


AAA 

BOOKS  IN  ITALIAN 

(For  other  hoo\s  m  Italian,  see  **Head'Liners**) 


•  Mark)  Parenti.  BMiografia  d'Annun- 
ziana  essenziale.  Firenze.  Sansoni. 
1939.  8  lire. — Few  among  contemporary 
authors  have  received  the  publicity  that 
has  been  given  to  D'Annunzio,  ’iis  genius 
and  extremely  colorful  personality  made 
him  a  familiar  figure  to  thousands  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth,  and  gave  rise  to 
an  enormous  amount  of  printed  material. 
A  large  portion  of  this  material  has  been 
lifted  in  bibliographies  which  are  acces' 
sible  only  to  the  special  ftudent  of  D'An' 
nunzio,  who  is  left  free  to  choose  from  an 
infiinite  number  of  items  those  that  are  of 
particular  intereft  to  him.  As  all  this 
mass,  however,  tends  to  leave  the  layman 
at  sea,  a  selet^ve  bibliography  would  be 
a  desideratum.  This  is  primarily  the 
scope  of  Pairenti's  contribution,  which 
lifts  the  original  editions  of  the  works  of 
D'Annunzio  and  original  reprints  in  which 
title'changes  occur,  biblk^raphical  com' 
pilations,  and  biographical  and  critical 
ftudi>4.  But  a  professional  bibliographer 


of  Parenti's  type  could  not  be  expeded 
to  reft  content  with  a  mere  series  of  book 
and  magazine  titles.  He  has  chosen  every' 
thing  with  the  greateft  care,  and,  in  t^ 
firft  section,  through  a  process  of  collation, 
he  has  purged  the  titles  and  descriptions 
of  a  number  of  errors  that  had  been  made 
by  other  compilers.  In  so  doing  he  has 
rendered  a  great  service  not  only  to  the 
layman  but  also  to  the  specialift. — Joseph 
G.  Pucilla.  Northweftem  University. 

•  Attilio  Cr^pas.  II  romanzo  della 
ftroda.  Torino.  Paravia.  1940.  159 
pages.  10  lire. — I>espite  its  title,  this  is  not 
a  novel.  Written  by  an  ardent  fascift  who 
is  also  a  brilliant  joumalift,  it  deals  with 
Italian  automobile  roads  and  traffic  condi' 
tions  in  Italy.  The  ftyle  is  both  vivacious 
and  animated,  while  its  information  is  in' 
terefting  and  often  useful  to  tourifts.  The 
problems  it  treats  are  numerous  and  com' 
plex,  but  they  are  not  always  new  to 
tourifts  in  any  country.  One  gathers  the 
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impression  that  traffic  laws  are  much  more 
rigorously  enforced  in  Italy  than  in  this 
country.  The  author  assumes  a  great  deal 
when,  carried  away  by  his  youthful  cn^ 
thusiasm,  he  concludes  that  the  traffic 
syftem  in  Italy  is  the  bc^  in  the  world. 
More  intere^mg  to  us  in  America  is  the 
knowledge,  gathered  from  this  book,  that 
automobdes  have  practically  gone  out  of 
use  in  Italy  (gas  mu^  be  put  to  other  uses), 
and  that  automobile  roads  have  been 
temporarily  turned  over  to  old  carriages, 
bicycles,  and  pede^rians. — M.  Dc  Filippis, 
University  of  California. 

•  Indro  Montanelli.  Albania,  una  e 
mUle.  Torino.  Paravia.  1939.  155 

pages.  10  lire. — The  writer  visited  Albania 
juA  before  Italy  took  it  over.  He  speaks 
of  the  hiftory  of  this  region  from  its  origins, 
through  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  Turk' 
ish  conquer,  and  especially  in  more  modem 
times  down  to  the  date  when  Italy  assumed 
full  charge  of  the  government.  He  criti' 
cises  the  admini^ration  of  King  Zog  as  not 
being  sufficiently  pro'Italian.  Mussolini 
thought  so  too.  \\^t  the  author  tells  us 
about  the  geography,  commerce,  fbre&  and 
mineral  wealth  of  Albania  is  intere^ing. 
So  too,  are  his  remarks  on  the  climate.  The 
religious  que^km,  he  says,  is  not  as  serious 
as  it  has  been.  Although  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  followers  of  Islam,  owing 
to  nearly  6ve  hundred  years  of  Turkish 
domination,  the  Chri^ian  minority  is  in' 
fluential  and  lives  in  peace  vrith  the  Mos' 
lems.  The  language  can  probably  be  traced 
either  to  ancient  Thracia  or  to  Illyria.  Its 
literature  consi^  moftly  of  folk  poetry  and 
prose  tales.  Practically  all  this  literary 
material  is  epic  and  of  Chri^ian  origin,  the 
Mussulmans  having  had  very  little  to  do 
with  Albanian  letters. — Calvert  J.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

•  Siro  Attilio  Nulli.  I  Processi  delle 
Streghe.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1939.  198 

pages.  15  lire. — An  excellent  survey  and 
discussion  of  the  attitude  of  ivil  and  eccle' 
sia^ical  tribunals  toward  witchcraft.  The 
author  points  out  that  the  phenomenon 
is  as  old  as  the  hi^ry  of  mankind.  The 
Romans  approached  witchcraft  in  a  very 
humane  way,  considering  as  punishable 
CKily  its  effeAs  upon  the  citizen  The  prob' 
lem  assumed  tragic  proportions  with  the 


advent  of  ChriAianity,  when  the  idea  of 
the  devil  as  the  source  of  all  evil  was  con' 
ceived.  Accordingly,  all  individuals  sus' 
peCted  of  witchcraft  were  punished  as 
emissaries  of  Satan,  that  is  to  say,  as  ene' 
mies  of  religion.  Basing  his  judgment  on 
the  documents  of  the  period,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
burning  and  torturing  of  an  incredible 
number  of  victims  re^  mainly  on  the  con' 
science  of  Chri^ianity.  That  responsibil' 
ity  is  twofold :  juridical,  for  having  confused 
the  sin  with  the  crime,  thus  compelling 
the  State  to  punish  both  without  dis' 
crimination,  and  scientffic,  for  having  made 
it  impossible  to  disprove  the  demoniacal 
power  of  witches,  thereby  ftrengthening 
the  belief  in  Satan  and  in  his  evil  powers. 
— Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Piero  Bianchi.  Leonardo.  Milano. 
Antonio  Vallardi.  1939.  157  pages. 

18  lire. — Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  probably 
the  moft  versatile  man  who  ever  lived.  He 
was  not  only  conversant  with  practically 
every  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  sciences, 
engineering  and  military  ftrategy,  but  he 
was  the  unchallenged  leader  in  many  of 
them.  His  Mona  Lisa  is  probably  the  moA 
perfect  portrait  ever  painted;  his  sketches 
and  drawings  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
and  accuracy.  He  made  inve^igations  and 
drew  plans  for  excavating  machines,  the 
automobile,  airplane  (and  parachute),  sulv 
marine,  cannon,  tank,  and  machine  gun. 
It  would  be  easy  to  appeal  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  intere^  in  writing  of  Leonardo. 
The  author  addressses  the  present  volume 
to  young  people.  It  is,  therefore,  brief, 
uncritical  and  direct,  and  contains  many 
fascinating  anecdotes.  The  printing  is  a 
work  of  art,  embellished  by  reproductions 
of  several  of  his  sketches  and  a  few  of  his 
paintings. 

This  will  serve  as  an  excellent  introduc' 
tion  to  the  great  ma^r,  if  the  reader  will 
pardon  the  author’s  exhortative  tone.  Any' 
one  who  would  not  be  inspired  after  read' 
ing  of  Leonardo's  miraculous  achievements 
could  not  be  aided  by  exhortations. — Vic' 
tor  Sease.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Stanis  Ruinas.  Viaggio  per  le  cittd  di 

Mussolini.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1939. 

340  pages.  18  lire. — A  somewhat  flowery 
and  emphatic  description  of  the  various 
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cities  that  have  arisen  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes  and  in  Sardinia  as  a  part  of  the 
land  reclamation  planned  and  executed  by 
the  Italian  government.  The  projeA  grew 
out  of  the  necessity  of  giving  work  to  war 
veterans  and  of  supplying  Italy  with 
fertile  land.  Where  malm^  once  made  life 
impossible,  there  have  arisen  five  modem 
cities  that  are  an  out^anding  achievement 
of  engineering  and  a  document  of  social 
consciousness. 

The  author  narrates  a  journey  that  he 
made  in  the  reclaimed  land,  and  describes 
the  people,  fimns,  houses,  schools,  hospi' 
tals,  and  roads  that  embellish  these  “cities 
of  Mussolini.”  The  book  is  richly  inns' 
trated  with  photographs.  A  more  re' 
drained  presentation  of  the  achievements 
in  the  Pontine  Marshes,  especially  if  ac' 
companied  by  ^ti^ics,  would  have  made 
more  efiecftive  and  arreting  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  Italy  through  land  reclama' 
tion. — D.Vittorini.  University  of  Penn' 
sylvania. 

•  Giorgio  Ferrante.  L'Opera  di  Lionello 
Fiumi  nella  critica  dell' America  latina. 
Paris.  Cahiers  de  “Dante.”  1940. — No 
poet  is  today  more  careful  of  his  fame  than 
Lionello  Fiumi;  and  scholars  of  the  future 
will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  many  care' 
ful  bibliographies  of  articles  devoted  to 
his  work  which  he  has  inspired  or  spon' 
sored.  The  present  ^dy  li^  all  the 
Latxp' American  criticisms  of  Fiumi,  except 
those,  if  any,  which  happened  to  be  ad' 
verse.  His  Images  des  Antilles  of  course 
attraded  some  attention  in  Haiti,  Cuba 
and  elsewhere  in  South  America  where 
European  poets  are  praised  highly  if  not 
always  discerningly.  Ferrante  promises 
a  ^dy  of  Fiumi  criticism  in  North  Amer' 
ica  and  in  English.  I  have  recently  (IIS' 
cussed  Fiumi  and  the  fascia  poets  in  Twke 
a  Year.  Fiumi  is  a  poet's  poet  and  an  un' 
tiring  critic  who  has  praised  all  his  con' 
temporaries  and  been  repaid  by  them  in 
praise  from  Bogota  to  Baghdad.  Whether 
you  travel  EaA  or  WeA,  you  will  hear 
Ruritanian  poets  mention  Fiumi  in  the 
same  breath  as  T.  S.  Eliot.  As  a  mere  liter' 
ary  phenomenon,  this  conspiracy  of  praise 
is  significant:  if  the  poets  of  Grau^ark 
cannot  make  the  J^ew  Yorf[  Times,  they 
will  praise  the  poets  of  Ruritania  and 


thus  hit  the  Ruritanian  headlines.  Tasso 
was  criticized  more  severely  in  his  day 
and  has  now,  in  over  three  centuries,  at' 
tradted  less  attention.  Has  the  expansion 
of  the  press  improved  our  critical  Aand' 
ards? — Edouard  Roditi.  University  of  Cal' 
ifbmia. 

•  Giulio  AUiney.  Sluasi  un  Superuomo. 

Milano.  Bompiani.  1940  (Anno 
XVIII).  250  pages.  12  lire. — The  seducer 
dehberately  performing  psychological  ex' 
periments  is  an  ancient  theme.  The  idea 
is  already  quite  explicit  in  Moli^’s  Don 
Juan,  and  in  Choderlos  de  Laclos;  but  in 
those  ingenuous  days,  they  called  it  per 
versity.  Stendhal  used  it  with  searching 
power,  and  Bourget  imitated  Stendhal  in 
Le  Disciple.  Would'be  followers  of  Julien 
Sorel  are  legion.  Here  our  arch'egoti^  or 
Superman,  Riccardo  Spelta,  is  only  a 
“quasi.”  He  yearns,  as  though  he  were  not 
a  Superman  at  all,  for  the  pure  love  of 
humble  Gianella;  he  is  driven  from  his 
position  of  scientific  objeAivity,  by  “pity 
for  women”;  so  in  the  end,  he  takes  up 
again  a  discarded  mi^ress,  soiled  and  no 
longer  young,  simply  because  he  is  sorry 
for  her,  and  because  she  promises  him  the 
abjedt  devotion  of  a  Griselda  or  a  poodle. 
T^y  will  hve  unhappy  ever  after;  but  it 
serves  them  right. 

The  blurb  tells  us  that  Spelta  is  “the 
son  of  our  age,  birred  by  disguA  with 
bourgeois  meanness  and  by  a  desire  for 
greatness — a  greatness  which  can  no  Ion' 
ger  be  melodramatic  and  decorative,  but 
only  interior  and  moral.”  I  suppose  II  Duce 
is  providing  all  the  “melodramatic  and 
decorative  greatness”  (a  good  definition  of 
the  Barocco  spirit)  that  Italians  need;  but 
seducing  a  schoolgirl  is  an  odd  conception 
of  “interior  and  moral  greatness.”  As  a 
matter  of  fadt,  the  book  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  era.  But  for  an  allusion  to  auto 
mobiles,  it  might  have  been  written  about 
1780,  1830,  1880.  It  is  competently  done, 
free  from  Bourget's  ^iff  philosophizing, 
and  from  the  decadent  phosphorescence  of 
D'Annunzio.  It  blends,  in  homeopathic 
doses,  irony  and  pity;  our  quasi'Dcm  Juan 
and  his  Leporello,  Calender,  hover  vaguely 
between  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous. 
No  trace  of  the  fierce  satirical  power  found 
in  Montherlant.  On  the  whole,  “dis' 
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tinguishcd"  work  by  a  very  intelligent 
man;  but  of  a  rather  banal  di^incftion;  as 
the  French  put  it,  “un  Monsieur  di^ingu^ 
comme  tout  le  monde.”  At  any  rate, 
pleasant  and  easy  reading,  and  a  complete 
escape  from  the  horrors  of  the  day. — Albert 
Cuhard.  Stanford  University. 

•  lAiigi  Capuana.  Le  piii  belle  novelle. 

Scelte  e  presentate  da  Lucio  d'Am' 

bra.  PalennO'Milano.  Edizioni  Remo  San' 
dron.  1939.  710  pages.  30  lire. — This  ex' 
hau^ive  collection  of  short  Tories  by  the 
chief  critic  and  novelltila  of  Italian  Verism 
will  be  useful  for  literature  classes.  Is  it 
rK)t  likely  that  Verism,  like  its  French 
prototype,  will  longed  survive  in  the  short 
tale,  where  it  does  not  suffer  from  the 
pretentious  documentation  and  long'drawn' 
out  agonies  that  make  longer  works  a 
clinical  experience?  If  so,  these  tales  show 
the  Italian  movement  at  its  be^;  at  any 
rate,  its  moA  typical.  Capuana  renovated 
Italian  narrative  ^yle,  repudiating  the  aca' 
demic  tradition  and  emulating  Maupas' 
sant's  gift  for  terseness  and  fedtual  vivid' 
ness.  Sometimes  dry  or  hard,  he  is  never 
dull,  pointless  or  sentimental.  The  present 
selecftkxi  should  be  read  a  little  at  a  time, 
as  Capuana  lacks  the  variety  of  themes 
found  in  Maupassant.  He  is  beA  in  the 
type  he  moA  frequently  essays — the 
“regional"  ftudy  of  a  Sicilian  character 
moving  (according  to  NaturaliA  formula) 
in  obedience  to  a  single  maniacal  passion. 
Within  this  framework,  and  even  beyond 
it  when  he  describes  for  in^ance  the 
cuAoms  of  his  native  Sicilians,  he  is  amaz' 
ingly  flexible  and  entertaining.  The  ftU' 
dent  who  wishes  a  complete  pic^re  of  his 
work  will  of  course  have  to  look  elsewhere 
for  samples  of  his  brilliant  criticism  or  for 
extraefts  from  his  magnum  opus  II  marchese 
di  Roccaverdina.  Samples  of  his  tales  for 
young  prople — warmly  praised  in  d’Am' 
bra’s  introdu(±i(Mi — are  also  lacking. — Ab 
/red  Galpin.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Alessio  di  Giovanni.  L'Uva  di  Sant"' 
Antonio.  Romanzo.  Te^  Siciliano  e 

traduzione  italiana  a  fronte.  Catania.  StU' 
dk)  Editoriale  Modemo.  1939.  461  pages. 
14  lire. — Di  Giovanni  is  known  outside 
Sicily  for  his  excellent  ^dies  on  the  lives 
and  works  of  Giovanni  Meli  and  Giovanni 
Verga,  and  for  his  translations  of  modem 


Provengal  writers  of  the  F^hbrige  School. 
His  Audies  on  the  Sicilian  poets  and  his 
connec^ons  with  the  Felibrige  School  have 
convinced  him  that  only  in  the  dialedts  can 
the  real  flavor  and  color  of  the  classic  and 
popular  Italian  language  be  found.  More' 
over,  his  belief  that  the  Sicilian  dialed 
is  the  mod  Roman  among  the  languages 
which  superseded  Latin  and  the  closed  to 
Tuscan,  has  prompted  him  to  publish 
within  the  pad  forty  years  a  considerable 
number  of  lyrics,  long  poems  and  plays 
in  Sicilian  about  Sicily. 

L'Uva  di  Sant' Antonio  is  the  fird  novel 
ever  to  be  published  in  Sicilian.  The  plot 
is  virtually  skeletal:  An  orphan  who  earns 
his  living  by  tending  a  flock  of  sheep,  spends 
mod  of  his  time  moulding  datuettes 
with  the  clay  he  flnds  along  a  river.  A 
pried  happens  by,  discovers  his  artidic 
talents,  and  induces  him  to  enter  a  monas' 
tery  in  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
painting.  The  artid  accepts  and  spends  the 
red  of  his  life  in  contemplation,  painting 
and  dudying,  always  hoping  for  the  great 
inspiration  which  will  enable  him  to  ere- 
ate  the  maderpiece  which  lies  within  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  narrative  is  conduced 
in  slow  tempo  and  lacks  color  and  con' 
trad.  The  vocabulary  of  the  dialed 
proves  inadequate  in  discussing  the  tech' 
nique  of  painting,  a  fad  which  explains 
why  writers  in  the  dialed  have  always 
dealt  with  the  simple,  natural  problems 
of  humble  folk.  However,  the  author  has 
produced  a  patient  and  dignified  work  of 
love.  His  experiment  will  prove  very 
worthwhile  if  his  plots  and  charaders  can 
be  contained  within  the  limited  frame 
which  the  dialed  can  offer. — Michele  Can' 
tarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Tommaso  Landolfi.  La  Pietra  Lunare. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1939.  164  pages. 
10  lire. — A  drange  mixture  of  unbridled 
fancy  and  prosaic  realism.  The  author 
weaves  a  mod  fontadic  dory  about  scenes 
of  provincial  life  rendered  in  an  impres' 
skxiidic  and  somewhat  effedive  manner. 
This  reader  has  a  feeling  that  the  author  is 
more  intereded  in  displaying  his  skill  in 
dyle  than  in  relating  a  dory.  He  uses 
words  with  rare  accuracy,  here  and  there 
offers  us  beautiful  phrases  and  intereding 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  but  words. 
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phrases,  and  descriptions  remain  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  tale.  The  hero,  Giovancarlo, 
often  says  that  he  does  not  under^nd 
what  he  sees.  We  confess  that  we  share 
his  experience  as  we  try  to  read  his  ^ory, 
though  the  author,  in  the  appendix,  ap¬ 
peals  to  Leopardi  (who  died  in  1837)  to 
juAify  the  role  of  feincy  in  creative  art. 
We  are  sure  that  Leopardi  would  rebel 
at  Signor  Landolfi's  interpretation  of  his 
concept  of  fancy,  were  he  to  read  this 
^ry  of  a  Audent  love  affair  with  a  fan- 
taftic  being,  half  human  and  half  goat. 
Leopardi's  fancy  moved  inwardly  and 
not  outwardly.  That  is  why  his  art  has 
a  significance  unknown  to  decorative  arti^s 
like  Signor  Landolfi. — D.  Vittorini.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Tito  Lori.  La  Grande  Strada.  Udine. 

I^ituto  delle  edizioni  accademiche. 
1940.  357  pages.  15  lire. — The  narrator 
is  an  Italian,  who  with  a  nice  anticipatory 
respedt  for  the  Axis,  served  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian  army  in  1914-18.  In  March  of  1918 
he  fir^  traverses  the  Grande  Strada  (the 
trans-Siberian  railway)  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Thereafter  he  enters  the  White 
Army,  travels  widely  and  adventurously 
in  We^em  Siberia,  joins  the  vidorious 
communids,  and  finally  spends  some  har¬ 
rowing  months  in  Moscow  whence  he  at 
long  lad  escapes  to  Italy.  As  this  escape 
had  been  his  chief  concern  fixwn  the  begin¬ 
ning,  he  sees  the  Revolution  rather  as 
Stendhal's  Fabrice  saw  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo— something  unpleasant  and  apparently 
unavoidable,  but  without  deeper  meaning. 
Dedroying  with  bedial  savagery  the  old 
regime,  the  aroused  Slavic  mob,  utterly 
without  true  leadership  or  diredting  pur¬ 
pose,  only  go  from  the  promise  of  Utopia 
to  the  reality  of  black  despair.  Lori  sug- 
geds  the  superiority  of  a  new  ideal  of 
disciplined  integral  nationalism,  jud  emerg¬ 
ing  in  Italy;  but  his  work  is  in  no  sense 
propaganda  and  gives  the  impression  of 
being  sincerely  and  impartially  docu¬ 
mented.  Its  realism  is  dired,  simple  and 
dispassionate,  refreshingly  free  from  sensa¬ 
tionalism;  so  concerned  with  making  every¬ 
thing  typical  that  the  protagonid's  name 
is  never  even  remotely  suggeded.  It  is 
fidtion  so  levelled  down  to  the  dandards 
of  hidory  that  one  may  well  prefer  the 


undiluted  hidory,  often  more  exciting  and 
eventful  than  Lori's  narrative.  The  senti¬ 
mental  intrigue  is  secondary;  the  heroine, 
of  course,  is  Sonja,  but  a  Sonja  in  padel 
shades  whose  self-efisurement  at  the  end 
leaves  no  hearts  broken.  She  is  the 
spokesman  for  the  bed  in  the  emerging  new 
order:  no  Utopian  and  hating  brutality, 
she  is  yet  carried  away  by  a  mydic  sense 
that  in  some  way  the  dedinies  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  will  be  bettered. — Alfred  Gal' 
pin.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

•  Gertrude  Alii  Maccarani.  Momenti. 

Milano.  “La  Prora.”  1939.  272  pages. 
10  lire. — Gertrude  Alii  Maccarani  is  a 
writer  in  the  Zuccoli-Lucio  d'Ambra  tra¬ 
dition.  Her  charaders  are  usually  figures 
from  the  cosmopolitan  aridocracy;  her 
world  is  the  world  of  bve-making,  per¬ 
siflage  and  luxury.  Her  dyle  and  her 
plots,  however,  are  her  own.  As  we 
might  exped  of  a  Tuscan  lady  she  writes 
with  great  simplicity  and  boiuty  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  her  dories  are  well-condruded 
and  full  of  adion;  the  charaders  tend  to  be 
dock  figures  but  they  have  sufficient 
vitality  to  make  the  tales  plausible,  ^le 
has  some  of  the  defeds  of  the  ottocento 
school;  there  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
melodrama,  a  little  too  much  pathos  in  her 
“tranches  de  vie."  But  she  has  also  the 
great  gift  of  the  old  narrators;  she  knows 
how  to  tell  a  dory  and  tell  it  well.  The 
present  volume  includes  ten  dories  of 
which  Per  prender  congedo.  Per  paura  del 
dontani,  and  L'adulterio  di  mia  moglie  are 
perhaps  the  bed. 

Gertrude  Alii  Maccarani  is  not  as  well 
knov^n  as  she  might  be  to  readers  outside 
of  Italy  and  indeed  her  type  of  short 
dory,  in  an  older  tradition  and  scorning 
modem  techniques,  has  been  negleded  by 
the  critics  in  Italy.  But  this  volume  will 
convince  the  reader  that  he  is  dealing  with 
a  skilful  dory-teller  and  a  writer  with  a 
personality.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  be 
led  to  read  some  of  the  earlier  works  of 
this  writer.  He  will  find  in  Siuando  amo 
donna  Maria  (1923)  the  same  facility  and 
rather  more  artidry  than  we  have  in  the 
present  volume. — Thomas  G.  Bergin.  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

•  Enrico  Pappacena.  La  fine  dei  Bdrata. 

Firenze.  Marzocco.  1939.  483  pages. 
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15  lire. — A  synthetic  presentation  of  the 
Mahabharata  under  the  guise  of  fiction. 
The  content  of  the  enormous  work  that 
encloses,  like  a  precious  coffin,  the  wisdom 
of  the  Aryan  race  is  here  popularized  and 
adapted  to  our  modem  ta^:  a  sort  of 
modem  Bible.  One  can  thus  readily  grasp 
the  spiritual  quality  of  Aryan  culture 
throu^  the  symbolism  that  charadterizes 
its  rendering  of  reality.  One  notices  under 
it  many  similarities  with  the  source  book 
of  the  ChriAian  world,  the  Bible.  Behind 
the  intricate  vicissitudes  through  which 
the  Hindu  dyna^ies  wrote  hi^ry,  there 
unfolds  the  theme  that  spirituality 
descended  on  earth  only  to  be  contami' 
nated,  but  that  it  will  gradually  reconquer 
its  purity  through  love.  The  author  be' 
lieves  that  the  modem  world,  in  order  to 
recapture  a  spiritual  sense  of  life  values, 
needs  to  drink  again  at  the  fountain  head 
of  human  wisdom,  which  to  him  is  con' 
tained  in  the  books  of  the  Hindus. — D.  Vit' 
torini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Giorgio  Maria  Sangiorgi.  Allora. 

Milano.  Giacomo  Agnelli.  1933.  355 
pages.  8  lire. — Allora  takes  us  back  to  the 
AuArO'Italian  armiftice,  the  firA  decisive 
proof  of  Allied  vidory.  Troops  continue 
for  a  time  to  be  Rationed  in  former  irre' 
dentil  territory.  Paolo  Vadori  and  a 
handful  of  fellow'officers  billeted  in  a  small 
Alpine  village  are  already  vaguely  aware 
of  the  poh'tical  and  economic  chaos  that 
their  country  is  to  ffice  in  its  period  of  re' 
con^Tucdicxi.  In  the  proletarian  upheaval 
that  results,  Paolo,  who  is  now  in  his  home 
city,  lines  up  with  the  forces  of  law  and 
order  and  is  killed  in  a  ftreet'brawl.  By 
giving  him  some  of  the  charaderiftics  of 
a  I>on  Juan  the  author  avoids  the  dangers 
of  over'idealization  and  at  the  same  time 
provides  romantic  material  with  which  to 
leaven  the  pages  of  his  thesis.  If  the  book 
deserves  remembering,  it  will  not  be  be' 
cause  of  its  imperfedly  developed  novel' 
iftic  matter,  but  because  it  presents  some 
rather  vivid  and  credible  scenes  of  Italian 
life  during  these  turbulent  pod'war  days. 
— Joseph  G.  Pucilla.  Northwedem  Uni' 
versity. 

AAA 

Before  committing  suicide,  the  Argen' 
tine  novelid  Lugones  wrote  the  follow' 


This  and  That 

ing  note  for  the  police ...  I  ask  that 
I  be  buried  in  the  earth,  without  a  casket 
and  with  no  indication  of  my  name.  I 
prohibit  the  naming  of  any  public  place 
after  me.  I  do  not  reproach  anybody  for 
anything.  I  am  the  only  one  responsible 
for  my  ads.” 

“There  are  more  bookdores  per  capita 
in  Santiago  (de  Chile)  than  in  New  York.” 
— W.  S.  Hall,  in  The  Publishers'  Weel(ly. 

Contributors  to  the  first  number  of  the 
subdantial  new  Modem  Language  Sluar' 
terly.  University  of  Washington  Press, 
Seattle,  are  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Leo  Spitzer, 
Archer  Taylor,  Kemp  Malone,  Joseph 
Quincy  Adams,  George  W.  Umphrey,  and 
other  scholars  of  prominence. 

The  Japanese  S^iety  for  International 
Cultural  Relations,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  announces  a  world'wide  prize 
essay  conted  in  commemoration  of  the 
2,600th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  essays  mud  be 
written  on  either  (1)  The  CharaOeriAics 
of  Japanese  Culture  (2)  The  Cultural  Inter' 
course  Between  Japan  and  Foreign  Coun' 
tries,  or  (3)  The  Position  of  Japanese  Cuh 
ture  in  the  World.  They  mud  be  within 
8,000  words  in  length,  and  should  be 
written  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Portuguese  or 
Spanish.  They  mud  be  addressed  to  the 
Conted  Committee  of  the  26th  Centen' 
nial  International  Essay  Conted  at  the 
above  address,  and  will  not  be  considered 
if  received  later  than  November  30,  1940. 

“Graduating  dudents  in  Canadian  uni' 
versities  this  year  are  applying  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  for  fellowships  in  the 
universities  of  the  United  States.  We  went 
to  a  performance  of  Macbeth  in  Toronto 
the  other  evening,  at  which  the  audience 
consided  almod  entirely  of  high'sehool 
pupils  who  arc  dudying  Macbeth  for 
matriculation  this  year.  They  laughed  at 
the  witches  and  kept  dep  audibly  with 
Lady  Macbeth  as  she  climbed  the  dairs 
in  the  sleep'walking  scene.  Why  doesn‘t 
the  Ontario  Department  of  location 
prescribe  Gone  with  the  Wind  for  ma' 
triculation?  Canadian  dudents  should  not 
tackle  Shakespeare  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  have  lived  through  a  couple  of 
world  wars.” — Editorial  in  The  Cariadian 
Forum,  Toronto. 


BOOKS  IN  VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES 

(For  other  bool^s  in  Variotw  Languages,  see  **Head'Liners*') 


•  Oton  Berkopec.  d!es\d  a  Slovensl(d 
literatura,  divadlo  jazyhpzpyt  a  ndro' 

dopis  V  Jugoslavii.  1940.  lx  +  417  pages. 
70  Kd. — Karel  Chotek,  editor.  Carpatica  I. 
Vol.  II  Rada  A  (Duchovedna).  1939.  482 
pages.  95  Ki.  —  Praha.  Slovansky  U^v. 
— These  two  large  volumes  are  probably 
the  lait  publications  of  the  Slavonic  InAi' 
tute  of  Prague,  which  has  done  so  much 
during  the  laA  two  decades  to  promote  our 
knowledge  of  the  various  cultural  adtivities 
of  the  Slav  nations.  These  publications 
deal  with  subjeds  which  will  be  taboo 
for  a  long  time  on  the  European  conti' 
nent  and  which  belong  to  very  recent 
and  yet  “ancient”  hiftory — to  dbe  years 
before  the  ideal  of  Slavonic  cultural  ay 
operation  was  disrupted  by  the  disintegra^ 
tion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  loss  at 
Munich  of  all  that  had  been  gained  by  the 
Great  War.  Berkopec’s  careful  bfoliog' 
raphy  of  Czechoslovak' Yugoslav  relations 
covers  an  enormous  amount  of  material 
from  Slovenian,  Croat  and  Serb  sources, 
pertaining  to  Czech  and  Slovak  literature, 
knguage  and  theater  from  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  1935,  and 
con^itutes  a  reference  work  which  will  be 
sought  eagerly  by  hi^rians  in  the  coming 
centuries.  Chotek's  book  belongs  also  to 
the  “ancient”  hi^ry  of  poAwar  Europe, 
when  a  part  of  Czedioslovakia  was  Car' 
pathian  Ruthenia,  a  region  which  had  the 
di^indion  of  achieving  independence  for 
jud  one  day  in  March,  1939.  It  is  a  col' 
leeftion  of  scholarly  linguidic  and  cultural 
studies  of  the  regions  between  Slovakia 
and  Carpathian  Ruthenia — another  kind 
of  work  which  will  be  treasured  some  day 
by  hidorians,  since  horror  Germanicus  will 
see  to  it  now  that  no  dudies  which  could 
drengthen  the  will  of  small  nations  to  live 
will  appear  while  the  Nazis  are  in  the 
saddle.— J.  S.  RouceJ^.  Hofftra  College. 

•  J.  M.  de  Casseres.  Het  andere  Ame' 
riha.  Amderdam.  N.  V.  De  Arbei' 


derspers.  1939.  3.90  fl. — A  keen  observer 
and  apparently  a  well'informed  inter' 
preter,  ^e  author  of  this  book  guides  his 
countrymen  through  the  American  scene 
and  opens  their  eyes  to  some  trends  and 
currents  until  now  largely  unknown  in  the 
Low  Countries.  “The  other  America” 
as  depided  here  is  a  land  far  different  from 
the  one  which  American  films  and  news 
reports  have  formed  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  Dutchman.  The  work  is  full  of 
praise  for  President  Roosevelt,  who  is 
presented  as  a  man  who  will  lead  his 
country  to  new  heights  of  development. 
The  book  is  largely  a  compilation  of  Amer' 
ican  sociological  works  and  government 
reports,  quotations  and  abdrads  linked 
together  by  the  progressive  humanidic 
outlook  of  the  autlK)r,  who  unfortunately 
has  been  too  much  influenced  by  his  pre' 
conceived  ideas.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  discussion  of  the  social  datus  of  the 
Jews  and  the  influence  of  the  churches  on 
the  formation  of  social  drata.  Quoting 
at  length  from  sources  favorable  to  the  New 
Deal,  de  Casseres  negleds  to  let  its  oppo' 
nents  speak.  He  merely  mentions  the  exis' 
tence  of  an  opposition.  The  book  is  by 
no  means  a  full  review  of  the  American 
scene,  but  represents  a  cross  sedion  of 
topics  coming  within  the  sphere  of  the 
author's  intered.  He  contributes  little 
personal  observation,  but  sprinkles  the 
text  with  his  own  opinions.  Striking  pic' 
tures  enliven  the  book,  which  should  con' 
tribute  a  great  deal  toward  a  better  under' 
danding  of  the  real  America. — Ir.  T.  W.  L. 
Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 

•  Albert  van  Hoogenbemt.  De  Stdle 
Man.  Amderdam.  Querido.  303 
pages. — Van  Hoogenbemt  received  this 
year  the  triennial  “prix  du  roman”  of  the 
Belgian  government  for  this  dory  of  “The 
Silent  Man,”  in  which  he  presents  a  son’s 
memories  of  his  father,  a  delicate  musician 
without  force  of  charader,  embittered  by 
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his  £ulure  to  realize  his  inner  urge.  The 
musician  leaves  his  home  with  a  young 
girl  whom  he  believes  capable  of  helping 
him  to  success.  He  comes  back  home  to 
die.  On  this  matter  the  author  has  con' 
ftruefted  a  novel  of  merit,  sober  and  pro- 
found,  romantic  in  tone,  a  curious  mixture 
of  dream  and  reality,  savoring  of  Rilke, 
Alain  Fournier  and  Chardonne.  I  found 
tht  firft  chapter  particularly  appealing. — 
Fr.  Closset.  Brussels. 

•  Beulah  Handler.  English  the  American 
Way  for  German'Speal^ing  Adults. 

New  York.  Barnes  6^  Noble.  1940. — Al- 
though  this  work  represents  an  effort  to 
supply  a  much  needed  text,  its  success  is 
de^tely  limited  to  those  who  either 
already  know  considerable  English  or 
possess  unusual  talent  for  the  language. 
For  the  ordinary  intelligent  adult  it  is  too 
difficult  and  muft  be  supplemented  by  a 
regular  simple  text,  which  then  makes  this 
book  superfluous  in  mo*  respeefts.  It  con- 
tains,  however,  some  features  worthy  of 
preservation:  a  careful  consideration  of 
idioms,  including  a  li*  of  500,  and  a 
definitely  praAical  and  unpedantic  pre' 
sentation  with  emphasis  on  conversational 
and  joumali*ic  English. — Victor  Sease. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  L.  B.  Howsley.  Argot.  A  Dictionary 
of  Underworld  Slang.  Seattle.  Colum' 

bia  E^Jblishing  Co.  1939.  56  pages.  35 
cents. — This  little  compilation  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  reports  that  he  has  had  more 
than  25  years  of  experience  as  a  law  en- 
fbreement  officer.  As  in  all  such  collec' 
tions,  the  layman  will  be  a  little  *artled 
to  notice  that  the  lingo  of  the  underworld 
is  made  up  largely  of  colloquial  expressions 
which  arc  perfectly  familiar  to  Caspar 
Milquetoa*  and  every  lady  Sunday'Sehool 
teacher.  The  dips  and  clippers  coin  the 
words,  but  the  third  rails  and  the  pansies 
soon  acquire  them.  Mr.  Howsley  li*s  60 
vernacular  synonyms  for  “intoxicated,” 
and  he  mi^t  have  added  a  few  more.  He 
is  sometimes  a  little  arbitrary.  For  in- 
*ance,  he  assures  us  that  a  “wop”  is 
*ri<aly  not  an  Italian  but  a  Greek,  and 
that  a  Greaser  is  not  a  Mexican  but  a 
Spaniard.  Since  we  have  no  National 
Academy  of  Thieves’  Latin,  a  good  many 
of  these  matters  mu*  be  left  open. — If 


indecorous  terms  had  not  been  so  carefully 
excluded  from  his  glossary,  it  might  have 
been  more  valuable.  Expurgate  an  under' 
world  lexicon,  and  there  isn’t  a  great  deal 
left.— H.  K.  L. 

•  Lewis  Hanke  and  Raul  d’Ega.  Hand' 
boo^ofLatinAmerican  Studies: 1938.  A 
Selective  Guide  to  the  Material  Published 
in  1938  on  Anthropology,  Archives,  Art, 
Economics,  Education,  Folklore,  Geog' 
raphy.  Government,  Hi*ory,  International 
Relations,  Law,  Language  and  Literature, 
and  Libraries.  Edited  for  the  Committee 
on  Latin  American  Studies  of  the  Amcri' 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  Cam' 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1939. 
469  double-column  pages. — ^The  fourth 
annual  volume  of  an  invaluable  bibliog' 
raphy  whose  earlier  issues  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  discussing  in  our  Volume 
11  (1937)  at  page  243,  and  in  Volume  12 
(1938)  at  page  371.  There  is  no  measuT' 
ing  the  help  which  this  pain*aking  and 
inclusive  handbook  has  brought  to  number' 
less  *udents  of  things  Latin- American. 
The  South  American  countries  should 
erect  a  monument  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hanke 
and  his  board  of  indefttigable  bibliog- 
raphers.  They  have  certainly  called  to  the 
attention  of  readers  in  North  America  and 
elsewhere  many  hundreds  of  items  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  unknown 
except  locally.  The  new  volume  is  as  care¬ 
fully  done  as  its  predecessor  and  a  little 
more  extensive  although  it  has  fewer  pages. 
The  change  in  type  and  the  shift  to  a 
double-column  page  have  not  at  all 
lessened  its  usefulness.  The  number  of 
special  articles  has  been  reduced  under 
pressure  from  the  growing  bibliography. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  General  Editor 
will  be  financially  able  to  realize  his  ambi¬ 
tion  of  a  complete  five-year  index,  which 
would  make  this  one  of  the  mo*  useful 
reference  works  of  our  time. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Werner  Sombart.  Weltanschauung, 
Science  and  Economy  (Weltanschau¬ 
ung,  Wissenschaft  und  Wirtschaft)  New 
York.  Veritas  Press,  Inc.  1939.  60  pages. 
$1.00. — On  the  occasion  of  the  sixtieth 
birthday  of  Hjalmar  Schacht,  Mr.  Som- 
bait  published  this  little  booklet  of  which 
we  have  the  American  translation  by 
Philip  Johnson  before  us.  We  imagine 
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that  the  extreme  difficulty  we  experienced 
in  reading  this  little  volume  was  not  Mr. 
Johnson's  fault;  for  a  booklet  that  mu^ 
serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to 
ftudy  the  “science”  of  economics,  it  is 
distressingly  confusing. 

In  the  firft  place,  Mr.  Sombart  quotes 
many  works  (all  his  own)  to  prove  that  the 
nineteenth  century  “Laws  of  Economics” 
are  untenable,  an  a^unding  discovery 
that  many  have  made  before  him  without 
his  aid.  Then  he  proceeds  to  caution 
^dents  of  economy  againA  the  tendency 
of  the  economic  “scientiA”  to  color  his 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  Weltamcluiuung 
and  “blood”  (explained  as  psychological 
make'up).  Six  pages  after  this  (page  27)  he 
totes  however:  “.  .  .Only  men  with  a 
passionate  belief,  with  a  passionate  will 
can  become  great  scientito.  .  .”  but  he 
offsets  this  again  on  page  60  by: “...In 
science  only  a  cool  head,  a  keen  under' 
tonding  and  a  methodical  training  can  be 
of  service.  .  .  .All  Science  is ‘rational’”... 

It  is  possibly  unfortunate  that  this  little 
book  should  have  been  reviewed  b>  one 
trained  in  the  natural  sciences  who  can 
not  undertomd  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  “spiritual”  science  or  a  “cogni- 
tive”  science  (page  33)  in  which  laws  are 
based  on  “thought'evidence  "(or “intuition' 
evidence.”  page  35).  Such  a  science  is  Mr. 
Sombart’s  “cognitive  science  of  econom' 
ics”  (ver^tehende  WirtxhaftsUhre)  with 
which  he  intends  to  replace  the  obsolete 
laws  of  economics  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen' 
turies.  He  is,  however,  undoubtedly  right 
in  one  point:  the  old  laws  of  economic  bah 
ance  do  not  hold  in  a  country  where  a  dic¬ 
tatorial  government  is  permitted  to  fix 
prices  and  wages  at  an  artificial  level  and 
even,  as  in  Germany,  prohibits  the  sale  of 
land.  These  new  laws  may  work  in  totali¬ 
tarian  countiries,  but  we  have  found  in  this 
country  to  our  sorrow  how  they  affedt  the 
capitali^ic  tote.  In  America  we  don't  call 
this  “science”  by  such  ab^radt  names  as  the 
“cognitive  science  of  economics”  (with  the 
“hunches”  and  such)  but  we  call  it  the 
New  Deal  (for  Democrats)  or  the  Raw  I>eal 
(for  Republicans). — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Wilmington,  California. 

•  Hans  Kohn.  Revolutions  and  DiCtC' 
Unships.  Essays  in  Contemporary 


Hi^ory.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1939.  437  pages.  $3.50. — ^The  fir* 
publication  of  these  essays,  we  are  told, 
covers  a  period  of  eight  years.  A  good 
deal  of  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge 
in  eight  years,  and  we  suspect  (in  at  lea^ 
the  matter  of  Professor  Kohn's  evaluation 
of  Russian  policies,  we  hope)  that  so  intel- 
ledtually  honeA  and  unprejudiced  an  ob¬ 
server  may  have  changed  his  position  a 
little  in  some  matters  of  detail.  For  the 
mo^  part,  we  are  sure  he  will  never  have 
occasion  to  do  so.  For  all  the  differences 
of  date  and  theme,  there  is  a  coherence  and 
progression  in  the  series  which  makes  the 
volume  a  unified  discussion  of  related  sub- 
jeCta.  The  central  theme  is  the  continent- 
wide  touggle  between  democracy  and 
totalitarianism.  There  are  three  chapters 
of  background  material.  The  fir^  traces 
the  early  hi^ory  of  Messianism  from  its 
firA  definite  appearance  among  the  Jews 
to  its  mo^  dangerous  present  phase  as  in¬ 
carnated  in  “the  pseudo-messianic  ‘leader’ 
of  our  time”  who  “has  revived  the  tribal 
and  fwatic  aspedt  which  Messianism  at 
times  possessed  in  primitive  Judaism.” 
The  intere^ing  chapter  on  Napoleonism 
admits  that  the  Corsican  didtator  paved 
the  way  for  Bismarck  and  Fascism,  but 
insito  on  the  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  Napoleon's  goal  of  a  unified  and 
peaceful  Europe  and  the  viefous  druggie 
of  races  which  is  the  essence  of  the  nation- 
ali^ic  movements  of  today.  There  is  a 
severe  sedtion  on  the  genesis  of  nationalism. 
The  body  of  the  book  examines  the  Russian 
revolution,  the  pioneer  work  of  the  soviets 
in  the  development  of  the  totalitarian 
tote,  the  roots  of  National  Socialism,  and 
passes  to  the  Near  Ea^  (which  Professor 
Kohn  knows  at  fir^  hand  from  several 
years  of  residence  there)  to  examine,  on  the 
whole  approvingly  and  hopefully,  the 
present  totus  of  Turkey,  the  remarkable 
organizational  adtivity  of  Ibn  Saud  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  the  achievements  of  Zionism.  But 
he  is  convinced  that  any  and  all  progress 
toward  sanity,  freedom  and  ju^ice  in 
Europe  is  conditional  on  the  weathering  of 
what  he  terms  in  his  eloquent  concluding 
chapter  “The  Totalitarian  Crisis.”  “The 
totalitarian  crisis  burdens  everyone  every¬ 
where,  with  an  unprecedented  respon¬ 
sibility;  it  is  easily  under to>od  that  the 
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peoples  refuse  to  shoulder  it.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  save  ourselves  firft;  in  the  totali' 
tarian  crisis  we  all  Aand  or  fall  together." 
Written  with  sober  clarity  and  honeA 
eameftness,  the  book  will  carry  convidtion. 
But  an  observer  who  sees  so  clearly  the 
dangers  of  Axis'Powcr  Fascism,  might  have 
been  txpcAtd  to  be  even  more  explicit 
in  his  warnings  again^  the  perils  from 
farther  EaA. — The  book  has  a  bibliography 
of  thirty  or  more  other  works  on  similar 
subjects,  with  a  paragraph  of  intelligent 
comment  on  each. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Soviet  Aviation.  The  Soviet  Ardlic. 

Moskva  and  Leningrad.  State  Art 

Publishers.  1939. — Both  Albums  are  de- 
signed  for  English  and  American  readers. 
Discounting  the  "propaganda”  element, 
one  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the 
adual  achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  aviation  and  in  ardtic  aOivity,  as  shown 
by  the  copious  photographs.  In  the  erft' 
while  wa^land  of  the  Far  North  we  see 
scientific  Nations,  motor^sledges,  green' 
houses,  schools  attended  by  eager  Eskimos, 
Yakuts,  Chukchi,  and  other  tribesmen 
hitherto  treated  as  inferior  savages.  Sim' 
ilarly  effedive  are  the  photographs  dis' 
playing  the  aviation'mindedness  of  the 
Soviet  citisens.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
susped  that  the  hundreds  of  parachute 
jumpers  and  other  ^riking  groups  were 
posed  for  the  sake  of  foreign  propaganda. — 
A.  fC. 

•  Peter  Bricklayer.  Holland's  House,  a 

T^ation  Building  a  Home.  Pictures  by 

Jo  Spier.  Haarlem.  J.  &ischede  en  aonen. 
1939. — A  charming  little  book  of  about  a 
hundred  pages,  crammed  with  fiidts  about 
the  hi^ory,  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  the  Netherlands,  told  entertainingly, 
sometimes  wittily,  always  fascinatingly, 
and  remarkably  adapted  fisr  the  American 
reader  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The 
reader  painlessly  acquires  a  huge  amount 
of  knowledge  of  essential  importance  with' 
out  being  annoyed  with  too  much  detail. 
He  is  given  a  splendid  background  for  a 
better  under^^ding  of  the  Dutch  people 
of  today.  The  witty  and  highly  artiAic 
pen  drawings  by  the  renowned  artiA  of  the 
Am^erdam  daily  Telegraf  really  illu^rate 
and  explain.  The  book  should  be  read  by 
every  American  who  has  the  slighted 
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intereA  in  the  little  country  which  is  so 
much  in  the  limelight  at  present.  The  book 
is  physically  a  ma^erpiece  of  craftsman' 
ship.  The  chapter  headings  carry  out  the 
figure:  The  Walls  Go  Up — The  Roof  is 
Put  On — ?{ew  Rooms — The  Spirit  of  the 
House — Rules  and  Regulations — A  Home 
Atnongil  Nrighbors — The  Extensive  Dutch 
Garden — Fishpond  and  Boathouses — The 
Industrious  Workshop — Sun  Porches,  but 
No  gapping — Interior  Decoration — Wei' 
come.  Stranger? — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema. 
Library  of  Congress. 

•  John  Shelton  Curtiss.  Church  and 
State  in  Russia,  1900'1917.  New 

York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1940. 
442  pages.  $4. — A  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  official  Russian  church  in  the  laA 
two  decades  of  its  exi^^ce.  The  author 
tocA  pains  to  present  succindtly  the  hiAory 
of  the  church,  from  its  foundation  in  the 
tenth  century,  throu^  the  growth  of 
Moscow  as  a  "Third  Rome,”  and  its 
progressive  disintegration  as  a  moral  force 
under  the  pressure  of  Peter  the  Great  and 
his  successors,  to  its  disgraceful  collapse  un' 
der  the  finishing  blows  of  the  dissolute  Ras' 
putin  and  the  revolution.  An  extremely 
useful  and  dependable  book. — A.  fC. 

•  R.  Eme^  Dupuy.  Perish  by  the 
Sword.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Military  Scrv' 

ice  Publishing  Company.  1940.  302  pages. 
$2.50. — Major  Dupuy  has  made  use  of 
much  scattered  material  to  con^ru(^  the 
picture  of  the  Czechoslovak  "Anabasis”  in 
Russia  and  of  American  intervention  in  Si' 
beria  and  Archangel.  Though  garish  in  Ayle 
and  frivolously  ha^  in  conclusions,  the 
book  is  a  useful  demon^ration  of  the  sordid' 
ness  of  both  those  undertakings.  The  nu' 
merous  photographs  are  invaluable. — A.fC. 

•  Luigi  Salvatorelli.  A  Concise  History 
of  Italy.  New  York.  Oxford  Univer' 

sity  Press.  1940.  $5.00. — The  short  general 
hi^ries  of  Italy  by  Jamison  (collaborative), 
Sedgwick  and  Treveleyan  have  for  some 
years  paA  been  doing  yeoman  service  in 
the  English'speaking  world  for  those  who 
have  desired  to  have  close  at  hand  a  more 
or  less  complete  manual  dealing  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  men  and  events  on  the 
Mediterranean  peninsula.  If  these  have 
not  been  entirely  satisfadtory,  it  has  been 
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(1)  because  of  their  extreme  brevity  and 

(2)  because  they  have  not  been  prepared 
by  out'and'out  speciali^  in  the  field  of 
Itahan  hi^ry,  d^pite  the  facft  that  the 
writers  are  gifted  and  well'infbnned 
individuals.  Salvatorelli’s  work  answers 
our  plea  for  a  greater  breadth  of  treatment, 
as  well  as  our  demand  for  specialization,  and 
is  thus  spontaneously  defined  to  super' 
sede  the  compendia  of  the  others.  In 
covering  the  immense  range  of  Italian 
history  from  pre'hi^toric  times  to  the  end 
of  1938,  the  author  has  taken  into  consid' 
eration  all  the  major  and  interlocking  phases 
of  Italian  life — political  events,  social  and 
economic  conditions,  scientific  develop- 
ment,  literary  and  arti^ic  trends.  The 
Aridtest  impartiality  and  objectivity  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  exposition,  while  the  vaA 
array  of  information  is  as  a  whole  well- 
bal^ced,  lucidly  presented  and  eminently 
readable.  For  this  la^  quality,  incident¬ 
ally,  the  translator,  Bernard  Miall,  should 
be  given  no  little  credit.  The  book’s  value 
is  further  enhanced  by  a  useful  bibliog¬ 
raphy  for  each  of  its  twenty  chapters  and 
by  a  complete  index  of  names. — Joseph  G. 
Pucilla.  Northwe^em  University. 

•  Victor  Frisch  and  Joseph  T.  Shipley. 

Auguile  Rodin.  New  York.  Fred^ck 
A.  Stokes.  1939.  453  pages.  $3.50. — Books 
on  Rodin  are  numerous,  and  their  number 
is  increasing.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this,  besides  the  arti^ic  merit  of  his 
work.  Rodin  was  eccentric,  he  had  a 
talent  for  getting  into  noisy  mix-ups,  he 
was  a  fanta^ic  combin;.tion  of  satyr  and 
poet.  But  mo^  potent  of  all,  he  had  a 
driving  undying  ccwiviction  of  a  mission, 
such  as  moved  Jesus,  Mc^iammed,  Napo¬ 
leon  and  a  few  others  whom  it  has  ren¬ 
dered,  for  a  time  at  leaA,  invindble.  Noth¬ 
ing  that  happened  to  Augu^  Rcxlin  ever 
shook  this  conviction,  and  one  day  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  this  mo^  frequently 
rebuffed  and  mo^  contemptuously  criti¬ 
cized  of  all  French  arti^  had  insensibly 
come  to  be  the  greater  and  moA  famous 
sculptor  of  his  time. 

Of  the  bcx>ks  on  Rodin,  some  are  by 
capable  critics  and  a  few  are  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  assexiates.  This  new  one  has 
something  to  add  to  all  the  others,  because 
it  is  the  work  of  another  sculptor  of  some 
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importance,  who  was  not  only  Rodin’s 
assi^ant  for  many  years,  but,  being  a  frill- 
blocxled  and  temperamental  nature  much 
like  Rodin’s  own,  by  his  own  confession 
lived  a  life  not  so  completely  different  from 
the  old  epicurean’s  and  shared  his  carpe 
diem  philosophy.  But  if  it  has  paragraphs 
which  are  a  little  disquietingly  pagan,  it 
has  pages  and  chapters  of  generous  and 
inspiring  appreciation  which  rank  it  with 
the  uplifting  bcxiks  and  make  of  it  a  whole¬ 
some  contribution  to  the  memorabilia  of  a 
great  and  serious  arti*.  No  other  bcxik 
on  Rodin  reprcxluces  as  much  of  his  work. 
Beside  the  dozen  or  two  photographic 
insets,  there  are  a  large  number  of  line 
drawings  in  the  text,  mo^  of  them  by 
Victor  Frisch  himself.  These  latter  are 
not  impressive  but  they  are  informative, 
as  is  the  32'page  chronological  liA  of 
Rexiin’s  sculpture,  with  comment,  the 
completed  liA  of  his  works  thus  frir  com¬ 
piled.  Collaborator  with  Frisch — who 
has  since  died — in  getting  his  book  organ¬ 
ized  and  into  English  was  Joseph  T.  Ship- 
ley,  who,  in  spite  of  occasional  lapses, 
his  done  his  work  rather  well. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Emil  Ludwig.  Three  Portraits:  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  Stalin.  New  York.  Al¬ 
liance.  1940.  127  pages.  $1.50. — Portrait- 
i^  and  prophet,  Ludwig  presents  analysis, 
judgment,  and  prediction.  Stalin  wins  out, 
by  comparison,  in  all  three  aspects. — A.K. 

•  Mila  Veger.  CzechoshvaJ(ia's  Ameri¬ 
can  First  Lady.  New  York.  Masaryk 

Infinite.  1939.  17  pages.  25c. — ^Thomas 
Masaryk’s  wife  was  Charlotte  Garrigue, 
an  American  woman  vdiom  he  met  when 
she  was  ^dying  music  in  Germany. 
When  she  married  him,  she  made  his  coun¬ 
try  her  own  and  worked  as  hard  as  he  for 
its  freedom.  This  slim  pamphlet  is  a 
tribute  to  her  brilliant  mind  and  fine  char¬ 
acter,  and  an  appreciation  of  her  work  and 
sacrifices,  not  only  for  Czechoslovakia,  but 
for  other  causes,  such  as  wexnan  suffrage, 
as  well.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  sketches 
the  outlines  of  a  character  and  a  life  whkh 
deserve  deeper  and  more  detailed  ^dy. — 
Olive  Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Con^ncia  de  la  Mora.  In  Place  of 
Splendor.  New  York.  Harcourt, 

Brace  fir*  Co.  1939.  433  pages.  $3.00. — 
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Now  that  the  late  ftruggle  in  Spain  is  at 
a  nominal  end,  one  may  look  back  upon 
that  d^bicle  with  something  like  a  proper 
perspective.  This  book  by  an  eye  witness 
and  principal  participant  in  the  war,  gives 
us  a  moft  lucid  account,  not  only  of  the 
war  itself,  but  also  of  the  causes  which  led 
up  to  it.  One  muft  admit  that  the  author 
is  biased.  No  one  could  participate  in  such 
a  fi^t  and  be  impartial.  But  few  can  read 
6aming  pages  of  this  bode  and  remain 
unmoved  to  sympathy  and  pity  for  the 
down'trodden  masses  of  Spain.  The 
author  is  a  descendant  of  grandees,  **rich 
and  to  the  manner  bom.”  Her  grand' 
fother,  Antonio  de  Maura,  was  many 
times  Prime  MiniAer  of  Spain.  Brought 
up  in  the  ftri(±e^  tradition  of  the  nobility 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  she  early  ques' 
tior^  its  merit  and  grew  resentful  at  the 
abuses  resulting  from  the  cruel  and  ^pid 
tyranny  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  %e 
tells  graphically  of  the  events  which  moti' 
vated  the  didatorship  of  Primo  d*  Rivera 
and  the  abdication  of  Alfonso  XIII.  In 
clear,  concise  English,  a  tongue  she  learned 
of  her  nurse,  even  before  she  mastered  her 
own  language,  she  describes  these  tragic 
events,  mincing  no  words.  Alfonso  is 
spoken  of  as  “dim-wit”  and  “halfwit.” 
Even  her  uncle  Francisco,  himself  a  noble, 
but  less  readionary  than  his  family,  says, 
referring  to  Alfonso,  “Yes  sir,  old  halfa' 
chin  got  a  real  thumping  from  your  grand' 
fother,”  the  occasion  being  a  quarrel  be' 
tween  King  and  Miniver.  The  author's 
main  theme  is  the  pathetic  druggie  againd 
insuperable  odds  of  a  poor  and  ignorant, 
yet  honed  and  God'fearing  people  for 
liberty  and  the  privilege  of  an  enlightened 
Democracy.  It  is  also  a  scathing  arraign' 
ment  of  a  modem  civilization  which  per' 
mitted  Fascid  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  to 
overrun  and  subjc>te  Spain  while  Eng' 
land,  France  and  the  United  States  looked 
calmly  on  as  men  were  butchered  and 
women  and  children  blown  to  pieces  with 
bombs.  The  book  ends  with  the  sut' 
render  of  Madrid  and  the  beginning  of 
reprisals.  As  she  writes  the  closing  words, 
in  Spain,  every  nine  minutes  a  vidim  is 
falling  before  ^e  firing'squads  of  Franco. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all,  this  indomitable  woman, 
who  says,  “  Wc«nen  are  a  very  tough  sedion 
of  the  human  race,”  can  dill  affirm  her 
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belief  in  an  eventual  Democracy  in  Spain, 
and  can  shout :  “Viva  la  Repubhea.” 
This  is  a  book  great  at  once  in  its  simplicity, 
its  sincerity  and  its  lofty  ideals  of  human 
hberty. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Arthur  Rimbaud.  A  Season  in  Hell. 

Translated  by  Delmore  Schwartz. 

Norfolk,  Conivedicut.  New  Diredions. 
99  pages.  $2.50. — ^There  would  be  no 
point  in  reviewing  this  translation  at  all 
if  it  had  not  been  extravagantly  praised  by 
other  reviewers  as  “admirable”  and  as  “a 
great  service  to  American  readers.” 
Adually  it  is  careless  and  incompetent. 
The  commoned  idioms,  a  score  or  more 
of  simple  words  and  many  of  the  mod 
regular  grammatical  condrudions  are 
handled  as  if  Rimbaud  had  written  a  one' 
man  coterie'Sprache  to  which  Mr.  Schwartz 
alone  had  discovered  the  key.  Any  ele' 
mentarv  grammar  contains  explanations  of 
such  idioms  as  “on  me  souffle,”  “deux  sous 
de,”  “vous  voulcz  parler,”  “envoyer  au 
diable”  and  the  small  Larousse  didionary 
ought  to  keep  anyone  from  rendering 
“draps”  as  flags,  “troupeaux”  as  trumpets, 
“rSver”  as  review,  “menage”  as  house' 
hold  when  speaking  of  Verlaine  and  Rim' 
baud,  “luxurc”  as  luxury,  “limbes”  as 
limbs  and  “dessus  de  portes”  as  upon  doors. 
In  some  cases,  seeing  a  difficulty  coming, 
the  translator  has  simply  scuttled  a  whole 
sentence,  but  the  original  on  the  opposite 
page  foithfiilly  marks  the  spot  where  it 
went  down. 

lUmbaud's  anguished  account  of  his 
adolescent  attempt  to  make  himself  a  seer 
(“a  magi”  says  Mr.  Schwartz)  diU  remains 
accessible  only  to  those  who  can  read 
French  with  ease.  Perhaps  this  is  right. 
Isn't  it  about  time  for  American  poets  to 
dop  playing  with  the  brilliant  young 
French  high'prieds  of  hermetic  literature 
who  can  beat  them  every  time  in  a  game 
which  Rimbaud  and  Lautreamont  invented 
seventy  years  ago?  As  in  this  translation, 
the  French  folie  simply  becomes  “folly” 
in  English. — JuStin  O'Brien.  Columbia 
University. 

•  Henry  Miller  and  Michael  Fraenkel. 

Hamlet,  Vol.I.  Paris.  Carrefour.  1939. 

230  pages.  $3.00. — Henry  Miller,  author 
of  Trof)ic  of  Cancer^  and  Michael  Fraenkel, 
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author  of  Bastard  Death,  in  the  series  of 
letters  published  in  this  volume,  reheve 
themselves  of  a  great  many  observations 
on  their  own  “schizophrenic  generation” 
and  the  world  around  them,  in  their  “de' 
termination  to  discuss  Hamlet”  as  “the 
arch  symbol  of  death'in'lifc,”  a  poison 
infecting  this  age.  It  is  as  personal  revela^ 
tion  that  the  book  will  intereft  those  who 
read  it,  not  as  criticism,  either  of  Shakes^ 
peare  or  of  life. 

Henry  Miller,  who  has  reti’  c  j  to  Paris 
after  “liquidating  America,”  writes,  he 
says,  for  the  sheer  joy  of  writing;  Fraenkel, 
also  a  Parisian  by  adoption,  is  more  in* 
tere^d  in  the  communication  of  his  ideas 
and  in  the  analysis  of  his  friend's  nature. 
Both  are  foil  of  Spengler,  the  psycho-ana^ 
ly^,  the  surrfoli^es,  D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
Keyserling;  neither  seems  in  the  lea^  con' 
cemed  with  the  society  he  h'vcs  in,  except 
when  Henry  Miller  momentarily  damns 
America  as  one  great,  fear'ridden  “neu' 
rosis.”  They  write  of  time  and  death  and 
truth;  of  the  need  for  the  artiA  to  be  him' 
self;  they  discuss  at  length  “consciousness 
as  disease,”  they  debate  the  possibility  of 
reviving  the  pa^,  they  decide  that  for 
them  “there  is  no  future  ahead.” 

Miller  declares  that  the  “effort  to  be' 
come  a  law  unto  oneself  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  tragedy.  To  dispossess  God  and 
become  a  God  oneself — this  is  .  .  .  our 
drama,  the  drama  of  the  Aryan  peoples.” 
Here  Prometheus  touches  Hamlet;  “Ham' 
let  is  in  our  blood,”  his  voice  is  our  “own 
conscience  clamoring  for  self-recognition” 
and  will  not  be  denied.  To  which  Fraen' 
kel  replies  that  Hamlet  is  “an  evil  augur 
of  a  later,  a  la^  age  to  come,  one  broken, 
confused,  sick  to  the  bone,”  and  “he  is 
within  us  all.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  declare 
that  Hamlet  is  Michael  Fraenkel.  .  .  the 
modem  sick  man;”  Hamlet,  also,  he  con' 
eludes,  mu^  be  “liquidated.” 

Liquidation  is,  of  course,  in  the  air  these 
days;  perhaps  the  realization  of  that  fad 
makes  sensitive  men  feel  “consciousness  as 
disease,”  certainly  the  forty'year-old  genet' 
ation  to  which  these  writers  belong  cannot 
escape  the  fad,  try  as  they  will  to  forget 
it  in  self-analysis.  Their  letters  are  very 
revealing  of  their  predicament,  very  sad 
and  to  the  unsympathetic  not  a  little  tire' 
some.  Yet  another  eight  hundred  pages 
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are  promised  to  those  who  have  enjoyed 
these  two  hundred.  —  Winifred  ^ith. 
Vassar  Collage. 

•  Mary  Beare.  The  German  Popular 
Play  “Atis”  and  the  Venetian  Opera. 
A  Study  of  the  Conversion  of  Operas  into 
Popular  Plays,  1675'1722,  widi  special 
reference  to  the  play  Atis.  New  York. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  1938.  81 
pages.  $2.25. — This  is  a  book  for  the 
dudent  of  the  theater  rather  than  for  the 
general  public;  though  foil  of  intereding 
material  and  showing  much  careful  and 
detailed  research  over  a  wide  6eld,  it  is 
a  mine  of  fads  rather  than  a  conneded 
literary  work.  The  aim  of  the  author  is 
to  relate  the  “Haupt'  und  Staatsaktionen” 
of  the  pre'Gottsched  German  popular 
theatre  or  “Wanderbiihne”  to  their  social 
background  and  to  show  the  drong  Italian 
influence  on  these  plays.  Miss  Beare 
devotes  her  fird  four  chapters  to  the 
development  of  the  opera  in  Venice  and 
its  continuation  in  Vienna  under  the 
Hapsburg  Emperors  and  their  Italian 
wives.  Her  account  of  the  number  of 
operas  produced,  the  magnificence  of  their 
produdion  and  the  complicated  dage  tech' 
nique  and  machinery  employed,  is  mod 
intereding.  The  populace  were  enter' 
tained  by  troupes  of  wandering  adors 
playing  in  the  market'place  or  the  “Ball' 
hauser.”  Their  plays  naturally  refleded 
the  tade  of  the  court  theatres  and  the 
plots  were  often  borrowed  from  the  operas 
in  vogue.  Miss  Beare  gives  a  number 
of  examples  of  such  borrowings,  with  much 
detail  as  to  mss.,  dates,  adors,  etc.  In 
Hamburg  the  opera  had  flourished  greatly 
since  1678  with  a  splendor  of  produdion 
which  rivaled  that  of  Vienna,  118  different 
operas  being  produced  in  a  space  of  18 
years,  one  of  them  with  84  changes  of 
scene.  Popular  among  these  was  a  “Sing' 
spiel”  called  Croesus,  the  plot  of  which 
was  adapted  freely  from  an  Italian  opera, 
Creso,  b^d  on  an  anecdote  of  Herodotus. 
Atis,  a  typical  example  of  the  class  of 
plays  known  as  “Haupt'  und  Staatsak' 
tionen,”  is  pradically  a  prose  version  of 
Croesus,  though  again  with  many  changes 
and  additions.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  fob 
low  Miss  Beare's  detailed  comparison  of 
Creso,  Croesus  and  Atis,  as  we  have  00 
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complete  outline  of  any  one  of  them;  she 
Bnds  the  main  difference  in  the  comic 
scenes  which  in  the  two  latter  are  added 
or  altered  to  suit  the  popular  Hamburg 
audknce  and  are  full  of  local  allusions.  The 
final  chapter  sums  up  the  chief  chara<fter' 
iAks  of  the  German  popular  play  up  to 
the  triumph  of  die  “regular  drama”  in 
1770. — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven, 
Connedticut. 

•  A.  W.  Bettex.  The  Gerrmin  >(oueI  of 
Today.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  F.  A.  Reeve.  Cambridge,  England.  Bowes 
and  Bowes.  1939.  46  pages.  2  shillings. — 
A  timely  and  valuable  guide  for  those  who 
wish  to  know  how  the  philosophy  of 
the  Third  Reich  affeefts  Ac  individual 
life  and  actions  of  the  people,  and  how 
those  Germans  not  assimilated  by  Ae 
present  regime  arc  finding  expression  in 
literature.  Our  auAor  takes  up  fir*  Ae 
convinced  Nazi  novelifts,  all  of  whose 
work  he  finds  dominated  by  Ac  “one  and 
only  valuable  human  type:  Ae  man  who 
makes  Ac  intcreAs  of  Ae  totalitarian 
ftate  Ae  sole  motive  for  his  aAions.” 
Besides  these  exponents  of  Nazi  dogma 
Acre  arc  ftill  novelets  who,  while  not  in 
open  opposition  to  Ac  government,  base 
their  work  on  oAer  and  more  spiritual 
values  and  by  avoiding  political  or  contro' 
versial  subjcAs  escape  Ac  vigilance  of  Ae 
censor  and  arc  muA  read  in  Germany.  He 
classifies  briefly  these  differing  groups, 
naming  Ac  mo^  charaderktic  novels  of 
caA  wiA  slight  but  revealing  indication  of 
Acir  subjeeft  matter.  The  novels  of  Ac  emi' 
grants,  among  whom  arc  many  whose  repu' 
tation  antedates  Ac  Third  RciA,  dwell 
chiefly  on  what  has  taken  place  in  Germany, 
whiA  gives  Acir  work  “an  excess  of  nega^ 
tion,”  or  dress  Ae  value  of  the  individ' 
ual  life  in  contrad;  to  that  dominated  by 
Ac  date.  The  lad  chapter  discusses 
briefly  the  German  novel  of  present-day 
Audria,  whiA  is  becoming  more  and 
more  like  that  of  Germany  itself,  and  of 
Switzerland,  “Ac  sole  country  in  Europe 
wiA  a  German-speaking  majority  which 
is  not  under  a  didtatorAip”  and  whose 
novels,  ranging  from  Ae  simple  regional 
tale  to  Ae  “sophidicated  modem  novel  of 
present-day  life,”  arc  well  worA  attention. 
— Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven. 


•  J.  B.  Leishman.  Rainer  Maria  Ril^. 

Later  Poems.  Lxmdon.  HogarA  Press. 

1940  277  pages.  10/6. — A  translation  of 
Ae  Spate  Gedichte  wiA  an  Introdudion 
and  an  important  Commentary,  dealing 
wiA  essential  problems  in  Rilke’s  poetry, 
wiA  Ae  poet's  positive  as  well  as  negative 
attitude  to  Chridianity  and  to  Chrid: 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  pp.  189  ff.; 
Emnwius,  The  Harrowing  of  Hell;  to  Death, 
war,  Aildhood,  women,  Ac  Angel,  etc. 
Rilke’s  Spanish  Trilogy  is  compared  wiA 
Coleridge's  Dejection  and  mod  searching 
paralleb  are  drawn  between  Rilke  and 
Holdcrlin,  Paul  Val^,  Baudelaire,  etc. 
The  “Five  Songs”  about  Ac  “hearsaid, 
remote,  incredible  War  God”  arc  rightly 
interpreted  as  a  double  vision  of  horror  and 
judice  of  God,  which  Rilke  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  balance  harmoniously  and  whiA 
from  a  tremendous  happening  had  “turned 
into  a  disease  when  it  might  have  been  a 
pure  frenzy.”  Thus  lamentation  prevailed 
over  exultation  in  Ac  end.  Appropriately 
Leishman  ends  his  valuable  contnbution 
wiA  a  line  from  Rilke’s  Sonnets  to  Orpheus: 
“We,  only  right  and  jud  where,  in  spite 
of  all,  we  praise.”  Nowhere,  as  Leishman 
ri^tly  points  out,  does  Rilke  recommend 
renunciation  as  someAing  good  in  itself. 
This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
serious  Ainkcr  or  poet  of  our  troubled 
Europe. — A.  Gloss.  University  of  Bridol. 

•  Chridoph  Martin  Wicland.  Oberon. 

A  Poetical  Romance.  In  twelve  books. 

Translated  from  Ae  German  by  JAn 
Quincy  Adams.  Edited  wiA  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes  by  A.  B.  Faud.  New  York. 
Crofts.  1940.  3^  pages.  $3.00. — ^To  Ac 
succind  information  provided  by  Ac  title- 
page  it  should  be  added  that  Adams’s 
MS.,  long  Aought  to  be  lod,  was  “dis¬ 
covered”  by  Ae  editor,  that  Ae  translation 
is  boA  complete  (which  Sotheby’s  is  not) 
and  admirable,  that  the  Introdudtion  of 
over  80  pages  is  mod  informative  and  the 
Notes  (25  pages)  a  happy  blend  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  appreciation,  and  that  Ae  illudra- 
tions  comprise  Ae  portrait  of  Wicland 
by  Anton  Graff  (1797),  Ac  handsome 
Copley  portrait  of  Adams  (1795),  a  fisw:- 
simile  page  of  Adamr’  fourth  and  final 
revision  of  Ae  translation,  and  the  Fron¬ 
tispiece  of  Ac  1789  (Leipzig)  edition  of 
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Oberon.  It  should  also  be  said  that  type, 
format,  and  binding  are  of  superior  exceh 
lence,  so  that  the  volume,  besides  being 
welcome  for  its  own  sake,  is  well  suited 
to  be  a  gift'book.  Both  editor  and  pulv 
Usher  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  rather 
notable  achievement  finely  executed. — 
Space  limitations  will  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  the  Adams  translation  as  such  in 
these  columns;  I  cxpeA  to  do  so  elsewhere. 
— Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Univer' 

sity. 

•  Zsolt  de  Harsanyi.  The  Star'Cazer. 

Translated  from  the  Hungarian  by 

Paul  Tabor.  New  York.  Putnam's.  1939. 
572  pages.  $2.75. — An  excellent  novel  of 
the  life  of  GaUleo.  It  is  written  with  a 
deep  underSanding  of  the  drama  of  his 
life,  his  numerous  scientific  inventions,  his 
passion  for  truth,  his  cordial  disUke  for 
Ari^otle  and  that  worthy’s  scientific 
blunders,  his  teaching  activities  at  Pisa, 
Padua  and  elsewhere,  his  infatuation  for 
Bianca  CappeUi,  his  cohabitation  with 
Marina,  the  mother  of  his  children,  his 
dome^ic  difficulties  with  various  members 
of  his  ffimily,  his  voluminous  correspond^ 
ence  with  various  European  scienti^,  his 
immense  Uterary  and  scientific  output,  his 
trial  before  the  Roman  Inquisition,  and  his 
unalterable  conviction  that  both  he  and 
Copernicus  were  right.  This  book  is 
hi^rically  and  scientifically  accurate.  It 
is  difficult  to  under^nd,  however,  why 
the  author  has  given  us  such  a  consi^ntly 
unilateral  picture  of  Galileo's  mother; 
why  he  has  not  utilized  to  greater  advan' 
tage  the  affectionate  relations  between 
Galileo  and  his  daughter  Si^r  Marie 
Cele^e,  and  why  he  has  not  dramatized 
a  little  more  Galileo’s  trial  before  the 
Roman  Inquisition.  That  tragic  event  in 
the  scienti^'s  life  could  and  should  have 
been  made  much  more  effective.  And  he 
might  have  mentioned  the  fad  that  if 
Galileo  did  abjure,  it  was  probably  be^ 
cause  he  felt  t^t,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
it  was  useless  to  seal  a  mathematical  truth 
with  martyrdom.  —  M.  De  Filippis.  Uni- 
versity  of  California. 

•  G.  Duribreux.  Bruun.  Brussel.  Onze 

Tid.  198  pages.  28  Belgian  fi^cs. — 

This  captivating  romance  transports  the 
reader  to  the  world  of  the  Odend  fisher' 


men.  And  I>uribreux  is  careful  not  to 
spoil  his  work  with  an  overdose  of  folk' 
lore.  Precisicm  in  the  introdudion  of  back' 
ground  and  characters,  and  a  vivid,  sug' 
gedive  dyle,  are  the  chief  merits  of  this 
tale,  some  parts  of  which,  like  the  ship' 
wreck,  and  the  dispute  between  Bruun 
and  his  ship-mate,  can  be  called  perfed. — 
Fr.  Closset.  Brussels. 

•  Leo  J.  Kryn.  De  Man  met  den  Board. 

Antwerp.  De  Sikkel.  33  pages. — A 

neat  burlesque  whose  theme  is  the  be' 
witching  of  the  “man  with  a  beard’’  by  a 
sorceress.  With  the  exception  of  the  work 
of  Joris  Vriamont,  there  has  been  little 
of  this  type  of  writing  in  Flemish  literature. 
It  is  to  lx  regretted  that  Kryn,  like  Vria' 
mont,  publishes  so  little,  especially  in  view 
of  the  ffid  that  their  dylidic  carefulness 
and  their  sobriety  would  make  them  useful 
models  which  many  young  Flemish  writers 
could  dudy  to  advantage.  —  Fr.  Closset. 
Brussels. 

•  Laszlo  Cs.  Szabo.  Magyar  }{ad  (Hun' 

garian  Observer).  Budaped.  Nyugat. 

1939.  184  pages. — For  a  number  of  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  Hungarian 
literature  to  accentuate  the  essay'form  of 
expression.  Laszlo  Cs.  Szabo  is  one  of  the 
mod  significant  exponents  of  this  tendency. 
His  knowledge  of  the  shades  and  complica' 
tions  of  the  Hungarian  language  is  intui' 
tively  and  traditionally  reliable.  His  intel' 
ligence  is  cosmopolitan  without  violating 
the  roots  of  his  own  Hungarian  culture. 
The  sub^title  of  Szabo’s  new  book  is  A 
Diary  of  the  European  Crisis.  Szabo,  of 
course,  is  not  a  jingo;  he  is  a  “good  Hun' 
garian,’’  as  Go^e  conceived  a  “good 
European,’’  and  he  is  also  an  excellent 
writer.  It  is  an  intellectual  pleasure  to 
read  his  book. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Wedem 
Reserve  University. 

•  Czeslaw  Straszewicz.  Litosc  (Pity). 

Warszawa.  J.  Mortkowicz.  1939. 

6.50  rf. — This  work  of  a  promising  young 
author  is  composed  of  two  parts.  The 
fird  affords  us  a  description  of  modem 
Germany;  the  second  presents  a  picture  of 
Spain  in  its  recent  period  of  chaos  and 
^tricidal  war.  The  author’s  treatment 
of  Germany  is  a  simplified  one — a  blatant 
caricature  of  the  regime  of  the  Third  Reich ; 
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his  portrayal  of  a  German  professor  is 
frankly  grotesque  and  trite.  We  cxxild  have 
done  without  the  caricaturing.  One  can 
imagine  the  bewilderment  of  a  typical 
intellediual  from  Leipzig,  who,  with  his 
native  German  inclination  towards  law 
and  order  and  his  acquired  Hitlerite  chat' 
aderiftics  of  discipline  and  obedience, 
suddenly  6nds  himself  in  a  Spain  inflamed 
with  many  passions.  The  contra^  could 
hardly  be  more  marked.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  obedient,  humble,  regimented 
citizen  of  the  Third  Reich — on  the  other, 
a  hyfterical,  fanatic  multitude  thrown 
againA  a  background  of  luxuriant,  southern 
verdure  and  of  old  Spanish  architedture. 

Barcelona  and  its  people  are  ma^erfuUy 
reproduced.  The  description  of  the  cathe- 
dial,  the  Grange  poetry  of  its  walls,  the 
beauty  of  the  folk  and  of  the  countryside — 
all  this  is  painted  with  great  tonal  warmth. 
We  adtually  see  the  crowds  locked  up  at 
ni^t  within  the  cathedral,  we  hear  the 
fiery  cursing  of  a  passing  captain.  The 
charming  smile  of  the  little  monk  in  the 
cathedral  patio  entrances  us. — ^The  author's 
scenes  will  long  remain  in  our  memory. — 
Janina  Muszi^pws^a.  Warszawa. 

•  Gilberto  Freyre.  Assucar,  Algumas 
receitas  de  doces  e  bolos  dos  engenhos 

do  }{ordeSte.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jose  Olym- 
pio.  1939.  166  pp.  20$000. — For  a  social 
hi^rian  to  publish  a  cook  book,  seems 
paradoxical  until  one  ^dies  this  volume. 
Then  in  the  hundreds  of  recipes  and  the 
59  illu^rations,  one  sees  the  recreation  of 
the  Brazilian  sugar  engenhos  from  the  I6th 
century  to  the  present  time.  Some  of 
the  names  are  illuminating  or  enticing,  as 
“Bob  Cabano”  (after  the  politicahsocial 
movement  that  agitated  the  Northea^ 
for  a  long  time),  “Mata^fome  Santos 
Dumont”  and  the  concodtion  with  the  in' 
triguing  name  “Pudim  Quero  Mais.”  For 
those  gu^torially  indifferent,  the  prelim' 
inary  80  pages  of  comment  by  the  author 
will  be  of  greater  intcre^. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

•  Claudio  de  Souza.  Terra  do  Pogo. 
(Impressoes  de  viagem  a  regiao  do 

polo  sul).  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edigao  do  P.  E. 
N.  Clube  do  Brasil.  Terccira  edigao. 
1939.  174  pages. — Frewn  the  Sandpoint  of 
subjedt'inatter,  this  book  may  be  divided 


into  two  parts;  a  brief  hi^rical  account 
of  the  discovery  in  1520  of  the  Arait  by 
Femao  de  Magalhaes,  and  the  journal  of  a 
modem  two'weeks  cruise  enjoyed  by  the 
author  in  1939.  Various  chapters  written 
in  the  entertaining  Ayle  of  familiar  essays 
describe  the  points  visited:  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  city  of 
Magellan  (old  Punta  Arenas),  B^gle 
Canal,  the  bays  of  Garibaldi  and  Hende* 
gaya,  the  penal  colony  at  Ushuaia,  Cape 
Horn,  Staten  Island,  and  back  to  Buenos 
Aires.  More  than  a  book  of  travel,  it  is 
a  genial  exposition  of  what  the  author 
considers  the  main  differences  between  the 
American  and  the  European  point  of  view. 
By  mere  contact  with  the  freedom,  joy, 
and  sunshine  of  America,  Europeans  adopt 
a  care'free  attitude  towards  life  and  a 
fraternal  spirit  towards  man. — Eunice 
Joiner  Gates.  Texas  Technological  College. 

•  Fidelino  de  Figuciredo.  AriStarchos. 
Sao  Paulo.  Colecgao  do  Departamento 

de  Cultura.  1939.  117  pages. — Professor 
Figueiredo  here  presents  in  book  form 
four  le<ftures  given  before  the  Departa^ 
mento  Municipal  de  Culture  in  Sao  Paulo. 
The  general  subjeeft  is  the  methodology  of 
literary  criticism.  The  fir^  two  ledtures 
give  a  sketch  of  the  hi^ry  of  bibliography 
in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  hiAoric  and  literary, 
and  speak  of  the  tools  at  the  disposal  of 
the  h'terary  hi^rian  in  Portuguese.  Lec' 
ture  three  sums  up  the  author's  ideas  on 
the  methodology  of  literary  hi^ry.  He 
draws  a  di^indtion  between  two  types  of 
criticism,  the  scientific,  and  criticism  con' 
sidered  as  an  orientation  of  the  spirit.  This 
latter  is  a  criticism  rather  of  interpretation 
than  of  judgment,  a  criticism  which  looks 
upon  literature  as  the  mo^  significar  c 
element  for  the  comprehension  of  man. 
As  usual,  the  autlK>r  shows  marked 
originality  and  mature  scholarship. — CaU 
vert  J.  Winter,  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Marcos  lolovitch.  T^uma  clara  ntanha 
de  abril.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 

Globo.  1940.  198  pages. — ^The  Odyssey 
of  a  frunily  of  Russian  Jews,  who  emigrate 
to  a  Jewish  colony  e^blished  in  Brazil. 
They  were  to  make  their  living  as  fiurmers, 
but  disease,  deaths  and  crop  friilures  drive 
them  from  their  land  into  the  town.  There 
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the  father  gains  a  precarious  livelihood 
as  a  6sh  peddler  and  later  as  a  fhiit  mer^ 
chant.  At  times  he  does  well,  but  yielding 
gradually  to  the  influence  of  ^ong  drink 
he  makes  a  ^ilure  of  his  business.  The 
sons,  including  the  author,  become  junk 
dealers.  Later,  the  latter  sells  life  insuT' 
ance  and  gives  violin  lessons  to  work  his 
way  through  school.  And  here  we  leave 
him,  in  doubt  as  to  his  future  adventures 
or  those  of  his  family.  One  feels  that 
the  narrative  is  pretty  close  to  life  and  well 
told,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  the  reader  to 
leave  him  with  no  clew  as  to  the  fete  of 
the  charadters  whom  the  author  has  intrO' 
duced. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Paulo  Setubal.  O  Sonho  das  Esmeral' 
das.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Editora 

Nacional.  1935.  (Fir*  Edition).  248  pages. 

15  milreis. — This  hi*orical  episode,  as 
the  author  calls  it,  is  an  account  of  the 
penetration  of  the  Sertao.  the  “Hinter^ 
land”  of  Brazil,  by  early  explorers  in  search 
of  emeralds  and  gold.  Of  the  various  ad' 
venturers  cited,  the  mo*  vividly  portrayed 
is  Femao  Dias  Pais  Leme,  the  intrepid  ex' 
plorer  who  at  the  age  of  eighty  equipped 
and  led  an  expedition  into  the  interior. 
The  lure  of  emeralds,  the  love  of  adventure, 
the  hardships  endured,  the  iron  will  and, 
at  times,  the  brutality  of  the  early  ex' 
plorers,  is  set  forth  in  chronicle  *yle. 
Frequent  interpolation  of  quotations  from 
hi*orical  sources  breaks  the  continuity 
of  the  narrative,  and  con*ant  repetitions 
become  somewhat  tiresome,  but  the  events 
recounted  are  sufficiently  exciting  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  reader  and  now  and 
then  a  fine,  poetic  nature  description  injedts 
a  delicate  touch.  The  book  is  somewhat 
lacking  in  arti*ry,  perhaps,  but  is  worth 
while  in  that  it  presents  a  picture  of  life 
in  early  Brazilian  hi*ory. — Charlotte  M. 
Lorenz.  Lawrence  Ck)llege. 

•  Pisma  Alexandra  Turgeneva  Bulga' 
Ifovym.  Moskva.  ,Gossocekiz.  1939. 

376  pages.  15  rubles. — ^The  letters  of 
Alexander  Turgenev  (1784'1845)  to  the 
brothers  Bulgakov  are  extremely  valuable 
for  the  under*anding  of  Russian  society 
of  that  period.  The  Turgenev  femily  was 
intimately  connedted  with  whatever  was 
vital  in  Russia,  and  its  members  were  well 
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known  at  the  imperial  court  as  well  as 
among  the  literary  and  revolutionary 
circles.  Alexander  Turgenev  knew  well 
not  only  his  Russia;  he  lived  abroad  a 
good  part  of  his  life  and  made  friends 
among  the  foremo*  Europeans  of  the  time. 
As  a  *udent  of  Schlozer,  at  Gottingen,  he 
became  intere*ed  in  hi*orical  research, 
and  left  some  intere*ing  materials  in  that 
field.  Among  his  non'Russian  corres' 
pondents  one  may  mention  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  breadth  of  his  intere*s.  Chateau' 
briand,  A.  Humboldt,  Walter  Scott,  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV. 

From  his  letters — and  he  was  a  ma*er 
of  the  art  of  letter-writing — one  gets  a 
clear  pidture  of  his  contemporary  Russia,  its 
in*itutions,  social  circles,  and  prominent 
individuals.  Mo*  poignant  are  the  St.  Pe' 
tersburg  letters  of  the  wmter  of  1836'1837, 
leading  up  to  and  following  Pushkin's  fetal 
duel.  As  one  of  the  poet’s  intimate  friends, 
Turgenev  was  commissioned  by  the  tsar  to 
accompany  his  body  to  his  burial  place  in 
the  province  of  Pskov. — Alexander  Kaun. 
University  of  California. 

•  Druzhba  narodov:  Almariach  f{hudozh. 

liter atury  narodov  SSSR.  I  and  II. 
Moskva.  Gihl.  1939.  310  and  374  pages. 
5  and  7  rubles. — These  two  “almanacs,” 
under  the  title  “Friendship  of  Nations,” 
begin  a  series  of  translated  poetry  and 
prose  from  the  literatures  of  Soviet  national 
minorities.  The  specimens  are  both  old  and 
contemporary.  Thus  along  with  fragments 
from  the  thousand  year  old  Armenian  epic, 
Sasuntsi  David,  and  from  the  hundred' 
yeaT'old  poems  of  Taras  Schevchenko,  we 
are  ofliere^  samples  of  modem  Kirghiz  and 
Kalmyk  literatures,  of  Belorussian,  Jewish, 
Georgian,  Tartar,  Chuvash,  Lesghian,  and 
other  lutionalities.  The  quality  differs, 
naturally,  but  on  the  whole  the  anthology 
is  kaleidoscopically  colorful.  A  numbo: 
of  nationalities,  the  Gypsies,  for  example, 
are  not  represented  as  yet.  One  should 
wish  for  more  samples  of  other  groups, 
such  as  the  Vol^  German  Republic, 
whence  comes  a  wi*ful  poem  by  Herbert 
Henle  about  a  *ork  sadly  contemplating 
the  mechanical  ploughing  of  a  tra*or. 
Altogether,  one  is  *ruck  by  the  orche*ral 
complexity  of  the  almanacs. — Alexander 
Kaun.  University  of  California. 
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•  Letopisi  GosudarStvermovo  Literature 
rvovo  Muxeya:  Pushi^in.  Moskva. 

ZhumabxyGaaetnoye  Ob’ycdincnie.  IQSd' 
1939.  610  pages.  25  rubles. — ^The  6r^  vob 
ume  of  the  Annals  of  the  State  Literary 
Museum  was  dedicated  to  Pushkin  (the 
second  volume,  on  Tol^y,  was  reviewed 
in  Boo\s  Abroad,  Spring,  1940.)  It  contains 
valuable  material,  such  as  unpublished 
variants,  autographs,  documents  from 
family  archives,  and  reminiscences  by  rela' 
tives  and  contemporaries  of  the  poet.  Push¬ 
kin's  pen  drawings,  portraits  and  carica¬ 
tures,  are  very  delightful,  even  when  they 
were  obvious  “doodling.”  There  are  also  a 
few  little-known  portraits  of  Pushkin, 
some  of  them  in  color.  The  book  will  prove 
very  helpful  for  a  ^udent  of  Pushkiniana. 
—A.  K. 

•  Sergey  Mikhalkov.  Stil(hi.  Moskva. 
Sovetsky  Pisatel.  1939.  98  pages. 

5  rubles. — A  slim  volume  of  lyrics  by 
Mikhalkov,  a  popular  Soviet  poet.  The 
verses  are  light,  clear,  melodious.  Many  of 
them,  in  facft,  have  been  put  to  music. — 
A.  K. 

•  M.  E.  Salty kov-Shchedrin.  Satira. 
Moskva-Leningrad.  Iskus^o.  1939. 

190  pages.  5  rubles. — The  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  death  of  Saltykov-Shchedrin, 
Russia's  great  satiric,  was  commemorated 
laA  year  by  a  number  of  publications  of 
his  works.  This  one  consi^  of  Augments 
from  his  satirical  writings,  designed  for 
platform  readings. — A.  K. 

•  Fritz  Thoren.  (Frcdrik  Thomas).  Jag 
dr  eld  och  luft.  Stockholm.  Albert 

Bonnier.  1939.  617  pages.  12  kroner. — In 
the  fir*  part  of  Fritz  Tlioren's  new  novel 
the  reader  feels  as  though  he  were  tum¬ 
bling  through  another  Effi  Brieft;  but  as  the 
narrative  progresses  the  charaterization  is 
intensified,  and  the  author  reveals  con¬ 
siderable  originality  in  producing  psy¬ 
chological  eflfets.  After  an  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage  to  an  older  man  the  heroine  turns 
to  a  career  on  the  tage,  during  the  course 
of  which  the  author  gives  not  only  a  timu- 
lating  portrait  of  a  lonely  woman  seeking 
for  a  purpose  in  life  but  also  an  unusual 
interpretation  of  the  views  and  aspirations 
of  an  arti*.  The  *ory  of  Jenny  Fran- 
zen’s  life  in  the  theater  belongs  among  the 


be*  recent  novels  of  the  *age.  Although 
the  plot  shows  certain  *ru<ftural  defers, 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  di*indtly  worth 
reading. — Lawrence  Thompson.  Iowa  State 
College. 

•  Ivan  Nimehuk  and  Osyp  Bodnaro- 
vich.  Alel{sander  Myshuha  Myftetz  i 

Liudnya  (Biography  of  Alexander  Myshu¬ 
ha  as  an  Arti*).  1938.  (Published  in  Lwiw, 
but  the  whole  edition  was  de*royed  during 
the  war,  in  1939.  A  few  copies  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Dr.  L.  Myshuha,  81  Grand 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  206  pages.  $5.00. 
— A  collecftion  of  articles  contributed  by 
23  different  authors,  with  60  illu*rations, 
printed  on  the  be*  paper  available  in 
Europe.  It  does  one  good  to  run  through 
the  pages  of  this  elegant  volume  and  draw 
inspiration  from  the  *ory  of  Alexander 
Myshuha,  his  *ruggle  with  environments 
and  his  fiiul  realization  of  his  cherished 
hope — becoming  an  opera  *ar  of  renown. 
The  *ory  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  If  the 
book  were  translated  into  English,  I 
would  recommend  it  to  all  young  *udents 
of  music. — Harry  Geo.  Sl^ehar.  New  York 
City. 

•  M.  Svetovski.  Ataturl^pva  Turl(sl(a 
(Atatiirk's  Turkey).  Beograd.  &1- 

kanski  in*itut.  1938.  226  pages. — This 
monograph  on  one  of  the  mo*  intere*ing 
countries  in  the  Modem  World,  a  country 
which  is  the  work  of  the  political  genius 
of  the  late  Kemal  Atatiirk,  throws  new 
light  on  the  former  political  ties  between 
the  Serbians  and  the  Turks,  the  importance 
of  Anatolia  as  the  home  of  the  old  Hittites, 
whose  culture  began  development  more 
than  four  thousand  years  ago,  and 
Atatiirk's  revolution.  Of  special  intere* 
to  us  is  the  chapter  on  the  great  reforms 
in*ituted  by  a  man  who  looked  upon  his 
didatorship  only  as  a  means  of  completing 
his  great  plans  for  a  national  Turkish  re¬ 
naissance.  The  book  is  a  complementary 
volume  to  Dr.  Dragutin  Mihajlovid's  Pri- 
vreda  savremene  Tur\s}{e,  also  published 
by  the  Balkan  In*itute. — Anthony  /. 
Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Milan  Petrovid.  T^ai  nacionalni  para' 
do}{s.  Jedan  ili  dva  naroda?  (Our  Na¬ 
tional  Paradox.  One  or  Two  Nations?). 
Novi  Sad.  Privately  printed.  1938.  116 
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pages. — The  writer’s  exhauAive  ^dy 
turns  on  the  problem  of  the  Croatian- 
Serbian  conflidt  and  discusses  the  que^ion 
as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Serbians  and  the  Croatians  as  two  nations 
from  the  hi^rical,  social,  cultural  and 
political  standpoints.  Dr.  Petrovid  an¬ 
swers  this  question  in  the  negative  and 
urges  the  necessity  of  national  unity. — 
Anthony  J.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Franc  Grived.  Slovemlp  knez  Kocelj 

(The  Slovene  Prince  Kocelj).  Ljubl¬ 
jana.  Jugoslovanska  knjigarna.  1938.  299 
pages.  120  din. — One  of  the  great  Slavonic 
princes  of  the  9th  century,  before  the 
German  princes  conquered  the  Slavonic 
Lands,  Knez  Kocelj  ruled  over  Carantania, 
the  Trans-Save  Province,  Upper  and 
Lower  Pannonia,  and  the  lands  extending 
up  to  Greater  Moravia.  Prof.  Grived  has 
here  drawn  in  simple  ^le  a  vigorous  por¬ 
trait  of  this  Slavonic  prince  who  was  at 
the  height  ofhis  power  in  861-885.  Among 
other  vivid  pidtures  of  the  times  is  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  life  of  the  ApoStles  of  the 
Slavs,  SS.  Cyril  and  Meth^ius,  in  the 
court  of  Kocelj. 

In  addition  to  the  really  beautiful  illus¬ 
trations  by  Stanko  Pengov,  the  author 
gives  the  prospedtive  ^dent  of  this  un¬ 
explored  mediaeval  hi^ry  a  complete 
bibliography  of  the  sources  he  used,  and 
in  addition  he  augments  each  chapter 
with  notes.  At  the  end  of  these  is  also  a 
map  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  Slovene 
Lands  in  the  9th  century. — Anthony  J. 
Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Mijo  Mirkovid.  Flacius.  Zagreb. 

Hr^tska  naklada.  1938.  216  pages. 

22  dinars. — Few  ^dents  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  know  that  Matthias  Flacius,  surnamed 
Illyricus,  is  one  of  the  great  men  the  South 
Slavs  have  given  to  European  scholarship. 
Matija  Vladid  was  a  very  unpopular  figure 
even  among  his  own  native  l^rian  Croa¬ 
tians  because  he  was  a  Prote^ant  reformer. 
Among  the  theologians  of  the  time  he  was 
a  hated  rationali^  and  determiniA,  and  his 
position  was  not  recognized  officially  until 
150  years  after  his  death. 

Professor  Mirkovid  has  written  a  sym¬ 
pathetic,  documented  ftudy  of  this  great 
Yugoslav  whose  philosophical  radicalism 
and  militant  spirit  in  many  respedts  even 


surpassed  that  of  Jan  Hus.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Flacius  made  a  significant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  hi^ry  of  Croatian  Prot- 
e^antism. — Anthony  J.  Klaniar.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

•  Vladimir  Pavlakovid.  Pas  u  svjetsltpj 
i  domaioj  k^^jizi  (The  Dog  in  World 
and  Native  Literature).  Zagreb.  Binoza. 
1938. — Etog-lovers  will  like  this  anthology 
of  ^ries  about  man's  be^  friend.  In  the 
volume  are  to  be  found  twenty-one  pieces 
by  eighteen  foreign,  and  eleven  by  Yugo¬ 
slav,  authors.  Represented  among  the 
foreign  contributors  are  Maeterlinck,  Sapo- 
naro,  Thompson,  Pui  Sung-Ling,  Keller- 
mann,  Reymont,  Chekhov,  Turgenev, 
Ram6n  Perez  de  Ayala,  and  Jack  London. 
— Anthony  J.  Klaniar.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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“.  .  .95  per  cent  of  Turks  bom  since 
1918  possess  diplomas  proving  that  they 
can  read  and  write.” — Sahiba  Gokcen,  in 
Le  Journal  de  Roubaix,  quoted  in  Atlantica. 

“Despite  (Thomas)  Mann’s  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  decadent  and  sensual  elements 
in  depicting  most  of  his  later  women  char- 
adters,  it  may  be  said  .  .  .  that  his  basic 
formula  for  them  is  almo^  unchanged 
throughout  his  works:  Women  are  simply 
more  or  less  pretty  females,  who  exert 
their  greatest  influence  through  sex  attrac¬ 
tion,  not  through  virtue,  intellect,  or 
feminine  spiritxiality.  There  is  no  woman 
who  holds  the  interest  because  of  positive, 
spiritual  greatness,  none  who  inspires 
through  self-sacrifice,  renunciation,  or  the 
triumph  of  a  pioneering,  independent 
spirit.” — Ema  H.  Schneck,  in  Monatshefte 
fur  Deutschen  Unterricht. 

“The  fsunous  German  Library  in  this 
great  book  and  printing  center  (Leipzig), 
which  until  now  belonged  to  the  Book 
Dealers’  Exchange  Association,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  public  institution.  It 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Reich 
Mini^ry  of  Propaganda  and  will  be  main, 
tained  by  funds  furnished  by  the  Reich, 
the  ^te  of  Saxony  and  the  city  of  Leipzig. 
Am(»ig  the  adtivities  of  the  German  Li¬ 
brary  is  the  colledtion  of  all  publications 
printed  in  the  German  language  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. — From  the  Gemtun 
Railroads  Information  Office^  Leipzig. 


THE  EDITOR  PARENTHESIZES 


These  lines  arc  written  during  a 
period  of  transition  and  confusion. 
France  is  in  the  throes  of  a  change 
of  government,  but  at  the  moment  there 
is  none  at  all,  and  business  dealings  with 
her  are  impossible.  England,  Germany  and 
Italy  are  fighting  furiously,  but  there  seems 
^ill  to  be  a  good  deal  of  cultural  adtivity 
everywhere,  and  our  foreign  mail  continues 
to  arrive  and  is  filled  with  surprises.  Our 
English  exchanges  reach  us  on  schedule 
or  thereabouts.  German  mail  comes  in 
marked  Via  Siberia.  We  are  ^ill  receiving 
packages  of  French  and  German  books, 
some  of  them  dated  well  into  the  latter 
part  of  May,  some  of  them  having  evidently 
sojourned  a  long  time  in  British  territory. 
Our  French  correspondent  sends  us  book 
reviews  under  date  of  June  12.  An  Eng' 
lish  scholar  writes  us  at  about  the  same 
time,  a  letter  which  is  calmly  oblivious  of 
all  world  adtivities  but  scholarly  ones  (he 
is  probably  not  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
existence  of  a  censorship),  and  which 
maps  out  plans  for  articles  on  German  h'ter' 
ature  and  reviews  of  German  books  through 
coming  months  and  years  of  placid  indu^xy. 
The  propaganda  sheets  from  (jcrmany  tell 
of  cheerful  induAry  in  that  amazing  coun' 
try,  of  music,  drama,  athletics  and  the 
cordial  joy  of  living.  And  an  intelligent 
correspondent  on  tfris  side  of  the  water 
writes  us  that  the  war  will  be  over  soon 
and  things  will  shortly  be  going  as  smooth' 
ly  as  ever.  We  have  no  doubt  that  people 
vnll  go  on  doing  things  in  every  country, 
and  doubtless  they  will  go  on  making 
books  and  papers.  But  what  will  the  books 
and  papers  of  reconditioned  Europe  be 
like? 

We  wonder  mo^  about  France — Paris. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  city  which  has 
remained  in  certain  matters  the  cultural 
capital  of  the  world,  as  writing  and  adting 
and  painting  and  thinking  at  the  didtation 
of  Messrs.  Ck)ebbels  and  Totali' 

tarian  readju&ments  in  France  will  not 
Aop  the  presses  or  turn  off  the  footlights. 
Steme  walls  do  not  a  prison  make — but  they 
do  diredt  energies  in  different  channels. 


We  have  been  looking  over  CJeorg 
Brandes'  Poland,  in  the  English  edition 
published  by  William  Heinemann  of  Lon' 
don  in  1903,  and  we  find  it  full  of  timely 
intereA.  Georg  Brandes  was  a  ^dent  of 
Polish  literature,  that  one  of  the  world’s 
great  literatures  which  has  been  moA  large' 
ly  produced  in  servitude.  Moreover,  he 
visited  Poland  and  ledtured  there  in  1885, 
1886,  1894  and  1899,  so  that  he  had  accu' 
mulated  a  great  deal  of  fir^'hand  informa' 
tion  on  the  life  of  a  proud  country  under 
a  foreign  yoke.  Two  of  his  findings 
impressed  us  especially.  The  firft  was  in 
connedtion  with  the  censorship  and  the 
admission  of  written  and  printed  matter. 
The  pohee  so  notoriously  and  universally 
hold  up  the  rabbit  and  let  the  fox  through, 
that  there  is  more  amusement  than  in^ruc' 
tion  in  Brandes’  accounts  of  such  expc' 
riences  as  an  official's  suspicious  examina' 
tion  of  a  Danish'French  dictionary  and  his 
final  decision  to  allow  the  visitor  to  bring 
in  Volume  I  (A'M),  but  to  send  Volume 
II  (N'Z)  on  to  St.  Petersburg  for  expert 
scrutiny.  It  is  profitable,  however,  to 
learn  how  life  under  con^nt  espionage 
(we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it  in 
recent  years  in  (jermany)  keeps  everybexly 
in  the  jitters  but  develops  certain  skills  and 
faculties,  the  ability  to  write  with  sym' 
pathetic  ink,  so  to  speak,  and  to  read  be' 
tween  the  lines,  to  give  and  take  hints 
that  are  entirely  imperceptible  to  the  un' 
initiated.  Brandes  himself,  allowed  to  lec' 
ture  in  Warsaw  on  Polish  literature  but 
forbidden  to  mention  certain  writers,  cer' 
tain  periods,  and  such  words  as  ’’freedom" 
and  ’’fatherland,”  nevertheless  learned  how 
to  talk  over  the  heads  of  sleepy  Russian 
policemen  and  go  right  to  the  hearts  of 
eager  Polish  hearers.  The  ultimate  effeeft 
of  all  this  wretched  spying  and  the  spiteful 
ingenuities  it  develops  is  certainly  bad  for 
all  concerned,  and  not  lea^  so  for  the  over' 
cauticxis  foreign  government. — ^The  other 
intere^ing  conclusion,  aie  which  we  have 
neither  the  space  nor  the  competence  to 
develop,  is  the  effect  of  long  national  hu' 
miliatfon  on  the  undeniably  great  and  noble 
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literature  of  the  Poles.  Men  have  written  drained  and  neurotic  which  so  generally 
magnificent  things  in  prison,  but  prob'  characfleriacs  it,  and  more  humor,  more 
ably  few  men  have  written  as  sanely  and  realism,  more  of  the  appealingly  and  na- 
wholesomely  m  pri^  as  they  would  have 

done  with  the  ball  and  chain  unlocked  s  1 

from  their  aching  ankles  and  God’s  sweet  through  all  her  sufferings,  Poland 

outdoor  air  in  their  lungs.  The  literature  remained  articulate.  A  spirited  people 
of  a  free  Poland  might  have  had  less  of  the  can't  be  gagged. 

AAA 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS 

IN  AMERICAN  CLASSROOMS 


FRENCH 

★W.  S.  Barney.  Practical  French  Review 
Gramnuir.  New  York.  Prentice'Hall.  1940. 
184  pp.  $1.60. — ^The  whole  subject  in  21 
succindt  lessons. 

★M.  L.  Biencourt.  The  French  Preposition. 
Lm  Angeles.  The  Schola^ic  Press.  1939. 
198  pp. — A  ^udy  followed  by  a  reference 
diVftionary. 

Clifford  Mortimer  CriA.  A  Short  Re' 
view  of  French  Grammar.  New  York.  Ox' 
ford  University  Press.  1938.  206  pp. — 
Stream'lined  and  ^ipped^down. 

★Helen  et  Robert  Fourc.  Souvenirs  fran' 
fais  en  Amhique.  Bofton.  Ginn.  1940.  361 
pp.  $1.60. — ^ploration,  discovery  and 
settlement  in  Canada  and  Louisiana. 
★William  S.  Hendrix  and  Walter  E. 
Meiden.  Beginning  French.  Bo^n.  Hough' 
ton  Mifflin.  1940.  408  pp.  $2.00. — Begin' 
ner's  book,  based  entirely  on  seledions 
having  to  do  with  French  life  and  culture. 
★Elton  Hocking  and  Joseph  M.  Carricre. 
Transition  to  Reading  and  Writing  French. 
New  York.  Farrar  ^  Rinehart.  1940. 183  + 
42  pp. — A  review  grammar,  a  composition 
book  and  a  conversation  manual. 

★Henri  Lancin.  Rapid  French  Review. 
New  York.  The  Penny  Press.  1939.  48  pp. 
12c. — An  exercise  book. 

★Wilson  Micks  and  Olga  Longi.  Funda' 
mental  French.  New  York.  Oxford  Uni' 
versity  Press.  1940. 295  pp. — Compad  and 
adequate,  with  abundant  exercises. 


★Clifford  S.  Parker.  French  Pra<flice  Bool(. 
Bo^n.  Heath.  1940.  287  pp. — Rules  and 
exercises  for  the  second  year. 

★Alexander  H.  Schutz.  ^os  Amis.  New 
York.  Farrar  ^  Rinehart.  1940.  147  + 
xxii  pp. — Reader  for  the  fourth  seme^r, 
with  abundant  conversation  exercises. 
★Alfred  de  Vigny.  Chatterton.  Los  Ange- 
les.  Lymanhouse.  1939.  82  pp.  75c  and 
$1.00. — Edited  by  Eric  A.  I>awson  and 
John  Langdon  Jones. 

GERMAN 

★E.  P.  Appelt  and  A.  M.  Hanhardt. 
Deutsches  Leben.  New  York.  Harper.  1940. 
184  pp.  $1.30. — A  cultural  reader. 

James  A.  Chiles.  Intermediate  German 
Readings.  BoAon.  Ginn.  1940.  297  pp. 
$1.40. — Stories  from  Lons,  Keller,  Storm, 
Goethe,  Schiller. 

★Erich  Hofacker  and  Richard  Jente. 
Complete  College  German.  BoAon.  Heath. 
1939.  400  pp. — An  important  feature  con' 
si^  in  supplementary  exercises  with  each 
lessem. 

★Ludwig  Tieck.  Der  blonde  Ecl{bert  und 
die  Schdne  Magellone.  New  York.  Apple- 
ton'Century.  1940  142  pp. — ^Two  Mar- 
chen,  edited  by  F.  G.  Schmidt  and  A^rid 
M0rk  Williams. 

SPANISH 

★Doris  K.  Arjcna,  Rose  L.  Friedman. 
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Efther  P.  Carvajal.  Sf>ain  and  America. 
Chicago.  Scott,  Foresman.  1940.  476  +24 
pp.  $1.88. — A  second  year  book. 

★Robert  Avrett.  Outime  Spanish  Review 
Gramnwr.  New  York.  Harper.  1940.  266 
pp.  $1.30. — Stresses  the  correlation  be' 
tween  English  and  Spanish  grammar. 

★Pio  Baroja.  La  Vida  de  un  EStudiante 
en  Madrid.  New  York.  Harper.  1940.  130 
pp.  $1.00. — An  adaptation  of  the  fir* 
part  of  El  drbol  de  la  ciencia,  edited  by 
Edin  Brenes  and  Durland  H.  Patterson. 
★Ricardo  Le6n.  CaSta  de  Hidalgos.  New 
York.  Crofts.  1940.  156  pp. — Edited  for 
second  year  reading  by  J.  Horace  Nune' 
maker  and  Edward  C.  Kundert. 

★Bernard  Levy.  Present'Day  Spanish. 
New  York.  Cordon.  360  pp. — For  conver' 
sation  and  composition;  the  emphasis  on 
Latin' America. 

A 

Whether  or  not  the  cata*rophic  events 
of  the  la*  few  months  will  have  de*roycd 
much  of  the  value  of  our  cultural'hi*orical 
approach  to  French— language'through' 
life — is  locked  in  the  future.  There  is  the 
possibility  that  the  basis  of  such  books 
as  the  Hendrix'Meiden  Beginning  French: 
A  Cultural  Approach  may  be  relegated  to 
the  *atus  of  hi*orical  curiosity.  That  does 
not,  however,  affedt  either  its  ingenuity 
or  its  effedtiveness  as  a  teaching  medium. 
Vocabulary  and  grammar,  carefully  graded, 
are  recognized  only  as  means  to  an  end, 
that  end,  for  mo*  *udents,  being  the  acqui' 
sition  of  reading  skill,  that  is,  the  ability  to 
read  in  French  and  under*and  in  French. 
Each  lesson  is  based  on  a  seledtion  in 
French  having  to  do  with  French  geog' 
raphy,  life,  hi*ory,  literature  and  the  like, 
so  simple  that  it  may  be  under*ood  with' 
out  recourse  to  English,  and  planned  so 
that  it  may  be  extensively  used  about 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  well.  There 
are  copious  exercises,  all  in  French,  and  a 
few  que*ions  on  grammar,  in  English, 
which  mu*  be  answered  only  by  referring 
to  the  Grammatical  Appendix  at  the  end 
of  the  book.  There  is  of  course,  the 
que*ion  whether  such  material  may  not 
end  by  boring  some  *udents.  The  old 
reader  material — fiaury  *ories,  folk  tales, 
adaptations  of  literary  sele*ions — had  a 
certain  juiciness  which  even  the  mo* 


exciting  of  cultural  matter  may  lose  in  the 
long  run. 

A 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  more  and  more 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  great  gulf 
which  exi*8  between  a  mere  exposure  to 
the  principles  of  French  (or  any  other) 
grammar  and  the  dependable  knowledge 
of  them,  which  may  be  relied  on  in  the 
series  of  wholesale  crises  which  every  con' 
versation  and  every  composition  in  a  for' 
eign  language  con*itutes.  The  name  of 
review  grammars  in  foreign  languages  is 
legion,  and  appears  to  be  increasing  at  a 
rate  which  die  harassed  teacher  of  ten 
years  ago  would  have  hailed  as  nothing  less 
than  miraculous.  Transition  to  Reading 
and  Writing  French  by  Elton  Hocking  and 
Joseph  M.  Carriere  is  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment,  if  a  bit  complicated.  It  consi*8  of 
separate  reviews  of  French  grammar,  the 
fir*  predicated  on  the  necessity  for  learn- 
ing  to  read  French  and  *ressing  fundtional 
grammar,  and  insi*ing  on  recognition  as  the 
primary  aim.  This  is  passive  grammar — 
on  the  analogy  of  the  passive  vocabulary. 
An  intere*ing  feature  is  150  Faux  Amis — 
those  deceptive  cognates  which  so  often 
betray  the  beginner.  The  second  part, 
which  may,  however,  be  used  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  thus  developing  two  skills  at  the  same 
time,  aims  at  the  acquisition  of  corredtness 
in  writing,  and  fluency  as  well  as  corredt- 
ness  in  speaking.  It  excludes  all  usages 
which  are  purely  literary;  otherwise  it 
covers  exadtly  the  same  ground  and  in  the 
same  order.  The  vocabulary  is  re*ridted, 
there  being  only  1,328  words  in  the  French- 
English  sedtion.  There  are  twelve  lessons  in 
each  part,  and  it  would  seem  that  each 
lesson  would  require  two  hours  for  class 
discussion  and  recitation. 

A 

That  inde&tigable  maker  of  text  books, 
Professor  George  H.  Danton  of  Union 
College,  has  put  together  into  (Mie  reader 
Wilhelm  Haufl^  s  Die  Karawane  and  Gott¬ 
fried  Keller's  Der  Schmied  seines  Glucl^es 
(Farrar  6^  Rinehart).  This  lining  up  of 
very  easy  material  with  Keller's  subtle  and 
diflEcult  German  will  certainly  give  the 
candid  learner  a  jolt  in  the  middle  of  his 
seme*er ;  butthere  may  be  some  pedagogical 
merit  in  coaxing  the  *udent  along  a  prim¬ 
rose  path  till  he  has  developed  a  certain 
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facility  in  reading,  and  then  revealing  to 
him  with  cruel  kindness  that  German  fic' 
tion  is  often  much  more  complicated  than 
the  ^ries  he  has  ju^  6nished.  Contrary 
to  the  general  praAice  of  editors  who  are 
presenting  ^ndard  material,  Professor 
Danton  gives  practically  no  biographical 
information  about  his  authors,  but  deals 
in  his  concise  introduAion  almo^  entirely 
with  the  technique  of  the  two  ^ries. 

A 

Professor  Erich  Hofecker  of  Washington 
University  and  Richard  Jente  of  the  Uni' 
versity  of  North  Carolina  have  in  Com' 
pleu  College  Gerrmin  (D.  C.  Heath)  put 
two  entirely  different  books  into  one.  TTie 
fir^  half  of  the  book  is  a  brief  German 
Grammar  for  Beginners,  concise  but 
provided  with  an  'jnusual  variety  of  exer' 
cises  and  carrying  so  much  reading  matter 
that  the  authors  sugge^  that  a  reader  may 
be  dispensed  with  (it  would  probably  be 
much  better,  however,  to  add  a  small 
reader  from  the  beginning).  Then,  making 
the  book  available  for  the  second  year  also, 
is  a  review  grammar,  applying  the  con' 
centric  circle  method  with  a  good  deal  of 
skill,  and  supplied  with  exercises  ju^  as 
generously  as  the  fir^.  There  is  a  well' 
made  grammatical  appendix  of  more  than 
30  pages. 

A 

A  usable  looking  new  French  grammar 
which  encourages  the  use  of  the  spoken 
language  from  the  ^art  and  in  addition  pHy 
vides  continuous  reading  material  from  the 
firft  lesson,  is  Fundamental  French,  by 
Wilson  Micks  and  Olga  Longi,  of  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Roche^r.  The  prefrice  in' 
forms  us  that  the  book  is  intended  prin' 
cipally  for  use  in  colleges,  but  the  assign' 
ments  are  always  moderate,  and  all  gram' 
matical  matters  are  explained  so  simply 
that  intelligent  beginners  of  any  age  would 
certainly  have  no  difficulty  with  it.  An 
intere^ing  feature  of  its  arrangement,  and 
one  which  may  be  psychologically  more 
important  than  it  might  seem  at  firA  blush, 
is  that  every  one  of  the  28  regular  lessons 
into  which  the  book  is  divided,  and  every 
one  of  the  four  review  lessons,  is  exadtly 
six  pages  long,  so  that  if  the  teacher  follows 
the  author's  in^rueftions  in  the  assignment 
of  lessons,  the  ^dent  will  never  be  dis' 
mayed  by  a  long  assignment  following  a 


short  one.  There  are  a  6ne  lot  of  optimal 
supplemental  exercises.  Perhaps  the  weak' 
e^  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  lack  of  a 
reference  grammar  sedtion.  Of  course  the 
grammatical  index  makes  it  possible  to 
con^rudt  one  from  the  body  of  the  book, 
but  a  few  pages  of  formal  grammar  in  an 
index  would  certainly  make  the  work  much 
more  valuable 

A 

The  Arjona'Friedman'Carvajal  second' 
year  book  Spain  and  America  in  the  Scott, 
Foresman  Language,  Literature  and  Life 
program  is  as  marvelously  varied,  vigorous 
and  purposeful  in  its  attacks  as  the  other 
volumes  in  this  original  series.  It  resorts 
to  every  imaginable  device  to  keep  the 
^dent  on  the  qui  vive  by  flinging  ques' 
tions  at  him  in  every  possible  new  and 
searching  fashion,  and  certainly  mu& 
result  in  a  good  deal  of  resourcefulness  in 
the  use  of  the  language.  Nor  is  the  book's 
catholicity  limited  to  its  use  of  pedagogical 
methods.  Its  reading  matter  ranges  from 
old  Spain  to  the  Spanish'speaking  part  of 
the  United  States  and  moves  m  to  the 
Spanish  American  republics,  and  it  deals 
alertly  with  hi^ry,  literature,  manners 
and  cu^ms  so  as  to  weave  into  one  fabric 
all  speaking,  thinking  and  living  in  the  for' 
flung  Spanish'speaking  world.  The  Gram' 
matical  Summary  is  extensive,  but  is  kept 
carefully  isolated  at  the  back  of  the  boeJe. 
The  authors  are  not  afraid  to  use  English 
on  occasion,  and  it  is  curious  that  their 
varied  and  fascinating  illuftrations  are  all 
labeled  in  English,  when  it  would  have 
been  perfedlly  easy  to  explain  them  in 
Spanish.  The  preparation  of  these  books 
mu^  require  an  enormous  amount  of  labor, 
and  some  forthright  souls  may  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  labor  they  require  of  the 
^udent  is  sometimes  wide  of  the  mark. 
Perhaps  not.  All  this  maneuvering  is  a 
kind  of  discipline.  And  these  books  are 
certainly  alive. 

A 

A  number  of  different  reasems  are  com' 
bining  to  simulate  intereA  in  the  Spanish 
language  in  this  country.  And  ^dents 
of  Spanish  are  likely  nowadays  to  be  very 
definitely  intere^ed  in  learning  to  under' 
ftand  and  speak  the  language.  It  is  with 
this  need  in  view  that  Dr.  Bernard  Levy 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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has  compiled  his  ambitious  Present  Day 
Spanish,  a  large  exercise  book  which 
could  be  the  basal  text  for  a  second  year 
composition  class.  It  specializes  in  idioms, 
colloquialisms,  synonyns,  paronyms  and 
Mexicanisms  (Dr.  Levy  has  not  ignored 
European  Spain,  but  he  realizes  that  there 
has  been  a  shift  in  the  relative  importance 
of  the  Spanish  speaking  countries  which 
for  suddenness  and  completeness  probably 
has  no  parallel  in  hi^ry).  Eadb  of  his 
chapters  begins  with  an  extremely  collo^ 
quial  dialogue,  followed  by  extensive  ex' 
planatory  notes  and  a  variety  of  exercises. 
The  appendixes  are  full  of  information,  and 
include  a  liA  of  several  hundred  common 
comparisons,  similes  and  metaphors  like 
“mas  borracho  que  una  uva” — “e^  hecho 
un  abril” — without  which  Spanish  is  in- 
sipid  and  foreign,  and  which  the  author 
thinks  have  never  before  been  put  together 
in  this  convenient  form. 

A 

The  subtitle  of  French  Practice  Bool{, 
by  Professor  Clifford  S.  Parker  of  the  Uni' 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  is  Rules  and 
Exercises  for  Intermediate  French  in  High 
Schools,  Junior  Colleges  and  Colleges.  This 
would  seem  to  describe  a  French  Review 
Grammar,  but  the  author  objeAs  to  that 
classification,  principally  because  he  has 
not  covered  all  the  ground  of  French  gram- 
mar,  as  the  orthodox  “review  grammar" 
would  at  leaA  in  cursory  fashion  be  sup' 
posed  to  do.  He  has  not  repeated  the 
elementary  rules  which  every  ^udent 
necessarily  learns  in  the  early  part  of  his 
beginning  year,  he  dots  not  bother  with 
the  rules  in  which  French  and  English 
are  alike,  and  he  does  not  burden  the 
Audent  with  recondite  rules  which  he 
is  reasonably  certain  never  to  have  any 
use  for  even  if  they  are  to  be  found  in  all 
Aandard  grammars.  (This  reviewer,  who 
began  to  ftudy  French  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  has  read  French  books  by  the 
gallon,  happened  to  recall  the  other  day 
an  idiom  which  a  conscientious  French 
teacher  dinned  into  him  in  his  second  year 
so  insi^ntly  that  he  knows  it  at  lea^  as 
well  as  he  knows  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but 
which  he  cannot  remember  to  have  seen 
in  print  in  French  since.)  An  original 
feature  of  the  work,  and  one  which  the 
autiK)r  believes  will  give  flexibility  and  add 


to  the  work's  usefulness,  is  that  in^ead  of 
dividing  his  book  into  lessons,  he  furnishes 
exactly  one  hundred  “rules,”  each  followed 
by  illu^rations  and  exercises,  each  “rule” 
with  its  development  con^ituting  a  sedtion 
which  may  be  short  or  long,  and  which 
may  at  the  teacher's  convenience  be  part 
of  a  lesson  or  a  whole  lesson  or  more  than 
one  lesson. 

AAA 

According  to  the  Americdn  Hebrew,  21 
Jews  have  been  awarded  one  or  the  other 
of  the  Nobel  prizes:  Four  in  chemi^ry, 
six  in  physics,  seven  in  medicine,  two  in 
literature,  two  for  their  labors  in  behalf  of 
international  peace. 

“The  ?{ouvelle  Revue  Franfaise  has  a 
universal  character,  and  it  was  the  fir^t  to 
practice  a  wholesome  division  of  labor  in 
literary  criticism,  encouraging  each  critic 
more  and  more  in  his  own  specialty.  Fi' 
nally,  it  has  the  merit  of  having  been  able 
to  preserve  its  independence:  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  many  parties,  political 
and  social,  whose  disputes  fill  contempo' 
rary  life,  but  also  in  its  relations  with  the 
public,  the  writers  themselves,  and  its  pub' 
lishers." — L.  Morino.  La  T^ouvelle  Revue 
Frartfaise.  Pages  214'215. 

Officers  of  the  German  American  Writ' 
ers  Association,  affiliated  with  the  Amer' 
ican  PEN  Club,  are:  Honorary  President, 
Thomas  Mann;  President,  Oskar  Maria 
Graf;  Vice'President  Ea^^  Di^rid, 
Ferdinand  Bruckner;  Vice  PresidentWes' 
tern  Distridt,  Bruno  Frank;  National  Gen' 
eral  Secretary,  Curt  Riess;  New  York 
General  Secretary,  Walter  Schoen^dt; 
E^lblic  Relations,  Klaus  Mann;  “Presse," 
Manfred  George;  Executive  Secretary, 
Kurt  Hellmer.  Its  New  York  address  is: 
15  East  40th  St.,  Suite  903,  New  York  City. 

Giulio  Einaudi  in  Turin  has  launched 
a  new  scientific  monthly  magazine  called 
II  Saggiatore.  The  diredtors  are  Cesare 
Frugoni,  F.  P.  Mazza,  O.  M.  Olivo,  Fran' 
cesco  Tricomi,  and  Gian  Carlo  Wick. 

According  to  the  Countess  Santivale, 
daughter  of  Marie  Louise  and  General 
Neipperg,  Napoleon  whiled  away  the 
time  on  his  journeys  by  reading  novels, 
and  when  he  had  finished  one  he  threw  it 
out  of  his  carriage  window. — From  Les 
Annates  Politiques  et  Litteraires. 
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ifAnnuaire  de  la  Pensee  Prangaise.  Saint' 
Etienne.  “Stephania.”  1940.  8  pp.  10 
francs. — Tome  I,  Pokes;  a  roU'call  of  French 
poets. 

•^^Ueorges  Blin.  Baudelaire.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard.  1939.  219  pp. — A  beautifully  writ' 
ten  analysis  and  appreciation. 

-A^Marcel  Braibant.  Les  Paysans  d'aujour' 
d'hui.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1940. 
16.50  francs. — In  the  works  of  contem' 
porary  authors. 

'^Nicolai  Dontchev.  Racine  en  Bulgarie. 
^fia,  Bulgaria,  ^itions  de  TEssor  Bub 
gare.  1939. — Athalie  has  been  translated 
into  Bulgarian  several  times;  Andromaque, 
Phidre,  and  Mithridate,  less  often. 

-A-Paul  feluard.  Donner  d  voir.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard. — Aims  and  methods  of  the  surreal' 
i^s. 

-A-Langston  Hughes.  UnChara  J^ouveau. 
Port'au'Prince.  Imprimerie  de  I'l^tat.  15 
pp. — Translated  by  Ren^'Piquion.  Intro' 
dudtion  by  Ama  Bontemps. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

■A^Germaine  Beaumont.  Les  Clefs.  Pkris. 
Plon. — An  adventure  in  spiritual  passiem. 
■^Julia  de  Beausobre.  La  Femme  qui  ne 
pouvak  pas  mourir.  Paris.  Stock.  21  fhuics. 
— In  and  out  of  prison  in  Russia. 

■A^Marcel  Berger,  editor.  Les  plus  jolis 
contes  de  7>loel.  Pads.  6mile'Paul.  1939. 285 
pp.  20  francs. — All  from  French  authors. 

Alfred  Colling.  Oermim,  reldche  . . . 
Paris.  Plon. — Backpage  in  a  thedtre  d'avarU' 
garde. 

ifLktn  de  Hoyer.  Les  Precurseurs.  Paris. 
Plon.  1940.  509  pp.  30  francs. — Psycho' 
logical  iK)vel  about  the  Russian  revolution. 
'A’Ren^  Jouglet.  Valparaiso.  Paris,  eras' 
set.  1940. 287  PP-  21  fi^cs. — Novel  whose 
episodes  reach  from  Paris  to  Chile. 

-A^Paul  L6autaud.  Passe'Temps.  Paris.  Mer' 
cure  de  France.  16.50  francs, — Short  *0' 
ries  and  sketches. 

■^Makhali'Phal.  La  Favoriu  de  dix  ans. 
Rris.  Albin  Michel.  1940.  255  pp.  21 
francs. — Cambodian  romance. 


★Henry  de  Monfreid.  Le  Secret  du  Lac 
?{oir.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise. 
1940.  24  francs, — Novel  of  thirty  years 
ago,  with  dark  forebodings  of  the  present. 
★Pierre  Montmajour.  VHorrible  Aventure 
du  Dr.  Osmont.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  1939. 
192  pp. — Crime  and  its  atonement,  with 
a  touch  of  the  supernatural. 

★Jacques  Moreau.  Intelligences  avec  I'en- 
nemi.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  711  pp.  60  francs. 
— Novel  about  a  friendship  between  a 
German  and  a  Frenchman  1^8'1934. 
★6l&)nore  Niquille.  Le  Deftin  Vanne.  La 
Chaux'de'Fonds.  “Nouveaux  Cahiers.” 
1940.  388  pp.  3.75  Swiss  francs. — Novel 
of  life  winnowed  by  deftiny. 

★Jean  Rogissart.  LePeretla  Fork.  Paris. 
Denoel.  1940.  229  pp. — Novel  of  the 
Ardennes,  1830'1870. 

★Jules  Romains.  Vorge  contre  ^uinette. — 
La  Douceur  de  la  Vie.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1939.  247  and  282  pp.  20  francs  each. — 
Volumes  XVII  and  XVIII  of  Les  Homines 
de  Bonne  Volonte. 

★Anne'Marie  Selinko.  Demain  tout  ira 
mieux.  Paris.  Gallimard. — Novel  by  a 
brilliant  young  Au^rian  joumaliA. 
★Simenon.  Le  hourgyneftre  de  Pumds. 
Paris.  Gallimard. — ^The  *ory  of  a  self-made 
man. 

★Marcelle  Tinayre,  ESt'ce  un  miracle? 
Paris.  Flammarion. — A  *ory  of  religious 
experience. 

★Henri  Troyat.  Doftoievs\y.  Paris.  Fa' 
yard,  1940.  625  pp.  28  francs. — Biograph' 
ical  novel. 

★Pierre  V6ry.  Madame  et  le  mart.  Paris. 
Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  1940. 22  francs. 
— A  writer  of  detedive  ^ries  looking  for 
his  own  “murderer.” 

★Paufe'Marie  Weyd.  Lettres  d  ma  fille  fer' 
miere.  Paris,  ^itfons  des  Loisirs.  1939. 
250  pp.  10  francs. — Novel  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  letters. 

FRENCH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Emma  Calve.  Sous  tous  les  dels,  j'ai 
chante.  .  .  .  Paris.  Plon,  1940.  297  pp. — 
Places  and  people  she  knew. 
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'A'Jacques  Chardonne.  Chronique  Privee. 
Paris.  Stxxk.  1940.  258  pp.  25  francs. — 
His  memoirs. 

★Abb^  Ed.  Coutan.  Ma  soeur  Sabine. 
Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1939.  260  pp.  20 
francs. — A  monument  to  a  life  of  conse' 
cration. 

★M.  de  Crisenoy.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza. 
Paris.  Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse.  1940. 
96  pp.  3  francs. — An  African  explorer. 
★Henri  Danjou.  L'Heroique  Fmlande. 
Paris.  Plon.  1940.  251  pp.— Snapshots  of 
the  war. 

★Marie  Dekourt.  Pericles.  Paris.  Galli' 
mard.  1939.  267  pp. — And  his  age. 
★Georges  Duhamel.  Positions  franfaises. 
Paris.  Mercurc  de  France.  1940.  209  pp.  17 
francs. — Chronicles  of  1939. 

★Ventura  Garda  Calderbn.  La  PSrichole. 
P^.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  1940. 
18  francs. — The  mo«;  popular  subjedt  of 
Peruvian  biography. 

★Jose  Germain.  Heros  d'un  jour.  Paris. 

Spes.  1939. 12  francs. — Sketches  of  French 

heroes  through  the  ages. 

itUne  Heroine  de  la  Charite.  Nice.  “L’E' 

claireur  de  Nice.”  57  pp. — 6mihe  Morel, 

founder  of  the  religious  group,  Notre 

Mmtagne. 

★Hoong'Xuan'Nhi.  Les  Cahiers  iruimes  de 
Heou'Tam.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 

1939.  163  pp.  16.50  francs. — A  ^udent 
from  Annam. 

★Jean  Huguenin.  Le  Carnet  d'un  Mobilise. 
La  Chaux-dc'Fonds.  “Nouveaux  Cahiers.” 

1940.  88  pp.  2  Swiss  francs. — Comic  and 
pathetic  glimpses  of  military  life,  by  the 
director  of  “Nouveaux  Cahiers.” 

★^mile  Lauvri^e.  Hiiloire  de  la  Louisiane 
Pranfaise.  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana  State 
University  Press.  1940.  445  pp.  $4.50. — 
An  exhauAive  and  meticulous  tody. 
★Aimc  Lauridre.  Le  Lieuteruint  Psichari. 
Paris.  Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse.  95  pp. 
— I.  e.  Eme^  Psichari. 

★Maurice  Lewandowski.  L' Auteur  incon' 
rtu  de  I'lmitation  de  Jisus'ChriA.  Paris. 
Plon.  1940.  233  pp.  21  francs.— An  enig' 
ma  of  religious  hitory. 

★Andre  Mattei.  L'Homme  de  Descartes. 
Paris.  Aubier.  1940.  263  pp.  22  francs. — 
His  life  was  a  grand  adventure. 

★Henry  Montal^e.  Le  Lieutenant  Bour' 
jade.  Paris.  Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse. 
1940. 96  pp.  3  francs. — A  world  war  aviator 


who  became  a  missionary  to  the  Papuans. 
★Maurice  Paleologue.  Aux  Fortes  du 
Jugement  dernier.  Paris.  Plon.  238  pp.  27 
francs.  —  Elizabeth'Feodorowna,  grand 
duchess  of  Russia. 

★Louis  Saint'Alvan.  Pie  XI.  Paris.  La 
Bonne  Presse.  1939. 95  pp.  3  francs. — Brief 
but  illuminating  biography. 

★Jean  Viel.  Paul  Reynaud.  Paris.  Plon. 
1940.  93  pp. — One  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs  on  contemporary  eminences. 
★Ivlina  Wysocka.  La  Fuite  sous  les  bom- 
bes.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  95  pp.  4  francs. — 
A  Poh'sh  woman's  tory. 

★Colette  Yver.  Saint  Paul.  Paris.  Spes. 
1939. 316  pp.  15  francs. — The  noveliA  tries 
her  hand  at  biography. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK-LORE 

★Augu^in  Bernard.  Sahara  et  I'Afrique 
occidentale.  Paris.  Colin.  1939. — Vol.  XI, 
part  2,  of  Geographie  universelle. 

★Marie  Drouart.  Les  saints  guerisseurs,  les 
saints  proteCteurs  et  les  saints  qui  regardent 
de  trauers,  en  Haute  Bretagne.  Vitre.  Unva- 
niez  Arvor.  56  pp. — And  how  to  enliA 
their  aid. 

★  Claude  Eylan.  Etapes  hresdiennes. 
^is.  Plon.  19^.  245  pp. — The  author  is 
a  globe-trotting  lady  who  knows  whereof 
she  writes. 

★  Finlande.  Paris.  Horizons  de  France. 
1940.  195  pp. — Lavishly  illutoated  sym¬ 
posium,  giving  a  birdseye  view. 

★A.  H.  Flassch.  De  la  Brousse  au  Zoo. 
Paris.  Payot. — The  animals  and  their 
jungle  neighbors. 

★Dr.  ^mile  Gromier.  La  Vie  des  Animaux 
sauvages  de  I'Afrique.  Paris.  Payot. — With 
many  pitores. 

★L.  Henseling.  En  Zigzag  dans  le  Var. 
Toulon.  Alte-Guillemin.  64  pp. — All  sorts 
of  folk  traditions,  cults,  beliefs. 

★B.  Z.  Milojevic.  Les  hautes  montagnes 
dans  le  royaume  de  Tougoslavie.  Beograd. 
Socicte  de  geographie  de  Belgrade.  1939. — 
Result  of  nine  years  of  tody. 

★Ivan  T.  Sanderson.  Bhes  rares  de  la 
Jungle  africaine.  Paris.  Payot. — By  a  na- 
turali^  who  can  write  as  well  as  observe. 
★L.  Sch^ly.  Hotes  de  folklore  (Alsacien). 
Colmar.  Revue  d’ Alsace.  1939.  7  PP. — 
Midsummer  fe^ivals  in  the  Bas-Rhin. 
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FRENCH  VERSE 

'A'Pienre  Bedat  de  Montlaur.  Laques  et 
Broderies.  Paris.  Au  Divan. — Verses, 
graceful  and  a  bit  superficial. 
•A-Femand'Demeure.  Parade  des  Heures. 
Paris.  La  Caravelle. — Resignation  and  the 
end  of  life. 

-A^Phil^  Lebesgue.  Celui  qui  (yarle  bos. 
Paris.  Le  B61ier. — Fifty  poems  on  human 
deAiny. 

'^Marcello'Fabri.  .  .  .de  Tfle  deserte.  Pa' 
ris.  La  Citfi  Nouvelle.  1940.  55  pp. — Long 
myAical  poem. 

■A-Kuni  Matsuo  et  SteinilberOberlin. 
Anthologie  des  pohes  japonais  contempo' 
rains.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. — Sut' 
prisingly  similar  to  weAem  poetry. 
'^Pierre  Menanteau.  L’Arbre  et  la  Maison. 
Paris.  Les  Carnets  de  I’Oiseau'Mouche. — 
Poems  of  home  and  funily. 

★Amy  Sylvel.  Chansons.  Paris.  Marsyas. 
— Delicate  and  sensitive  verses. 

★Fernand  Verhesen-Gaudy.  Passage  de  la 
Terre.  Bruxelles.  Les  Arto  Graphiques. 
1940.  56  pp. — Personal  and  political  poems 
by  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Cahiers 
J^ouveaux  de  Prance  et  de  Belgique. 

★Julien  Vocance.  Le  Heron  HuppS.  Paris. 
Malf^e. — Facile  verses. 

FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Guy  de  Pourtalw.  Berlioz.  Paris.  Nou' 
velle  Revue  Frangaise.  385  pp.  27  francs. — 
The  romantic  Europe  of  yeAerday,  a 
prologue  to  the  tragic  Europe  of  today. 
★L.  Henseling.  Les  Oratoires  du  Var. 
Toulon.  Altfi'Guillemin.  52  pp. — Classi' 
fied  by  archite<±ural  types. 

FRENCH  PUBUC  QUESTIONS 

★Paul  Archambault.  Colire  des  pacifiques. 
Paris.  Bloud  Gay.  1940. 96  pp.  9  frames. 
— It  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  wrath 
of  the  violent. 

★Jean  Caret.  L'Etemelle  Allemdgne.  Paris. 
Maison  de  la  Bonne  Presse.  95  pp.  3  francs. 
— An  eternal  threat. 

★Robert  Delavignette.  Les  Vrais  Chefs  de 
I'empire.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1939.  262  pp. — 
I.  e.,  the  colonkl  admini^ration. 

★Jean  Giraudoux.  Le  Putur  Armistice. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1940.  15  pp.  1.80  francs. — 


How  Germany  has  sown  violence  and 
reaps  hatred.  An  address. 

★C.  J.  Gignoux  and  others.  La  Prance  en 
Guerre.  Paris.  Plon.  1940. 317  pp.  24  francs. 
— Economic,  military,  moral  and  spiritual. 
★Philippe  Lecl^.  Ennemie  hireditaire? 
Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  93  pp. — I.e.,  Eng' 
land. 

★Jacques  Maritain.  De  la  Justice  Poll' 
tique.  Paris.  Plon.  1940.  115  pp.  10  francs. 
— Notes  on  the  present^war. 

★Andrfi  Missenard.  A  la  recherche  du 
Temps  et  du  Rhythwie.  Paris.  Plon.  1940. 
256  pp.  24  francs. — Climate  and  other 
environmental  influences  and  the  deAiny 
of  nations. 

itNotre  alliie  la  J^orvige.  Paris.  Plon.  1940. 
48  pp.  2.25  francs. — A  brief  outline  of 
necessary  knowledge. 

★Lfrm  de  Poncins.  Le  Plan  CommuniSte 
dTnsurredtion  armee.  Paris.  Les  Libertfis 
Frangaises.  7-50  francs. — Original  docu' 
ments. 

icResponsahilite  de  la  gficrre.  Paris.  Plon. 
1940.  113  pp.  3  francs. — Extracts  from  the 
British  Blue  Bool{,  the  Polish  White  Bool{, 
the  French  Yellow  Boolj. 

★Mario  RouAan.  Hitler  Educateur.  Paris. 
Fernand  Nathan.  1940. — Mem  Kampf  as 
a  text'book  which  undertakes  to  educate 
the  Germans  for  world  leadership  by  mak' 
ing  slaves  of  them. 

★Pierre'Henri  Simon.  Preparer  I'Apris' 
Guerre.  Paris.  Bloud  6^  Gay.  1940. 79  pp. — 
It  mu^  include  wide'spread  reforms. 
★La  Vie  en  Allemagne.  Paris.  Plon.  45 
pp.  2  francs. — Unfavorable  views,  taken 
from  German  newspapers. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
REUGION 

★Emmanuel  Aegerter.  Les  HSrSsies  du 
Kfoyen'Age.  Paris.  Leroux. — A  poet  turns 
to  hiftory. 

★Jean  Barbier.  L' Appel  du  Pain.  Paris. 
Bloud  6^  Gay.  1940. 1^  pp.  17-85  francs. — 
I.  e.,  the  Bread  of  Life. 

★Madeleine  Chasles.  La  Guerre  et  la 
Bible.  Paris.  Je  Sers.  1940.  330  pp.  21  francs. 
— Hi^rical  *udy  with  a  slant  cm  present 
events. 

★Chev.  Le  Client  de  St.'Marcq.  Theo' 
logic  Scientifique.  Bruxelles.  Imprimerie 
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Henri  Kumps.  55  pp. — An  effort  to  en' 
large  the  underAanding  of  what  God  is. 
'A'Vidor  Delboe.  De  Kant  aux  PoSt\an' 
tiens.  Paris.  Aubier.  1940.  205  pp.  20 
francs. — ^The  19th  century  metaphysicians. 
-ArRen^'Louis  Doyon.  Lcs  Livrets  du  Mari' 
dartn.  Paris.  La  Connaissance.  Nos.  1  and 
2. 1939. 32  and  39  pp. — Pamphlets  devoted 
to  literary  and  religknis  queAions. 
iricrits  en  Vhormeur  de  Descartes.  La 
Plata.  University  de  La  Plata. — For  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  Discours  de  la  Me' 
thode. 

i^La  Hierarchie  Catholique  et  la  Guerre. 
Paris.  La  Bonne  Presse.  125  pp.  5  francs. — 
Various  pronouncements  by  the  Pope  and 
other  eminences. 

ifHommage  d  Bergson.  Cordoba  (Argenti' 
na).  University  dc  Cordoba. — Studies 
from  religious,  social,  political  points  of 
view. 

"A-R.  P.  Lyon  Meriden,  A.  A.  Les  Lemons 
de  rencyclique  ''Summi  Pontificatus."  Paris. 
La  Bonne  Preaae.  1940.  47  PP-  2.50  francs. 
— By  the  editor  in  chief  of  La  Croix. 
-A^Marguerite  Perroy.  Le  Chemin  de  Croix 
des  Femmes  en  guerre.  Langres.  Imprimerie 
Saint'Pierre. — Meditations  and  prayers  in 
rhythmic  prose. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

'A’Vicior  Barbeau.  Le  Ramage  de  mon 
Pays.  Montryal.  Bernard  Valiquette.  1940. 
$1.00. — An  appeal  to  French  Caiudians 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  French. 

■A Alain  Borne.  Cicatrices  de  Songes.  Paris. 
Les  FeuUets  de  Pilot. — Dreams  seeking 
concrete  form. 

■ArEdmond  Brun.  Les  Chaleurs  Specifiques. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1940.  223  pp.  15 
francs. — Thermodynamics  for  the  multi' 
tude. 

Lhermitte.  L'lmage  de  notre  corps. 
Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Critique. — Peculkr' 
arities  of  the  nervous  system. 

'A'Pol  de  Limbourg  and  Jean  Colombe. 
Les  Tris  riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry. 
Paris.  Verve.  April'July,  1940.  Ca.  32  pp. 
$2.50. — A  fifteenth  century  illumiiut^ 
calendar. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 
'A'Rudolf  Bach.  Der  Aufbruch  des  deutschen 


Geiftes.  Leipzig.  Rauch.  1940.  95  pp.  3.60 
marks. — Leuing,  KlopAock,  Herder. 
'A'H.  Benrath.  Die  Stioime  I^lphis.  Berlin. 
Nauck.  3.50  marks. — Sappho,  Platen, 
George. 

-Ajose  Bergamin.  Ewiges  Spanien.  Luzern. 
Vita  Nova.  1940.  60  pp.  2.40  and  3.20 
francs. — Die  Statue  des  Don  Tancredo  and 
Don  ^uijote  vor  den  Toren  der  Hdlle,  with 
a  foreword  by  Paul  L.  Landsberg. 

★Kurt  Berger.  Jean  Paul.  Weimar.  Boh- 
lau.  1939.  419  pp.  10.50  marks. — And  his 
creative  humor. 

★Herman  Binder.  Deutschland,  heilig  Herz 
der  Vollfcr.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS' 
anAalt.  2.80  marks. — Eight  lectures  on  life 
values  in  German  literature. 

★Walter  Deimann.  Hermann  Lons,  ein 
soldatisches  Vermdehtnis.  Berlin.  Ahnener' 
be'Stiftung'Verlag.  71  pp.  2.40  marks. — 
Describes  him  as  the  higheA  type  of  Ger- 
man  enliAed  soldier. 

★Ludwig  Erk  und  Wilhelm  Irmler.  Die 
deutschen  VoIl(slieder  mit  ihren  Singweisen. 
Potsdam.  Voggenreiter.  1939.  2  vols.  479 
and  492  pp.  25  marks. — Erk’s  labors  mean 
to  the  folksong  melody  what  Achim'Bren' 
tano's  did  for  the  texts. 

★Helmuth  Emer.  Der  Einfluss  des  Eras' 
mus  auf  die  englische  Bildungsidee.  Berlin. 
Junker  6^  Diinnhaupt.  1939.  154  pp.  6.80 
marks. — Erasmus  as  the  pace'setter  for 
culture  in  general. 

★Kurt  Hildebrandt.  Holderlin.  Stuttgart. 
Kohlhammer.  300  pp.  9.60  marks. — Phi' 
losophy  and  poetry. 

★Curt  Langenbeck.  Wiedergeburt  des 
Dramas  aus  dent  Geiit  der  Zeit.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  2  marks. — ^The  chance, 
and  the  necessity,  for  a  revival  of  tragedy. 
★Josef  Nadler.  Literaturgeschichte  des 
Deutschen  Vollfcs.  Berlin.  Propylaen'Ver' 
lag.  709  pp.  33.30  marks. — Vol.  I,  from  the 
Hildebrand'Lied  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
★Kurt  Herbert  Salbach.  Pranzosentum 
und  Deutschtum.  Berlin.  Junker  6^  Dvinn' 
haupt.  1939.  196  pp.  8.50  marks. — As  re' 
fleAed  in  the  court  poets  of  the  age  of 
chivalry. 

★Wilhelm  Schellberg  und  Friedrich  Fuchs. 
Dos  uniterhliche  Lehen.  Jena.  Diederichs. 
561  pp.  8.50  marks. — Unpublished  letters 
of  Clemens  Brentano. 
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GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

'A’Rudolf  Ahlers.  Dtu  weite  Land.  Braun' 
sdiweig.  WcAcnnann.  1940.  294  pp.  4.80 
marks. — Mecklenburg  novel. 

■ArSte^  Andres.  Der  Mann  uon  Aileri. 
ferb'n.  Riemerschmidt.  1939.  613  pp.  9 
marks. — Novel  of  a  world'weary  man. 
★Josef  Martin  Bauer.  Das  Herz.  Salzburg' 
Leipzig.  Pu^t.  170  pp.  3.80  marks. — 
Story  about  a  friendship. 

★Dora  Eleonore  Behrend.  Die  Alice.  Bre' 
men.  Schonemann.  255  pp.  5  marks. — A 
widow’s  Aruggle  with  the  problems  of 
farming. 

★Dora  Eleonore  Behrend.  Rose  aus  dent 
Werder.  Salzburg'Leipzig.  Pu^t.  372  pp. 
7.50  marks. — A  romance  of  the  early  19th 
century  re'created. 

★Henry  Benrath.  Erinnerung  an  Frauen. 
^rlin.  Nauck.  280  pp.  6  marks. — Short 
^ries. 

★Henry  Benrath.  Paris.  Berlin.  Nauck. 
163  pp.  5  marks. — Glimpses  of  its  daily 
life  in  short  Tories. 

★Herbert  Boehme.  Andreas  Jemand. 
Hamburg.  Hanseatische  Verlagsan^lt. 
1939.  480  pp.  6.80  marks. — A  widow’s 
son,  and  her  second  husband. 

★Alfred  Bohnhagen.  Die  Penner'Ckrond^. 
Hannover.  Sponholtz.  1938.  272  pp.  5.80 
marks. — Rise  and  fall  of  a  peasant  dyna^. 
★Hans  Brandenburg.  Das  Zaubemea. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerlagS'AnAalt.  1939. 
233  pp.  4.50  marks. — The  young  Eichen' 
dorfiPs  love  Aory. 

★Erich  Brautlacht.  MeiSler  Schire.  Miin' 
chen.  Piper.  275  pp.  3.80  marks. — Lower 
Rhine  picaresque  novel. 

★Gertrud  Busch.  Wolfgang  Uhle. 
Schwarzenburg.  Gliick'auf'Vcrlag.  1939. 
221  pp.  3.20  marks. — Novel  of  the  Er^e' 
birge  in  1594. 

★Hubert  Coerver.  Kalunga.  Braun' 
schweig.  We^ermann.  1940.  3.80  marks. 

— Colonial  novel. 

★Carola  von  Crailsheim.  Ein  Pranzose 
findet  Deutschland.  Leipzig.  Hase  6^  Koeh' 
ler.  1939.  265  pp.  4.80  marks. — Novel 
about  Chamisso. 

★Alfrred  Doblin.  Burger  und  Soldaten. 
1918.  Stockholm.  Fischer  (Am^^dam. 
Querido). — Firft  of  a  projeAed  series  of 
three  novels  about  Erne  deutsche  Revolu' 
tion. 
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★Hermann  Eicke.  Kdmpfer  und  Helden 
Germaniens.  Leipzig.  Quelle  6^  Meyer. 
336  pp.  3.80  marks. — Stories  for  ado* 
lescents. 

★Hans  Fallada.  Kleiner  Mann,  grosser 
Mann — alles  vertauscht.  Berlin.  Rowc^t. 
416  pp.  6.70  marks.  —  Cheerful  book  in 
which  money  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
★Otto  Goldbach.  Der  Traum  des  Kaisers. 
Aussig  an  der  Elbe.  Godwin'Verlag.  1939. 
169  pp.  6  marks. — Short  stories  from  va' 
rious  hiAorical  periods. 

★Wolfram  von  Han^ein.  Der  vom  Guten' 
b^.  Berlin.  VocO'Verlag.  1940.  385  pp. 
6.80  marks. — Fifteenth  century  love  «X)ry. 
★R.  Heinze.  Das  Totenschiff.  Berlin. 
Nauck.  286  pp.  4.50  marks.  —  Based  on  an 
adtual  event  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

★Rudolf  Henz.  fiegegnung  im  September. 
Freiburg  i,  Br.  Karl  Alber.  1940.  310  pp. 
5.10  marks. — Home  again  after  30  years. 
★Henrik  Herse.  Wahr  dich  Garde,  der 
Bauer  l^pmmt!  Berlin.  Nordland'Verlag. 
1939.  323  pp.  5.80  marks. — ^Story  about 
the  battle  of  Hemming^dt. 

★Paul  Oskar  Hocker.  Ich  Hebe  Dich. 
Berlin.  Scherl.  249  pp. — Grieg  novel. 
★Curt  Horzel.  Eselsl^pf.  Berlin. 
Dom'Verlag.  222  pp.  5.20  marks. — A  Gct' 
man  Midsummer  >{tght’s  Dream. 

★Erich  Kramer.  Der  Wolfsfreier  und  die 
Magd.  Miinchen.  Karl  Alb«.  1940.  149 
pp.  3.20  marks. — Fanta^ic  novel,  of  a  near' 
werewolf. 

★Hans  Kvinkel.  Ein  Arzt  sucht  seinen  Weg. 
Leipzig.  Rcclam.  1939.  351  pp.  6  marks. — 
A  world  war  veteran  comes  to  mi&ru^ 
traditional  knowledge  and  methods. 
★Hor^  Lange.  Auf  dem  oillichen  Ufer. 
I^lin.  FruntSberg  Verlag.  1939.  155  pp. 
3  marks. — ^Two  novelettes. 

★Friedrich  Lindemann.  Sohn  seiner  Pirma. 
Braunschweig.  Vieweg.  1940.  6  marks. — 
Novel  based  on  the  founder  of  the  North' 
German  Lloyd. 

★Heinrich  Luhmann.  Flucht  durch  Preus' 
sen.  Bielefeld.  Velhagen  6^  Klasing.  2.80 
marks. — A  night  of  Napoleon’s  retreat 
from  Russia. 

★Klaus  Mann.  Der  Vulj!(an.  AmAerdam. 
Querido. — Novel  in  the  form  of  the  autO' 
biography  of  an  6migr6. 

★Fritz  Meichners.  Dos  Opfer.  Leipzig. 
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Klotz.  135  pp.  2.50  marks. — Short  ftories 
of  women  from  6vc  centuries. 

'A'Gdith  Mikeleitis.  Die  Erwec}(ung.  Braun' 
sc^weig.  Weftermann.  1939.  124  pp.  2.50 
marks. — Novelle  about  a  diva. 

■A^Elsa  Moeschlin.  Die  Lapland'Drillinge. 
Berlin.  Nauck.  3  marks. — A  ^tory  for  lovers 
of  children,  books  and  (airy  tales. 

★Artur  Muller.  Am  Rande  einer  ?{acht. 
Berlin.  Rowc^lt.  1940.  302  pp.  5.50  marks. 
— Novel  which  attempts  a  panorama  of 
contemporary  life  and  times. 

★Otto  Nebelthau.  Die  Schauspielerin. 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  287  pp. — The  life  of 
Ursula  Keller;  biographical  novel. 

★Maria  Peremans  Verhuyek.  Ewig  un- 
ruhvolles  Herz.  Braunschweig.  Vieweg. 
1940.  5.50  marks. — Love  of  a  singer. 
★Will'Erich  Peuckert.  GIucl(5lprul  in  Krc' 
l{au.  Berlin.  Wiking'Verlag.  1939.  140  pp. 
2.80  marks. — Novel  of  a  wandering  ftu- 
dent  in  1569. 

★Gerhart  Pohl.  Der  verrucl(te  Perdinand. 
Stuttgart.  Deutsche  VerUgS'Anftalt.  1939. 
336  pp. — Novel  of  the  early  days  of 
Wilhelm  II. 

★Sigismund  v.  Radecki,  editor  and  trans' 
lator.  Der  Gloci^enturm.  Berlin.  Nauck. 
395  pp.  7.50  marks. — A  collecition  of 
Russian  lyrics,  drama  and  prose. 

★Rudolf  Ramlow.  Die  letzte  PreiStatt. 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1940.  4.80 
marks. — HiAorical  novel;  the  Germans' 
dream  of  empire  traced  back  to  their 
Gothic  forebears. 

★Oswald  Richter'Tersik.  Helene  Zriny. 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1940.  4.^ 
marks. — Hungary's  druggie  for  freedom 
at  the  end  of  the  l7th  century. 
★Ferdinand  von  Saar.  Innocens.  Leipzig. 
Rupert.  528  pp.  5.80  marks. — Novel  of 
old  Au^ria. 

★Heinrich  Tremborius.  Alte  unnenrihere 
Tage.  Konigsberg.  Kanter-Verlag.  271  pp. 
— Novelized  biography  of  Morike. 
★Arnold  Uhtz.  Der  grosse  Janja.  Breslau. 
Kom.  1939.  355  pp.  4.80  marks. — Novel 
about  Kattowitz. 

★Siegfried  von  Vegesack.  Ausfuhr  in  der 
^uebrada.  Berlin.  Hcrbig.  90  pp.  2.50 
marks. — South  American  short  ^ry. 
★Hans  AuguA  Vowinkel.  Der  Kampf  im 
PorSt.  Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  80  pp.  2.50 
marks. — Erzahlung  of  a  faithful  forever. 
★H.  V.  Wedderkop.  Die  falsche  T^ote. 


Berlin.  Nauck.  350  pp.  6.50  marks. — Novel 
of  musicians  and  their  traditions. 

★Franz  Werfel.  Der  veruntreute  Himmel. 
Stockholm.  Fischer. — Another  novel  about 
a  Bohemian  servant  girl. 

★Wolfgang  Weyrauch.  Ein  Band  fur  die 
Hacht.  Leipzig.  Payne.  284  pp.  5.80  marks. 
— Modem  short  Tories. 

★Josef  Wiessala.  Udyta.  Berlin,  von  Hugo. 

1939.  447  pp.  6.80  marks. — Tangled 
deftinies  on  the  ea^em  frontier. 

★Hans  Winterl.  Der  Stausee.  Niimberg. 
S^rag.  1940.  446  pp.  6.80  marks. — Novel 
about  a  loveless  marriage. 

★Rudolf  Wulfertange.  Don  Siuichou  reitet 
nach  Deutschland.  Berlin.  Grote.  1939. 
326  pp.  6.50  marks. — In  which  Don 
Quixote  is  ju^ified — in  North  Germany. 
★Albin  ^llinger.  Die  grosse  Unruhe. 
Zurich.  Atkntis'Verlag. — ^The  re^lessness 
of  all  life,  in  the  person  of  the  Swiss  Urban 
Tschamer. 

GERMAN  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Silvio  Crespi.  VerlorenerSieg.  Munchen. 
Callwey.  600  pp.  14  marks. — Italy  and  the 
Allies,  1917'1919. 

ifDichter  auf  den  Schlachtfeldem  in  Polen. 
Leipzig.  Poeschel  d  Trepte.  100  pp. — 
Under  the  e^imable  editorship  of  Herr 

★Gu^v  Fochler'Hauke,  editor.  Die  WiS' 
senschaft  im  Lebensf^ampf  des  deutschen 
Voiles.  Munchen.  I^ut^e  Akademie. 

1940.  150  pp. — HiAorical  and  contem' 
porary. 

★Josef  Frank.  Ruhm  und  Ehe.  Berlin. 
Nauck.  270  pp.  5  marks. — Portraits  from 
three  centuries. 

★Alfred  Funke.  Bismarcl(,  der  deutsche 
Mensch.  Berlin.  Kyffhauser'Verlag.  400 
pp.  6.50  marks. — “Ein  wirkliches  Volks' 
buch.” 

i^Grosse  Schweizer.  Zurich.  Atlantis' 
Verlag.  1938.  768  pp. — Over  a  hundred 
of  them,  literati  and  other  intelleduals. 
★Herbert  Kranz.  Das  Buch  vom  deutschen 
Often.  Leipzig.  Schwarzhaupter'Verlag. 
403  pp.  6  marks. — Through  over  a  thou' 
sand  years  of  German  hi^ry. 
★Kurzbericht.  Der  Krieg,  seine  VorgC' 
schichte  und  seine  Entwic^lung  his  zum  1. 
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Pehruar  1940.  Berlin.  Stubenrauch.  1940. 
548  pp. — Docximents  and  reports. 

★Herbert  Melzig.  Timur.  Ziirich'New 
York.  Europa.  1940.  203  pp.  8  and  10 
Swiss  francs. — Tamerlane  and  the  “total 
war”  of  500  years  ago. 

★Sigfirid  Mette.  Vom  GeiSt  deutscher 
Feldherren.  Berlin.  Nauck.  320  pp.  7-50 
marks. — Genius  and  technique,  180(>1918. 
★Toni  Rothmund.  Mesmer.  Leipzig.  Re' 
clam.  1939. 391  pp.  5.50  marks. — (^nius  or 
charlatan? 

★Alfred  Schroter,  editor.  Hau  Dunnev' 
Ifril!  Leipzig.  Dvirr  6^  Weber.  1.50  marks. — 
Humorous  experiences  at  the  front  and  at 
home. 

★Nicolai  Sementowski'Kurilo.  Alexander 
I.  Zurich.  Scientia.  1939.  403  pp.  6  marks. 
— Did  he  die  in  1825? 

★Hans  Siemonsen.  Ein  Voll^  Jfehrt  heim. 
Wedcl'H.  Curt  Braun.  213  pp.  4.50  marks. 
— The  uprising  of  Schleswig'Hol^in, 
in  1848. 

★Wilhelm  Treue.  Die  Eroberung  der  Erde. 
Berlin.  Deutscher  Verlag.  1939.  405  pp. 
7.20  marks. — On  the  trace  of  the  great 
discoverers. 

★Kurt  Ziemke.  AU  Cesandter  in  Afghan' 
iilun.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Verlagsanitalt. 
393  pp.  10  marks. — Personal  impressions 
backed  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
politics  and  culture  of  the  Afghani^n  of 
today. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLK  LORE 

★Dr.  Hugo  Bematzik,  editor.  Grosze 
Vdll{erl(unde.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches 
In^itut.  3  vols.  48  marks. — Scientific  but 
non'technical. 

★Amc  Hoygaard.  Im  Treibeisgurtel. 
Braunschweig.  We^rmann.  1940.  5.80 
marks. — A  dodtor’s  year  among  the  Eski' 
mos. 

★Paul  Th.  Hoffmann.  Elbe.  Hamburg. 
Broschek.  311  pp.  48  illu^rations.  8.50 
marks. — Its  connedtion  with  German  his' 
tory  and  culture. 

★Rudolf  Lenk  und  Albrecht  Dunzen- 
dorfer.  Ober'Donau.  Miinchen.  Bruck' 
mann.  68  pp.  128  illu^rations.  7-50  marks. 
— The  Fuhrer's  homeland. 

★Eberhard  Lutze.  Einil  im  alien  Tium' 
berg.  Stuttgart.  Hadecke.  126  pp. — 600 
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years  of  life  and  culture  in  pidtures  and 
documents. 

★Richard  and  Gisela  Monnig.  Danzig. 
^lin.  Terramare.  1939.  88  pp. — Hand' 
somely  illuArated  sketch  book,  hi^rical, 
social,  economic,  arti^ic. 

★Erich  Retzlaff  und  Dr.  Wilhelm  Pessler. 
?{iederdeutschland.  Munchen.  Knorr  6^ 
Hirth.  7-80  marks. — Landscapes  and  cus' 
toms. 

★H.  V.  Wedderkop.  Sizilien.  Schicl^snl  einer 
Insel.  Berlin.  Nauck.  200  pp.  8  marks. — 
Its  hi^ry  and  its  beauties. 

GERMAN  VERSE 

★Eugen  Roth.  Der  Wunderdol(tor.  Wei' 
mar.  Duncker.  1939.  128  pp.  2.80  marks. 
— Witty  verses. 

★Gu^v  Schulten,  editor.  Der  Leier' 
/fasten.  Potsdam.  Voggenreiter.  71  pp.  3 
marks. — Folk  songs,  illu^rated  with  lively 
pidtures  by  Heiner  Rothfuchs. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Oberftdivisionfr  Eugen  Burcher  und 
Em&  Clam.  Krieg  ohne  Gruide.  Berlin. 
Nauck.  250  pp.  6  marks. — From  Tannen' 
berg  to  the  little  of  the  future. 

★Theodor  Bohner.  Mit  den  Augen  des 
Italieners.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  1940.  215  pp. 
4.80  and  5.80  marks. — An  attempt  to 
explain  the  ally  to  the  ally. 

★Carlo  Scarfoglio.  England  und  das  Peit' 
land.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  240  pp.  5.80  marks. 
— With  the  subtitle,  “Warum  entfesselt 
England  alle  20  Jahre  einen  Weltkrieg?” 
★Kurt  Schuder.  Granit  und  Herz.  Braun' 
schweig.  We^rmann.  1940. 2.85  marks. — 
The  ^ry  of  the  German  highway  system. 
★Wolfgang  Willrich.  Des  Edlen  ewiges 
Reich.  Berlin.  Grenze  und  Ausland.  6.80 
marks. — “Gute  Ahnen  ehrt,  wer  besseren 
Enkeln  lebt.” 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Em^  Biicken.  Das  deutsche  Lied.  Ham' 
burg.  Hanseatische  Verbgsan^lt.  1939. 
194  pp.  5.80  marks. — The  German  fortunes 
of  an  intere^ing  musical  genre,  from  its 
seventeenth  century  beginnings  to  the 
present. 

★Olaf  Gulbransson.  Spruche  und  Wahr' 
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heiten.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1939.  5.50  marks. 
— About  100  ironic  cartoons  with  apprO' 
priate  saws. 

^Dr.  EmA  Herbert  Lehmann.  Mit  Stift 
und  Gift.  Berlin.  Stephenson.  4.80  marks. 
— Political  caricatures. 

'A’DT'  Johannes  Neumann.  Leben  ohne 
Atigil.  Stuttgart.  Hippokrates-Verlag.  184 
pp.  6i50  marks. — Mental  hygiene  for  the 
layman. 

■i^Will'Erich  Peuckert.  Pansophie.  Stutt- 
gart.  Kohlhammer  Verlag.  pp.  18 
marks. — Black  and  white  magic. 

■^Walter  Schubart.  CeiStige  Wandlung. 
Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1940.  89  pp.  3  and  4 
francs. — From  mechanics  to  metaphysics. 
'A'Karl  WeAendorpf.  Der  soziologuche 
Character  der  englischen  Bddersprache.  Bet' 
lin.  Junker  6^  Diiimhaupt.  19^.  321  pp. 
14  marks. — Sociological  Arudture  and 
change  as  reflected  in  language. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

-^Jose  Maria  Chac6n  y  Calvo.  Criticismo 
y  libertad.  La  Habana.  Secretana  de  Educa' 
d6n.  1939. — The  father  of  the  poet  Jose 
Maria  Heredia. 

'A’Rub^  Dario.  Escritos  irUditos.  New 
York.  Inftituto  de  las  Espahas  en  los  E^' 
dos  Unidos.  1938.  229  pp. — CoUeded 
from  newspaper  sources  and  edited  by 
E.  K.  Mapes. 

■A-Francisco  Gonzilez  del  Valle.  Heredia 
en  la  Habana.  Municipio  de  la  Habana. 

1939.  — One  of  a  series  Cuademos  de  his' 
toria  habanera. 

■A^Benjamin  Jam6s.  Cartas  al  Ebro. 
Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espaha  en  M^'co. 

1940.  223  pp. — Essays  on  books  and  life. 
'^Felix  Limso.  Pasion  de  Marti.  La  Haba' 
na.  Ucar,  Garcia.  1938. — ^The  author  is  one 
of  the  mod  important  authorities  on  Marti. 
■A’ Alfonso  E.  Paez.  Recordando  a  Heredia. 
La  Habana.  Cultural.  1939. — Reprinting 
of  essays  on  Heredia,  from  many  sources. 
'^Ricardo  Palma.  Tradiciones  peruanas 
escogidas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  ErciUa.  1940. 
218  pp.  12  pesos. — Prepared  by  Luis 
Albe^  Sanchez  for  the  Ercilla  classical 
series. 

'^Julio  Planchart.  Tendencias  de  la  lirica 
venezolana  a  fine.s  del  sigh  XIX.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1940. 107  pp.  Bolivares  0.50. — From 
the  imitation  of  Heii^  to  poesie  pure. 


'A^jerardo  Seguel.  Alonso  de  Ercilla.  San' 
dago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 71  PP>  4  pesos. 
— The  author  of  La  Araucana. 
ieXaviex  ViUaurruda.  Textos  y  pretextos. 
Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana  en  Mexico. 
1940. 245  pp. — Cndcal  essays. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Alejandro  Andrade  Coello.  Ptnceloda 
de  la  tierruca.  Quito.  Editora  Ecuador. 
1940. — An  Ecuadorian  novel. 

★Petre  Bellu.  El  defensor  tiene  la  palabra. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  1940.  229  pp.  14  pesos. 
— A  l^umanian  novel,  this  edition  trans' 
1  ated  from  the  French. 

★Hugo  Blym.  Puno.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
&cilla.  1940. — Cholo  novel. 

★Arturo  Capdevila.  La  Sulamita.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1939.  148  pp.  .50  peso. — 
A  play,  the  scene  laid  in  Solomon's  time. 
★Alfredo  Pareja  Diez  Canseco.  Don 
Balon  de  Baba.  Buenos  Aires.  Club  del 
Libro.  1939.  306  pp. — Satirical  novel  by 
this  fecund  Ecuadonan. 

★Carlos  Enriquez.  Tilm  Garcia.  La  Ha' 
bana.  La  Verdnica.  1939. — Cuban  indi' 
genous  novel. 

★Alberto  Gcrchunoff.  Los  gauchos  judios. 
^tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  169  pp. 
10  pesos. — Sketches  and  ^ries  of  the 
Jewish  colonies  in  the  Argentine.  A  re' 
print. 

★Eugenio  Gonzalez.  Deflinos.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  135  pp.  8  pesos. — 
— Six  novelettes. 

★Alida  Sims  Malkus.  Hacia  el  eSte  fluye 
el  corriente.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag. 
1939.  309  pp. — Translation  of  a  very  suc' 
cessful  American  juvenile. 

★Antonio  R.  Manzor.  Antologia  del  cuen' 
to  hispanoamericano.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Zig'Zag.  1939. 413  pp. — Covering  the  paA 
century,  and  di^'buted  geographically. 
★Arturo  Mqia  Nieto.  Liberoddn.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sopena.  1939.  223  pp.  2  pesos. — 
Firft  of  a  projected  novel  series  intended 
to  give  a  panorama  of  our  times. 

★Francis  de  Miomandre.  Los  jugladores  del 
amor.  Santiago  de  Chile.  ErciUa.  1940. 179 
pp.  12  pesos. — Les  Baladins  de  I'amour. 
★Fernando  Sierra  Berdecia.  EAa  noche  jue- 
ga  el  jo)^.  San  Juan.  Biblioteca  de  Autc^res 
Puertcxriquenos.  1939.  188  pp.  $1.00. — 
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Satirical  comedy  of  Latin  6inigr6s  in  New 
York. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

'A^jSerardo  Ca^Uanoe  G.  Pensando  en 
Agramonte:  Habatui'Camaguey.  La  Ha' 
bana.  Ucar,  Garda.  1939.  —  And  thirty 
Aormy  years  in  Cuban  hiAory,  1868'1898. 
'A'Luis  Correa.  Viaje  ftendhaliano.  Cara' 
cas.  Elite.  1940.  75  pp.  .50  bolivares. — 
Three  essays  on  as  many  phases  of  the 
Liberator's  love  life. 

■A-Jean  Luc.  Diderot.  Vol.  II.  Mexico.  La 
Casa  de  Espaha  en  Mexico.  1940.  304  pp. 
— ^.The  Spanish  version  by  Angela  Selke 
and  Antonio  Sanchez  Barbudo. 

★I.  K.  Luppol.  Diderot,  Vol.  I.  Mexico. 
La  Casa  de  Espana  en  Mexico.  1940.  331 
pp. — One  of  a  Serie  de  los  inmorta\es. 
★Pedro  Robles  y  Chambers.  Contribucidn 
para  el  eitudio  de  la  sodedad  colonial  de 
Guayaquil.  Guayaquil.  La  Refbrma.  1938. 
657  pp. — A  genealogical  ^dy. 

★Vicente  Salas  Viu.  Primeras  jomadas. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  1940.  145  pp. 
— Stories  of  the  Spanish  war. 

★Cosme  de  la  Torriente.  Cuarenta  anos  de 
mi  vida,  1898'1938.  La  Habana.  El  Siglo 
XX.  1939. — A  Cuban  patriot  relives  the 
years  of  Cuban  independence. 

★Voltaire.  HiJtoria  del  imperio  de  Rusia 
bajo  Pedro  el  Grande.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1940. 322  pp.  16  pesos. — One  of  the 
Ercilla  classics. 

★Gonzalo  Zaldumbide.  Montalvo  y  RodS. 
New  York.  Inftituto  de  las  Espanas  en  los 
EAados  Unidos.  1937.  285  pp. — Would 
seem  to  be  the  6r^  biography  of  Montalvo, 
and  also  the  fir^,  properly  speaking,  of 
Rod6. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND 
FOLK  LORE 

★Ricardo  M.  Femindez  Mira.  Tierras  de 
Espana  e  hiitorias  de  AmSrica.  Buenos 
Aires.  El  Ateneo.  1939. — Spanish  cities 
and  American  landscapes. 

★L.  Martin  Echeveria.  Espana:  el  pats  y  los 
habitantes.  Mexico.  Atlante.  1940.  488  pp. 
Beautifully  illustrated  compendium  of 
every  phase  of  Spanish  life. 

★Andr6  Maurois.  Estados  Unidos  en  1939. 


Santiago  de  Chile.  Erdlla.  1940.  149  pp. 
10  pesos.  —  Translation  of  his  1939  travel 
diary. 

★Jos^  Moreno  Villa.  Cornucopia  de  Mi' 
xico.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espaha  en  Mi' 
xico.  1940. 109  pp. — A  sensitive  Spaniard's 
impressions  of  la  simpdtica  republica. 
★Edith  P^dma.  La  Osta  Azul:  Lima  anti' 
gua  y  modema.  Lima.  Ediciones  Front. 
1940.  406  pp. — Purports  to  be  the  fir* 
complete  guide  to  Lima;  shortly  to  be 
issued  in  English. 

★Enrique  Serpa.  Dias  de  Trinidad.  La 
Habana.  Alvarez'Pita.  1939. — Essays  in 
exploration. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Antonio  J.  Arango,  ^uindio.  Manizales, 
Colombia.  Atalaya. — An  epic  of  the 
colonial  period. 

★Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Microgramas. 
Tokio.  Asia  Am6rica.  1940.  87  pp. — With 
an  essay  and  some  Japanese  poems  in 
translation. 

★Jose  Carrera  Andrade.  Pais  secreto. 
Tokio.  Con  el  autor.  1940.  53  pp. — Ten 
poems. 

★Oliva  Bilac.  Los  viajes.  La  Habana.  Alfa. 
1940.  80  pp. — Poems  from  the  great 
Brazilian,  translated  by  Rafael  Entenger. 
★Juan  Jose  Domenchina.  Poesias  escogidas. 
Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espaha  en  Mexico. 
1940.  263  pp. — One  of  the  mo*  inde' 
pendent  of  the  Spanish  poets. 

★A.  Francisquez  Guzmin.  Grito.  Caracas, 
l^te.  1939.  112  pp. — Poems,  mo*  of  them 
with  a  sociological  or  hi*orical  slant. 
★Ventura  Garcia  Calder6n.  Vale  un  Peru. 
Bruxelles.  Descl6e  de  Brouwer.  1939. — A 
lyrical  hi*ory. 

★Carlos  Garcia'Prada.  Luz  que  flota  en  el 
olvido.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Universitaria. 
1939.  140  pp. — 120  sonnets  by  varkwis 
authors,  seledted  and  arranged  to  make  an 
integral  poem  on  Colombia. 

★Francisco  Giner  de  los  Rios.  La  rama 
viva.  Mexico.  Edicion  Tezontle.  1940.  86 
pp. — Love  poems.  *1 

★Francisco  Gonzalez  del  Valle.  Poesias  de 
Heredia  traducidas  a  otros  idUmtas.  La  Ha' 
bana.  Molina  y  Cia.  1940.  48  pp. — Mo*ly 
in  French  and  English. 

★Gabriela  Mi*ral.  Jose  Marti:  Versos 
sencillos.  La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Educa' 
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ci6n.  1939. — His  poems  written  in  the 
winter  1889'90. 

★A.  OrtiZ'Vargas.  Las  tones  de  Manhat' 
tan.  BoAon.  Chapman  and  Grimes.  1939. 
184  pp.  $2.00. — A  panoramic  poem  of 
human  de^iny. 

■A-Juan  Felipe  Toruno.  Hada  el  sol.  San 
Salvador,  El  Salvador.  Centro-Am^ca. 
— Poems  which,  from  the  artiAic  point  of 
view,  are  no  less  than  anarchy, 

■A-huis  Valle  Goicochea.  Paz  en  la  tiena. 
Lima.  Compania  de  Impresiones  y  Publi' 
cidad.  1939.  ca.  50  pp. — Delicate  poems  on 
nature  themes. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

'A^Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Goya.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  233  pp. 
20  pesos. — Eton  Ramon  has  written  three 
significant  books  on  art,  of  which  this  is 
one. 

-Ajose  Gabriel  Navarro.  Contribuciones 
a  la  htiloria  del  arte  en  el  Ecuador.  Quito. 
Talleres  Graficos  de  Educaci6n.  Vol.  II, 
1939. — The  church  and  convent  of  Nues' 
tra  Sertora  de  las  Mercedes  en  Quito. 
★Flcrida  de  Nolasco.  La  musica  en  Santo 
Domingo.  Ciudad  Trujillo.  Montalvo. — It 
derives  from  Spanish  folk  music. 

'A  Jose  Nucete-Sardi.  J^otas  sobre  la  pintura 
y  la  csculturd  en  Venezuela.  Caracas.  Co' 
operativa  Artes  Graficas.  1940.  63  pp.  4 
bolivares. — With  numerous  reproductions. 
A* Adolfo  Salazar.  Las  grandes  eitruCluras 
de  la  musica.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana 
en  Mexico.  1940. 193  pp. — Music,  profene 
and  sacred,  through  the  ages.  With  an 
evaluation  of  folk  music. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

A- Alberto  Arredondo.  El  negro  en  Cuba. 
La  Habana.  “Alfa.”  1939. — The  Negro 
as  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the  popula' 
tion,  rather  than  a  curiosity. 
ieldeario  de  Batina.  La  Habana.  Prensa 
Indoamericana.  1940.  99  pp. — Aphorisms 
selected  by  M.  Franco  Varona,  president 
of  the  Labor  Party. 

-ACiro  Espinosa.  La  tragedia  del  Guajiro. 
La  Habana.  Imprenta  Carasa.  1939. — After 
the  war  with  Spain:  political  freedom  and 
economic  slavery. 

AWaldo  Frank.  El  indeseado.  Santiago  de 
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Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  379  pp.  22  pesos. — 
— The  Unwanted  Man. 

★Varian  Fry.  Atlas  comentado  de  la 
guena.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940. 
10  pesos. — 45  maps  with  commentary. 
★Gerardo  Gallegos.  ?(inos  de  America  en 
Cuba.  La  Habana.  In^ituto  CiviccyMili' 
tar.  72  pp. — Various  news  ^ries  written 
for  a  group  of  South  American  papers. 
★Jose  Medina  Echavarria.  Sociologui  con' 
tempordnea.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana 
en  Mexico.  1940.  253  pp. — Outgrowth  of 
courses  at  the  University  of  Madrid. 
Ajacobo  Nazare.  Cien  mil  palabras.  San' 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig'T^g.  1939.  139  pp. — 
The  cultured  m-'n  and  the  masses. 
★Mariano  Pivj^'Salas.  1941.  Caracas. 
Impresores  Unidos.  1940.  143  pp. — Five 
lectures  on  the  pa^  and  present  of  Vene' 
zuela. 

★Mariano  Picon'Salas.  Preguntas  a  Euro' 
pa.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Zig'Zag.  145  pp. 
8  pesos. — What  is  to  become  of  the 
ancient  nations? 

★Luis  Recast  Siches.  Vida  humana, 
sociedad  y  derecho.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de 
Espana  en  Mexico.  1940.  386  pp. — Basic 
principles  of  legal  philosophy. 

★Jose  Colomban  Rosario  y  Judina  Ca' 
rrion.  £I  >(cgro.  San  Juan.  Universidad  de 
Puerto  Rico.  1940.  174  pp. — In  Haiti,  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
★Humberto  Salvador.  Esquema  sexual. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  1939, 335  pp. — 
The  biology  of  the  law. 

★Bernardo  Suarez.  La  Venezuela  de  hoy 
y  su  actual  gobiemo.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Im- 
prenta  Venezuela.  1940.  38  pp. — A  lecture 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  laA  February. 

★Charles  A.  Thompson.  La  rewlucion 
social  mexicana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1940.  119  pp.  7  pesos.  —  Translated 
from  the  American. 

★Henry  C.  Wolfe.  Dinamita  humana. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940.  127  PP. 
7  pesos. —  Translation  of  his  work  on  the 
minorities  in  Europe. 

SPANISH  PHILOSOPHY 

★Arturo  Aldunate  Phillips.  Matemdtica 
y  poesta.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1940, 
131  pp.  12  pesos. — An  essay  in  the 
philosophy  of  ab^ractions. 
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■^Francisco  Javier  A.  Belgodere.  La  verdad, 
la  ciencia  y  la  jilosofta.  Mexico.  Librena 
Pharos.  1939.  262  pp. — An  essay  in  ulti' 
mate  values. 

■A-Misael  Chavarri  B.  17  divagaciones. 
^ntiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  1940.  318 
and  326  pp. — Tomo  I.  iPilosofia?  iCiencia? 
Tomo  II  iReprension?  iCritica? 
itjose  Gaos  y  Francisco  Larroyo.  Dos 
ideas  de  la  filosofta.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de 
Espana  en  Mexico.  1940.  195  pp. — A 
debate  between  two  professors,  one  from 
Madrid,  the  other  from  Mexico. 

★Rene  Jimoiez  Malaret.  Vortice.  San 
Juan.  Biblioteca  de  Autores  Puertorri' 
quenos.  1940.  203  pp. — Essays  on  all  sorts 
of  literary,  political,  personal  and  social 
subjedts. 

★Adolfo  Mencndez  Samara.  Panatismo 
y  mifticismo.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana 
en  Mexico.  1940.  153  pp. — Essays  in 
philosophy. 

★Jos6  Sanchez  Villasenor.  El  SiStema  fiUy 
s6fico  de  Vasconcelos.  Mexico.  Polis.  1940. 
— The  critic,  a  Jesuit  prie^,  objedts  to  the 
Mexican  philosopher’s  ncgledt  of  the  inteh 
ligence  and  his  excessive  reliance  on  in' 
Aindt  and  emotion. 

★H^dlor  Velarde.  El  circo  de  Pitdgoras. 
Lima.  Compania  de  Impresiones  y  Publi' 
cidad.  1939.  211  pp. — Satirical  sketches 
and  essays  by  an  architect. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

ieAnales  de  la  Universidad  de  Santo  Do' 
TMingo.  Ciudad  Trujillo,  R.  D.  1939.  459 
pp. — Ledtures  and  essays  on  various  cul¬ 
tural  problems,  bibliography,  etc, 
★Antonio  Caso.  Meyerson  y  la  fisica  rno- 
dema.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  ^pana  en  Me¬ 
xico.  1939.  79  pp. — Equality  and  identity 
in  science. 

★Jose  Giral.  Permentos.  Mexico.  La  Casa 
de  Espana  en  Mexico.  1940.  239  pp, — 
Studies  in  biological  chemi^ry  by  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  National  University. 
★Fermin  Peraza  Sarausa.  Indice  de 
“Cubd  contempordnea."  La  Habana.  Biblio¬ 
teca  Municipal.  1940.  143  pp. — The  mag¬ 
azine  was  published  between  1913  and 

1927. 

★J.  Pi  Suner.  Las  bases  fisiologicas  de  la 
air  entaciSn.  Mexico.  La  Casa  de  Espana 


en  Mexico.  1940.  208  pp. — A  di^in- 
guished  physician  considers  dietetics. 
★Dr.  Emilio  Teuma.  Anomalias  de  la  pa' 
labra  mas  frecuentes  en  el  escolar  cubano 
y  su  terapeutica  pedagSgica.  La  Habana. 
In^ituto  Civico-Militar  Ceiba  del  Agua. 
— A  ledture  by  the  Professor  of  Ortho¬ 
phony  in  the  above-mentioned  in^itution. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Ettore  Cozzani.  Pascoli.  Milano.  L’Eroi- 
ca.  331  pp.  10  lire.  — Vol.  IV,  II  Poeta  di 
Dante. 

★Fabiola  Fecarotta.  L'elemento  ftorico  del 
"Cromwell"  di  V.  Hugo.  Palermo.  Santi 
Ando  e  Figli.  1939.  275  pp.  15  lire. — Con¬ 
cluding  that  it  is  neither  hi^rical  nor 
pure  poetry. 

★Giovanni  Getto.  Sdggio  letterario  su  S. 
Caterina  da  Siena.  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1939. 
163  pp.  20  lire — Written  with  a  feeling 
for  the  religious  and  my^ical  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

★A.  Rava.  L'apparato  scenico  nella  visita 
delle  Marie  al  ^polcro.  Roma.  Libreria 
Coletti.  1939.  32  pp.  5.50  lire. — One  of 
the  mo^  important  and  dramatic  episodes 
of  medieval  liturgical  plays. 

★Ettore  Romagnoli.  I  Poeti  dell'AntoIogia 
Palatina.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  248  pp.  20 
and  30  lire, — Translations  of  minor  Greek 
poets. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Natale  Anconetani.  Passeggiata  sui  tetti. 
Ancona.  All’Insegna  del  Conero.  1939. 
248  pp,  10  lire. — Colorful  peasant  ^ries. 
Ki^ucilla  Antonelli.  Lalla.  Milano.  Ces- 
diina.  1940.  365  pp.  12  lire. — Drama  of 
souls. 

★Vittorio  BconiO'Brocchieri.  Le  ali  del 
piccolo  vagabondo.  Milano.  Mondadori. 
1939.  288  pp.  16  lire. — A  little  Italian 
boy  in  Texas. 

★Amaldo  Cervesato.  Allegretto  ma  non 
troppo.  Roma.  Cremonese.  9  lire. — Confes¬ 
sions,  Tories,  and  dialogues. 

★Franco  Ciarbntino.  Stagioni.  Milano. 
I^norama.  1940,  142  pp.  10  lire. — Four 
stories  of  mingled  realism  and  fantasy. 
★Emilio  Corte.  Siuattro  rvoci  in  un  sacco. 
Milano.  Corticelli,  1940.  10  lire, — A 
hilarious  fantasy. 
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'A’Amaldo  Fortini.  nel  medio  evo. 

Roma.  Edizioni  Roma.  1940.  620  pp.  52.50 
lire. — Legends,  adventures,  and  battles. 
^Tito  Lori.  La  grande  Arada.  Udine. 
I^tuto  deile  Edizioni  Accademiche.  1940. 
358  pp.  15  lire. — Novel  of  Russia,  yeftcr- 
day  and  today. 

-A^Mara.  Le  quattro  Aagioni.  Torino. 
A.  B.  C.  1939.  245  pp.  9  lire. — 22  novcllc; 
theme,  the  four  seasons  of  life. 

■AUiuseppe  Munari.  Cioll(  e  la  meravigliosa 
iitoria.  Milano.  Corticclli.  1940.  10  lire. — 
Pleasant  animal  Aory. 

★Ercolc  Patti.  Siuartieri  alti.  Roma, 
l^izioni  Roma.  1940.  160  pp.  10.50  lire. 
— Lively  satire  on  the  Roman  middle  class. 
★Enrico  Pea.  II  trenino  dei  sassi.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1940.  226  pp.  12  lire. — Short 
Tories  of  Egypt  and  of  Tuscany. 

★Mario  Puccini.  Una  donna  sul  Cengio. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1940.  293  pp.  12  lire. — 
Short  Tories. 

★Maria  Pia  Sorrentino.  II  romanzo  di 
Cecilia.  Roma.  Sales.  1940.  131  pp.  5.50 
lire. — Story  for  girb. 

★Nicob  Vemieri.  Le  noci  di  fra  Galdino. 
Roma.  Carabba.  1940.  102  pp.  10  lire. — 
Moral  fables  for  the  young. 

ITAUAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Lucio  d’Ambra.  L" Abate  nei  giardini  di 
Vienna.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  270  pp.  15 
lire. — Biography  of  Pietro  MetaAasio. 
★Amerigo  D’Amia.  Motivi  Aorico'giuri' 
did  del  Medio  Evo  italiano.  Milano.  Bocca. 

1939.  230  pp.  18  lire. — Ten  essays. 
★Giulio  Bertoni.  Lodovico  Antonio  Mura' 
tori.  Modena.  Societa  Tipografica  Modc' 
nese  Editrice.  1939. — Brief  but  meat)' 
essay. 

★Angiolo  Biancotti.  Giorgio  CaAriota 
detxo  la  Scanderheg.  Torino.  Paravia.  272 
pp.  9.50  lire. — Story  of  a  great  Albanian 
patriot. 

★Ambrogio  BoUatti.  II  Congo  Belga. 
Milano.  I^ituto  per  gli  Studi  di  Politica 
intemazionale.  1939.  349  pp.  18  lire. — 
HiAory  and  international  signihcance. 
★Gen.  Aldo  Cabiati.  La  C^ande  guerra 
alia  fronte  di  Franda.  Bologna.  Zanichelli. 

1940.  290  pp.  30  and  40  lire. — “A  new 
objeAivity,”  brought  about  by  “the  light 
of  experience.” 
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★Edmondo  Ciono.  Juan  de  Valdis.  Bari. 
Laterza.  1938.  197  pp.  14  lire. — Life  and 
religious  ideas.  With  an  extensive  bib' 
liography. 

★Pericle  Cucati.  Come  nacque  Roma. 
Roma.  Cremonese.  1940.  230  pp.  32  lire. — 
Popular  hi^ory  and  archeology. 

★Filippo  Ermini.  Medio  evo  latino.  Mo' 
dena.  Societa  Tipografica  Modenese.  334 
pp.  80  lire. — Studies  to  show  that  the 
Middle  Ages  were  not  so  dark  as  they  are 
painted. 

★Giovanni  Ferretti.  Vita  di  Giacomo  Leo' 
pardi.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  408  pp.  30  lire. 
— In  which  the  great  man  gives  pbee  to 
the  real  man. 

★Luigi  Mabgoli.  Guicciardini.  Firenze. 
Ls.  Nuova  Italia.  1939.  241  pp.  16  lire. — 
Political  and  literary  adtivities  of  a  Renais' 
sance  ^tesman. 

★Antonio  Monti.  La  giovinezza  di  Vit' 
torio  Emanuele  II  (l820'l849).  Mibno. 
Mondadori.  1939.  522  pp.  30  lire. — The 
fir^  biography  to  be  based  on  letters  in  the 
Archivio  di  Casa  Reale. 

★Mosca.  Ricordi  di  scuola.  Mibno.  Riz' 
zoli.  1940.  247  pp.  12  lire. — Memoirs  of 
a  schoolma^r. 

★Alfredo  Passcrini.  Le  coorti  pretorie. 
Roma.  Signorelli.  1939.  362  pp.  40  lire. — 
A  powerful  and  exhau^ive  ^udy. 
★Agoftino  Savelli.  Storid  d'ltalia,  dal 
tramontare  al  risorgere  dell'Impero  (476' 
1936).  Firenze.  Sansoni.  1940.  690  pp.  30 
lire. — Viewed  as  a  long  struggle  for  unity. 
★Giovanni  Trinko.  Storid  delld  Jugoslavia. 
Udine.  I^ituto  delle  Edizioni  Accademi' 
che.  1940.  160  pp.  12  lire. — Political,  htet' 
ary,  artiAic. 

ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  FOLK  LORE 

★Comelio  Di  Marzio.  Cartoline  illuilrdte. 
Mibno.  Mondadori.  1940.  212  pp.  12  h'rc. 
— Lively  travel  notes. 

★Aurora  Carlini  Venturino.  Carlo  Piag' 
gid.  Torino.  Paravb.  183  pp.  9  lire. — Hb 
explorations  in  Ea^em  and  Equatorial 
Africa. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

★Ugo  Foscolo.  Poesie.  Bologna.  Cappelli. 
1939.  167  pp.  8.50  lire. — School  edition, 
with  introduc^on  by  Giulio  Natali. 
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■A-Nicola  Madarello.  Ricardo  di  Cd/  tui 
Vetere.  Santa  Maria  C.  V.  Di  . 

1939.  88  pp.  10  lire. — Poems  in  a  minor 
key. 

■^Valeria  Pasini  Vidali.  Bilancia.  Genova. 
Emiliano  Degli  C)rfini.l939.  88  pp.  8  lire. — 
Fresh  and  graceful  verses. 

ITALIAN  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

'^Vinicio  Araldi.  Cinenw,  arte  del  noStro 
tempo.  Milano.  La  Prora.  201  pp.  10  lire. 
— ^Tlie  moral,  political,  scientific,  and  in' 
du^rial  value  of  the  movies. 

★Alfredo  Jeri.  Mdscdgnt.  Milano.  Gar' 
zanti.  1940.  177  pp.  14  lire. — For  the  fifr 
tieth  anniversary  of  Cavalleria  Rufticana. 
★Domenico  Mu^illi.  II  Museo  Musso' 
Imt.  Roma.  La  Libreria  dello  Stato.  1939. 
202  pp.  350  lire. — Catalogue  of  sculpture, 
with  123  plates. 

★Fau^  Torrcfranca.  II  segreto  del  ^uat' 
trocento.  Milano.  Hoepli.  1939.  609  pp. 
130  lire. — Popular  music  and  poetry. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Luigi  Alessio.  L'argot.  Vocabolario. 
Torino.  Petrini.  1939.  100  pp.  10  lire. — 
An  aid  to  the  *udy  of  modem  French 
literature. 

★L’Agcnte  Grigio  Missioni  Segreu.  Mi' 
lano.  Sonzogno.  8  lire. — Are  they  fad  or 
fieftion? 

★Francesco  Perri.  II  Discepolo  ignoto. 
Milano.  Garzanto.  1940.  20  lire. — The 
young  man  of  Mark  14  J>1. 

★Antonio  Taramelli.  Bibliografia  romano' 
sarda.  Roma.  Idituto  di  Studi  Romani. 
1939.  87  pp.  25  lire. — 896  titles  with  a 
brief  note  on  each. 

★Luigi  Volpicelli.  Riberuero.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1940.  275  pp.  12.60  lire. — 
Wartime  refledtions. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Aplecina  do  Carmo.  minha  Torre 
de  lUgenda.  Sao  Paulo.  Palma.  1939. — 
Modemidic  poems. 

★Jackson  de  Figueiredo.  Correepondenda. 
Rio.  Ed.  A.  B.  C.  230  pp.  $1.25. — Figuei' 
redo  was  one  of  the  outdanding  leaders  of 
Brazilian  neo4Datholicism. 

★Luiz  Jardim.  Maria  Perigosa.  Rio. 


Olympio.  1939. — A  prize'winning  coUeC' 
tion  of  short  dories,  all  with  native  back' 
ground. 

★Jos^  Lins  do  Rego.  Riacho  dnee.  Rio. 
Olympio.  1939. — A  Swedish  couple  in 
Brazil. 

★Fran  Martins.  Mundo  perdido.  Rio. 
Vecchi.  1940. 257 pp. — Religious  fanaticism 
and  its  attendant  sufferings. 

★Menotti  Picchia.  Salami.  Sao  Paulo. 
Revida  dos  Tribunals.  1940.  428  pp. — 
Probing  dory  of  modem  metropolitan 
society. 

★Frei  Heitor  Pinto.  Imagem  da  vida  crista. 
Lisboa.  Sa  da  Coda.  1940.  Tomo  I.  285  pp. 
— Preface  and  notes  by  M.  Alves  Correia. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

★Douglas  W.  Alden.  Marcel  Proud  and 
his  French  Critics.  Los  Angeles.  Lyman' 
house.  1940.  258  pp. — ^The  various  phases 
of  the  Proudian  cult,  bibliography,  etc. 
★George  Boas,  editor.  Romanticum  m 
America.  Baltimore.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press.  1940.  202  pp.  $2.25. — Papers  con' 
tributed  to  a  symposium  at  the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art. 

★Thomas  Carlyle.  Journey  to  Germany, 
Autumn  1858.  New  Haven.  Yale  Univer' 
sity  Press.  1940. 222  pp.  $2.75. — The  note' 
books  from  which  came  the  History  of 
Fredericl{  II  of  Prussia,  edited  by  Richard 
Albert  IMward  Brooks. 

★Clifford  Lee  Homaday.  Tiature  in  the 
German  Travel  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1940.  221  pp.  $2.25. — Disciples  of  Rons' 
seau. 

★Romilly  Jenkins.  Dionysius  Solomos. 
New  York.  Cambridge  University  Press 
(Macmillan).  1940.  225  pp.  $2.25.— A 
Greek  poet  of  the  Romantic  age. 

★Henry  Carrington  Lancader.  A  History 
of  French  Dramatic  Literature  in  the  Seven' 
teenth  Century.  Baltimore.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  1940.  Volumes  I  and  II. 
984  pp.  $10.00. — ^These  two  volumes 
devot^  to  the  period  of  I^ine. 

★Robert  Judson  Niess.  Emile  Zola's  Let' 
ters  to  J.  Van  Santen  Kolff.  St.  Louis. 
Washington  University.  1940.  59  pp. 
$1.00. — ^The  letters  are  in  the  Wadiington 
University  Library. 

★Wartime  Letters  of  Rainer  Maria  Rill^e. 
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New  York.  Noiton.  1940. 278  pp.  $2.50. — 
Translated  by  M.  D.  Herter  Norton. 
■A-Erne^  J.  Simmons.  Do£loevs}{i.  New 
York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1940.  416 
pp.  $3.00. — The  making  of  a  noveliA. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

■^Oatherine  E.  Boyd.  The  French  Renais' 
sance.  Bo^»n.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  47 
pp.  42  plates.  $5.20. — One  of  a  series  of 
portfolios,  about  14  x  20,  with  explanatory 
text. 

'^Rosita  Forbes.  These  Men  I  Knew.  New 
York.  Dutton.  1940.  305  pp.  $3.00. — Hit' 
ler,  Mussolini,  Goebbels,  Stalin,  et  al.  at 
close  range. 

■A- William  B.  Goodwin.  The  Lure  of  Gold. 
Bo^on.  Meador.  1940.  215  pp.  $2.00. — 
The  ^ry  of  the  five  lo^  ships  of  Colum' 
bus. 

'A^Hsieh  Pingying.  Girl  Rebel.  New  York. 
John  Day.  1940. 270  pp.  $2.00. — A  modem 
girl  rebels  again^  old  China.  Translated 
by  Adet  and  Anor  Lin. 

■A-Evangeline  Metheny.  ?{orth  EaSt  of 
MttSd  Dagh.  New  York.  Revell.  1940. 
224  pp.  $2.00. — Stories  of  the  Musa  Dagh 
region.  The  clash  of  races  and  religions. 
'A^Ludwell  Lee  Montague.  Haiti  and  the 
United  States.  Durham,  N.  C.  Duke  Uni' 
versity  Press.  1940.  308  pp.  $3.00. — From 
1714  to  1938.  Appears  to  be  the  fir^  effort 
to  cover  the  whole  ^ry. 

'A^Madaline  W.  Nichols.  Sarmiento.  A 
Chronicle  of  Inter'American  Friendship. 
Washington,  D.  C.  (From  the  author,  303 
B  St.,  S.  E.)  1940.  81  pp.  —  Biographical 
sketch  and  a  ^dy  of  his  attitude  toward 
America. 

•^Stuart  Ramsey  Tompkins.  Russia 
Through  the  Ages.  New  York.  Prentice' 
Hall.  1940.  799  pp.  $6.00.— “From  the 
Scythians  to  the  Soviets.  The  building 
of  a  world  power  in  that  onc'sixth  of  the 
earth's  surface  where  Ea^  meets  Wc^.’’ 
By  a  professor  of  hi^ry  in  the  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

ENGUSH  VERSE 

★Harry  H.  Fein,  translator.  Gems  of 
Hebrew  Verse.  BoAon.  Bruce  Humphries. 
1940.  120  pp.  $1.00. — For  young  people. 
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★F.  Garcia  Lorca.  The  Poet  in  ?{ew  Torl(. 
New  York.  Norton.  1940.  209  pp.  $2.50. — 
The  translation  by  Rolfe  Humphries. 

ENGLISH  PUBUC  QUESTIONS 

★Hugh  Dalton,  M.  P.  Hitler's  War, 
Before  and  After.  Hammondsworth,  Mid' 
dlesex.  (New  York).  Penguin  Books.  1940. 
191  pp. — Causes  and  the  peace  to  follow. 
★William  Eben^in.  Fascist  Italy.  New 
York.  American  Book  Company.  1939. 
310  pp.  $2.50. — A  ^udy  of  the  realities. 
★The  German  Whiu  Paper.  New  York. 
Howell,  Soskin.  1940.  72  pp.  $1.00. — Full 
text  of  the  Polish  documents  and  the  report 
of  Ambassador  Bullitt. 

★Theodore  1.  Geshkoff.  Ball^an  Union. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1940.  245  pp.  $3.00. — Pawn  of  the  Great 
Powers. 

★Abraham  Granovsky.  Land  Policy  in 
Palestine.  New  York.  Bloch  Publishing 
Company.  1940.  208  pp.  $2.00. —  The 
Jewish  return  to  the  soil. 

★Leo  Grebler  and  Wilhelm  Winckler. 
The  Coft  of  the  World  War  to  Germany 
and  to  Auftria'Hungary.  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1940. 192  pp.  $2.50. 
— A  supplement  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  History  of  the  World  War. 

★W.  I.  Jennings.  A  Federation  for  Western 
Europe.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1940.  208 
pp.  $2.50. — Blue  print  of  a  plan  for 
“Union  Now.” 

★F.  C.  Jones.  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 
New  York.  In^tute  of  Pacific  Relaticms. 
1940.  180  pp.  $2.00. — What  is  to  be  the 
fate  of  the  commercial  center  of  the  Far 
Ea^? 

★Leverett  S.  Lyon  and  Vidtor  Abraham' 
son.  Government  and  Economic  Life.  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C.  The  Brookings  In^itution. 
66  pp. — Governmental  interference  with 
business,  and  its  implications. 

★Alma  Luise  Olson.  Scandinavia.  Phila' 
delphia.  Lippincott.  1940.  358  pp.  $2.50. 
— The  background  for  neutrality. 

★Polish  Acts  of  Atrocity  againSt  the  Ger' 
nuin  Minority  in  Poland.  New  York.  Ger' 
man  Library  of  Information.  1940.  259  pp. 
— Once  there  was  a  lamb  which  took 
undue  advantage  of  a  wolf. 

★William  E.  Rappard.  The  SiueSt  for 
Peace.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University 
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Press.  1940.  516  pp.  $4.00. — Why  docs 
a  longing  for  peace  eventuate  in  new  wars? 
■A^Douglas  Reed.  ?iemesis?  Bo^n.  Hough' 
ton  Mifflin.  1940  .  275  pp.  $2.75.— Otto 
Strasser  and  the  6fth  column  againA 
Hitler. 

■^Lothrop  Stoddard.  Into  the  Darl^ness. 
New  York.  Ducll,  Sloan  and  Pearce.  1940. 
311  pp.  $2.75. — Intimate  and  uncensored 
view  of  wartime  Germany. 

■A’Edmond  Taylor.  The  Strategy  of  Terror. 
Bo^n.  Houghton  Miflhn.  1940.  278  pp. 
$2.50. — Psychology  as  a  weapon. 

★Vaso  Trivanovitch.  Cranl{shafts  or 
Bread.  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Acorn  Publish- 
ing  Company.  1940.  236  pp. — ^The  tragedy 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

★H.  G.  Wells.  The  Rights  of  Man.  Ham- 
mondsworth.  Middlesex.  (New  York). 
Penguin  Books.  128  pp. — A  declaration 
of  independence. 

★A.  W.  Zelomek.  This  Peculiar  War. 
New  York.  International  Stati^ical  Bu¬ 
reau.  1940.  143  pp.  $2.00. — In  which 
pohtics  and  economics  arc  at  cross  purposes. 

ENGLISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

likjoy  Davidman.  Anya.  New  York.  Mac¬ 
millan.  1940.  296  pp.  $2.50. — An  eman¬ 
cipated  woman  in  czari^  Russia. 
-^Enriqueta  Harris.  The  Prado.  New  York. 
Studio.  1940.  136  pp.  $4.50. — With  about 
80  reprodu(ftions. 

■^Johann  (jlottfncd  Herder.  God.  New 
York.  Veritas.  1940.  247  pp. — ^Translation 
and  critical  apparatus  by  Frederick  H. 
Burkhardt. 

★J.  D.  RolleAon.  Foll{lore  and  Medicine. 
London.  London  Medical  Journal.  1939. 
18  pp. — Seven  ways  to  get  well. 
★Trumbull  White.  Puerto  Rico.  New 
York.  Grosset  and  Dunlap.  1938.  383  pp. 
— Unabridged  reprint. 

AAA 

Dedication  of  Edmond  Haraucourt's  Le 
Livre  de  mon  chien:  (Paris,  Flammarion) 
A  mon  chien,  machine  a  aimer,  Hommage 
respeeftueux  de  son  maitre  machine  a  ecrire. 

Libros  (171  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City),  “The  Book  Journal  for  Latin 
America,”  is  a  new  monthly  magazine 
which  is  mide  up  mo^ly  of  reviews  of 
North  American  books  for  South  American 


readers.  Part  of  the  magazine  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  it  is  mo^ly  in  Spanish. 

‘‘It  is  evident  that  Balzac  hoped  to  rec¬ 
oncile  both  the  method  and  the  discoveries 
of  his  time  with  poetry.  The  building  of 
effects  by  the  massing  of  fadtual  detail  is 
the  application  to  narrative  of  the  quanti¬ 
tative  method  of  science.  The  Balzacian 
world  is  on  the  surface  an  interlocking 
sy^em  of  atoms  separately  colledted  and 
put  together  by  the  synthetic  will.  Part 
of  our  response  to  his  work — as  with 
painters  like  Meissonier  and  Delacroix — 
is  expeded  to  be  an  awareness  of  the 
amount  of  sheer  labor  that  has  gone  into 
the  execution.  And  in  this  sense  its  quan¬ 
titative  asped  may  be  said  to  be  impon- 
derably  bound  up  with  the  total  aedhetic 
effed.  For  Balzac's  generation  the  im¬ 
mense  world  of  fad  opened  up  by  science 
had  something  like  the  awe-inspiring 
fescination  of  Nature  for  the  primitive 
mind;  it  made  possible  once  again  a  poetry 
of  size.  But  there  is  the  more  important 
sense  in  which  all  this  elaborate  and  pains¬ 
taking  documentation  is  after  all  no  more 
than  the  vehicle  of  what  is  an  essentially 
imaginative  reading  of  life.  The  cele¬ 
brated  description  of  the  Pension  Vauquer, 
for  example,  is  as  itemized  as  a  bailiff's 
inventory.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
scarcely  an  article  of  furniture  that  is  not 
symbolical  of  the  theme  and  subjed  as  a 
whole.  C^uasi-scientific  documentation  is 
simply  an  expansion  of  what  is  the  ‘literal’ 
level  of  communication  in  a  poet  like  Dante. 
The  great  difference  between  Dante  and 
Balzac,  of  course,  is  that  where  the  fird 
had  his  meanings  already  embodied  and 
ordered  in  a  set  of  traditional  symbols  the 
second  has  laboriously  to  reassemble  into 
wholes  meanings  that  have  been  fradured 
through  the  analytical  exploits  of  the 
previous  two  centuries.” — William  Troy, 
in  The  Kenyon  Review. 

‘‘Professor  Chen  Yin-ko  of  the  National 
Tsinghua  University  has  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
the  Chair  of  Sinology.  Professor  Chen  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  Chen  San-li,  well-known 
Chinese  poet,  and  is  highly  learned  in  both 
Chinese  and  Wedem  dudies.  Owing  to 
the  war  in  Europe,  he  has  podponed  his 
trip  for  the  time  being.” — From  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Bulletin  of  Chinese  Bibliography. 
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er  i  FRANCE 

'■H'n  i^rr  DE  jiHN  ...  ^ 

n . .  . '.  tant  qo'ii  e*  au  maode  dea 
boounea  et  dea  fanmea  qui  croient 
i  la  libert£  dea  peuplea,  noua  noua  fefuaotia 
de  ooire  qoe  b  cmliaatioa^^OM  aott 
aniv^e  i  aoo  tonne.  ^0919" 

Sana  doute,  en  deux  aea^STb  moia  de 
jutn  a't^  ooQclu  vmgt  aontea  dluAoire, 
vinge  anniea  au  couta  deaquelka  il  e*  bdk 
de  idever  atqourdlMit  ka  erreura  qd  oc2t 
fiut  aboutir  i  la  dthkt  une  nataen  viAty 
rieuae. 

Sana  doute  e*<4  bdk  de  cknoncer  au^ 
jourd'bui  lea  pditiquea  diner,  aourcea 
btalea  dea  trag&iiea  du  lendemain;  maia 
n'eft'tl  paa  fvid^  que  acn  kxutmtat  mi' 
litaire  n'eft  dd  qu'i  aa  cdduliti  dana  dea 
Kkauz  qui  lua  kauent  cbera:  dana  le  Padte 
de  Faria,  dana  le  droit  dea  gsoa,  dana  une 
afeuriti  difeoaive,  dana  le  re^eft  de  b 
neutrality  bdge,  la  adidarity  dea  d^* 
mociatierf  '' 

Sana  doute  oftdl  fiidle^de  dbi^er  lea 
gouvemementa  et  lea  hommea  doot  Finca' 
padty,  la  bibkaae,  la  viknie  apparaiaaent 
comme  autant  de  Crimea.  Maia  ceux  qui 
ont  vicu  en  France  aavent  Jde  le  d%>art 
entre  lea  intriguea  pditkpiea  et  lea  imful' 
aiona  ginbeuaea  du  peiqple  bangata;  et  de 
quaxante  deux  milliona  de  Fransaaa  enleves 
une  potgnye  de  dkaagoguea,  il  dqneuce 
encore  ^lantote  deux  milliona  de 
un  pei^  fondyremeot  lofal,  tnvailleur 
courageux. 


DE  JUIN 


m 


En  dipit  dejum  .  .  . 

.  .  noua  croycmaaupeiqtlefrancaia;  noua 
croTona  en  aa  loyauty;  nouu  croyooa  en  aea 


idyaux;  noua  croyona  en  aoo  courage;  noua 
croyona  i  la  ryaurrecftioQ  de  aa  liberty. 

Maia  cette  croyanoe.  doot  h  dvilaaation 
que  la  Ranoe  a  cootribuye  au  monde  noua 
bit  un  devoir,  ne  noua  doone  nuUement  le 
droit  de  juger  un  peaplk  doot  le  jugement 
myme  eft  paralyay  par  Typreuve  de  I'inva' 
aion,  de  la  lutte,  de  la  ptopagnade,  <ki  dian' 
Cage,  de  Fexode,  de  la  hiti. 

Ceux  qui  aoot  i  Fabri  de  oea  ypreuvea 
et  qui  peuvent  oooaerver  un  lugeaaent  aain 
et  Ubre,  ae  dmvent  de  prendre  en  conaidy' 
ration  Isa  raiiooa  qui  mcuveot  le  peupie 
brangaia;  de  a'approdber  de  ini;  de  bdre  ^ 
e£brt  pour  le  comprendre.  m 

Car  aon  ryveil  viendra;  et  la  bn  de  cette 
lytbargie  qui  lui  permet  aujourdliui  de  aup' 
porter  lea  aoubrancea  pbyaiquea  et  moraleai 
apportera  avec  elk  auaai  la  douleur  conr 
dente;  lliumiliatioQ;  k  trifteaae  de  re^' 
gner  par  un  kxig  Idmw  k  place  qu'on  oor> 
pait4|M°ja;  k  ticke  ardue  de  reprendre 
aon  rang  psmot  ka  dviliaatiooa  du  monde. 

A  IV^de  aoQ  ibved  k  pengk  frangaia 
aura  beaoin  d*amia;  d’amia  vraia  dent  Fezk' 
tence  mime  aera  pour  k  France  une  laiaon 
de  leeme  Ubre;  d'admirateura  qui  beront 
ooaq>rendre  aux  Fiangaia  que  pour  d'autrea 
que  pour  eux'mimea  k  dvfliaation  brangak^ 
doit  ae  perpytuer. 

Cette  amxtiy,  cette  tendreaae  adive,  ; 
Void  k  peyaervera  pour  k  peupk  ^ 
France.  Cooaae  Fftme  bcangaiae  et  avec 
eUe  notre  revue  continue  de  vivre;  maia, 
'Comme  an  pmqde  de  France,  il  hii  kut  k 
ISSodura  de  toua  ceux  qui  ont  fbi  dans  k 
dviliiation  qu'clk  reprymte.  B 1'^ 


4juillettM0. 


J.d>.F.  . 
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